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PBBFAOE 


Thi former G^etteer of the Basti Pistnct vas 
compiled by Mr H. C Conybeare, I O S , who availed 
himself principally of the old Settlement Report of 1868| 
and notes contributed by Mr J B Thomson, ICS, and 
other district officers Since that tune the district has 
undergone a fresh settlement and the valuable report of 
Mr 3 Hooper, ICS »haB provided amassofmformation 
for the present volume In addition, 1 have to express 
the debts of gratitude I owe to Mr F B Sherring, 
X C S , who undertook the original revision of Mr 
Conybeare’s work, and more particularly to Mr H T 
Morgan, ICS, who has spared no pains in collectiDg 
the large amount of new material necessitated by the 
alteration of the general scheme of the District Ghizetteers, 
and has rendered great assistance m reading the proofs. 
The ancient history is £:om the pen of Mr* R Born^ 
ICS 
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Bapti is one of tho throe large districts roinposing the 
roiwLhpnr (liMsion, and fonns part ot the stretch of country 
U 1 ]g b''^ ond the river (rhagra in the iiorlh-cttet corner of the 
United P jo\ in ces Tho d istri ct lies bpt^^ een tho po rallol 5 . of 2C® 25^ 
and 27® SO north latitude, and 82® lo and Sd® IS' euat longi- 
tudL It compiiaos a tiaot cf somurhat irregular shapp tho 
length from north to south \ar^ mg betivf eu >2 and 68 raiks, and 
the breadth from east to ^vest ranging fiom 2S to '>2 miloa The 
total area, according to tho Utest oflicial sLatemont, is ],7S9,171 
acres or 2 797'* square miles In j'omfc of 81/0 therefore it 
stands among the largest distiicts in tho pi omucos, although \ery 
much smaller than G 01 akhpui , of n hicb It originally formed a 
portion The distnct lies between Grtrakhpui tn tho east and 
Gonda on tho AioBt On th south the Gbagi a separates it from 
1 yrabad, while on tho north tho boundary maidics ■with Xcpal, 
running at a distance of some 20 or uO miles fiom tlie oiifci 
range of the Himala} us 

In its general aspect Basil is a wide nlluMal plain den^oly 
]V)pulatod, and m most paits li gh\\ culinalod 1 bough the 
dead le\cl is only broken by tho shallow i alloys of the n\cis, 
which generally run in a south-eas erly dn <011 on, I ho suifaco of 
the country is a gentle slope fiom thi north and wC'Ot to tho 
south and east The mean clc.iation is about 200 f( el above 
the sea, this being the height of the ci\ il station of Pnnti *1 ho 
nature of tho slope may lie illustrated bv a compansou of the vari- 
ous heights recorded at the groa^ tiigonomohical survey Tho 
extreme elevation is 32C feet at MB]hawa in the noitfa-western 
corner, and ou a line diawu fiom this place to Gska on the 
eastern boundary tho recorded heights are 31*1 feet at Pipn to 
the north of Domanaganj 292 foot at Khan a , 281 feet at Bugra, 
% short distance from Bansi , and 273 feet at Pwrama near Uska^ 

In 
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JxL the south of the distnct the heights are shown by the bench* 
narks along the road from Fyzabad to Gorakhpur The level 
drops from 306 feet above the eea at Balwaj the nearest point to 
F^aabad, to 300 feet at Haratja, 290 feet at Bosti, 278 feet at 
Budhabaadh, and 263 feet at Xhalilabad 

In spite of its apparent uniformity of aspect, the district is 
divided topographically into several distinct tracts Boughly 
speaking, these comprise the low valley of the Ghagra in the 
south, extending from that river to its tributary the Kunana, 
the central upland, between the latter river and tho Bapti, and 
the low and ill-draaned nee belt between the Bapti and the Nepal 
boundary These three belts contain scieral minor di\inons, 
which cull for a more detailed description generally, it may be 
premised that Basti is very similar in. its conformation to the 
Oudh distnots of Gonda and Bahraich, which form a continuation 
of the same tract of country 

The alluvial tract along the Ghagra in the south consists, in 
the immediate noighbourhood of the stream, of a thin crust of 
film soil overlying a stratum of puro sand Under such con- 
ditions the course of the river, subject as it is to heavy floods, is 
extremely liable to change A slight obstruction diverts the cniv 
rent against the bank, with the result that the underlying soil is 
swept away, and frequently the process is continued tiU a large 
area has been earned off by the river At another time the current 
wiU swing hack in a different direction, and in the coutbs of a 
year or two the submerged land will reappear m the shape of a 
low alluvial bank, and the higher ground to the cast and west 
c<mics in for similar treatment The result is that the high 
IB a senes of curves, in places close to the deep stream, and else- 
where receding far inland, with an alluvial expanse of 7n>anjh<t 
between it and the nver These mai^Aas are invariably flooded 
in the rains, but during the cold weather are frequently covered 
with a sufficient deposit of fertile mlt to miable them to bear 
ationg crops of the coarser grains, as well as a large amount of 
Bugarcans Galtiva^on is cheap, as no irngakon u required, 
Imt the duef value of the v\Q/n^ha, lies in the abundant pasture 
it affords for the fully tilled villages of the southern pargansa, 
tnd also for the y&ats or tamarisk it so fre^y produce^ 
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Tvhicb IS used for fuel; iihatchuig and many other 

purposes 

Above ibe present big^h bank lies a atretcli of low oountry 
xnnmng parall^ to the Ghagra^ and extending for a oonsiderable 
distance inland This lowly ing belt are known^ as m Gonda^ as tbs 
tarhar, though occasionally the more familiar appellations of 
kkadvr or kachhar are given It is composed of reoent allnvinaii 
and practically the whole of it has at one time or another been 
Ovcapied by the nvei bed This w proved, if proof be roqnired, 
by the nature of tho soil, which consiaita of succosaive layers of 
Silt, generally a greyish loam, but varying according to the cthar- 
acter of ^ fluvial deposit, and also by the discovery of old 
boats buned far mland In places there are patches of very 
poor sand; soil, marking a temporary bank of the river These 
are desaribed as hhw,bciiwif dhw or and axe found dotted 
about over the whole tract, the most extensive are those round 
the village of Amorha, a little to the east in tappa Basngarh, in 
tho neighbourhood of Dubaulia, in. the noith-wost of tappa Eal- 
rrari, near Gaigbat in Cbarkaila, and in the north-west comer of 
8emn near tho Ghaparthala lake On the other hand, there are 
many hollows in which ths soil u waterlogged and too stiff for 
anything bat rice cnlti\ation these depressions are full of pondt 
and marshes, and a good deal of the land u of thevarietj 
known as war or rehar, from the presence of the saline efflor- 
escence called reh, while the strips of higher ground termed dan- 
gar^ from which the water drains rapidly away, are bard, dry, 
and unfertile The hollows are moiFt marked in the oentre of 
fiamgarh and Sikandarpur, and in tho villages of Belwa and 
Dubaulia to the south of Amorha. The twhar^ too, is in many 
parts liable to inondation, particularly m pargaua Mahuli, 
towards the junction of the Ghagra with the Euwana In spite 
of fliese drawbacks, the allnvial belt is one of the most fertile 
portions of the district Throughout the tract irrigation is ample, 
as water is near the surface, wells are easily constracted, and the 
numeroas tanks, which are filled from the overflow of ^ nvers 
in the rams, form natural reservoirs for use in the dry season 
Tlie wheat of pargana Mahuli is famous, while m addition to the 
<wduiary grama torAar prodooes quantities of sugarcane and 
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popp7) ftB well as vegetable crops soch as sweet potatoes and 
garlic The tract inclndes all the lands sonth of the Manwar and 
the lower Knwana, excepting the north-west corner of tappa 
Sikandarpor in pargana Amorba, and also certain tappas and 
portions of tappas to the north of these two nvers These com- 
prise part of Bangaon m Amorha, and of Nawai in Nagar West, 
/dl Pilai with part of Haveli and Fipia in Nagar Last, Jagan- 
natfapur, Kabra, and a few villages of Bargaon Pagar in Mahali 
West, and the greater part of Mnrsdpor in hlahuli East 

The tarhar terminates on the north in the old high bank of 
the Ghagra, which is here described, as in Gonda and Bahraich, 
by the name of the v^p(K*har edge. Thie is a strip of high undulat- 
ing land, with a distinctly poor soil containing a large proportion, 
of sand This tract is \ ery deficient in irrigation, as there are 
no lakes, and wells are not only difiBcuit to construct, but are very 
shorthved The belt is in nowhere of any great \iidth, and in 
places, psrticnlaily to the oast of the Knwana, it narrows to a 
Bii^le slope fiom the uplands to the low country on the south. 
This xidge of sandy hhur passes through the centre of tappa Bau- 
gaon and the south of Puraina in paigana Amorha, and takes up 
the greater portion of Khunar and Nawai in Nagar ^ est, where 
it attains its greatest breadth In Nagar East it includes the 
part of Haveli to the north of the Chsndo Tal, a good deed of 
Bobakhra, and most of Kurba and Fipia In Mahuli West it 
narrows to a single line of villages, but in Mahuli East it widens 
out into a sandy plateau, which extends almost throughout 
Satalwa, and takes in the adjoining villages of Ghandraoti, Maha- 
br^ Tanapar and Mandar 

The next zone embraces the central upland ^ain or tiparharf 
which extends northwards to the old channel of the Bapti and 
includes the bulk of the Basti and Ehalilabad tahsils as well 
as a considerable portion of Haraiya and part of Domanaganj 
Its northern boundary is formed by the raised bank of the Bapti, 
which in the east bends southwards from the present ohanuel of 
the nver and is represented by a well marked diff passing 
through tappa Mehndawal to the north west corner of the Bakhira 
ToL This upland plain vanes in its phyeioal charactenstics to 
a eoneiderable extent, but as a general rde, it may be tud that 
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^ prevaihiig soil u loam of a more solid description than tbait 
of the tarhar Where the graand nses, the soil becomes hghfr 
and sometimes sendj, while m the north and centre there mo 
large tracts of heavy clay in which rice caltivation predominatea 
Further vanations are oa-osed by the numeroas streams which 
traverse the uplands In the Heraiya tsheil to- the west of tile 
Euwana, is a level expanse of good nch land, broken by the 
Bawai, along the upper course of which rekar is frequently 
found The Kuwana is bordered on both sides by a narrow 
strip of undulating land, broken by ravines and possessing » 
decidedly poor soil, though au improvoment is to be seen in 
Basnlpur to the north. East of the Kunaua lies a broad belb 
of rich loam, iDoluding the south of Basulpnr and most of the 
Basti tahsil as far east as the Katnehia Along the upper coutso 
of this stream the soil becomes a hard clay, lu places of the 
extremely stiff variety known as bkaghar, while lower down tho 
banks rise, the ground becomes uneven and the soil light Beyond 
the Katnehia the loam tract continues as far as the Gorakh- 
pur boundary, at any rate in the southern portions of the uplands, 
while in the north there is an extensii e stretch of stiff clay, 
comprising tappa Umra of Basti East and the bulk of hCaghac 
West This clay tract changes beyond the Ami into alight loam 
which extends to tho northern and eastern edge of the upurhor 
In its Imver reaches the Ami flows in a deep bed, with broken 
and undulating land along its banks 

The northern half of the district u of a more complicated 
character and exhibits many diverse charocteiistics The first 
of tho tracts comprising this portion is that lying between the 
northern extremity of the uptrhar and the nvei Bapti In this 
the sod la of a distinctive character and known as bhat, a. term 
which 18 h»re applied to the silt deposit by the nver This 
alluviuni IS of great fertility and has a remarkable power o£ 
letauung moisture, it produces all varieties of crops, even sugar- 
cane and poppy, without irrigation, and is especially suited for 
the cultivation of wheat The presence of this Ihai is marked 
every whwre by the spontaneous growth of Maiig or hemp Being 
light and often sandy in appearance, mid at the same tuns requu«> 
mg nadber irrigation nor manuie, ita oulfeivation la very profiUdilm. 
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hhat teact proper u a narrow Btnp along tiio bank of 
the xiver, generaJljr conButung of so more than a angle line of 
TiUagee , but to the east of Bansi it widens out and occupies 
most of the land between the old ohaimdB of the Bapti^ attaining 
» breadth of about eight miles 'Where it oocnizs at a distance 
from tile river, howevor, and is no longer moistened by the annual 
floods, it loses something of ito exceptional character and 
requires artificial watering In the west, between the hkat 
and the uplands, is a strip of poor land containing a good deal 
of Tehwr Tins roughly follows the line of the road from Bonsi 
to Domanagau] In the centre it is slightly raised and forms 
the watershed between the systems of the Rapti m the north and 
of the Kawana and Ami on the south, but m pwrgana Bann the 
raised ndge is replaced by a line of of which the largest 
IS the Pathra Tal South of this inferior strip the land merges 
gradually into the day soils of the i^rkar, and m the centre of 
Basulpur there is much nee lend of an excdlent quality , though 
farther oast in pargana Bansi the soil becomes lighter mid in 
places IS uneven This is particularly the case in the tappas 
of Kesarha and Gulanr, where drainage channsls anddepi'essions 
alternate with ndgea, in which the soil is gonerally light and 
often infected with uaar 

To the north of the Bapti lies a broad stretch of rice land 
which, though at & greater elevation than the rest of the dis- 
inet, IS far more moist owing to the heavier rainiall and a 
somewhat imperfect system of drainaga. This tract is divided 
into two parts by a depressed belt of kaehhar^ which follows the 
course of the Banganga and Burhi Bapti nvers At first this 
low land is confined to a narrow stnp along the latter stream, 
but subsequently widens out and includes most of the loud between 
the old channel of the Bapti and the Bilar, thus oompnsmg 
the large tappas of Dabra and Hata, as wdl as portions of many 
others The greater part of this lc€kchh<vr is inundated m most 
ynaiB, and after heavy ram only a few elevated spots on which 
the villages are buUt remain visible above the flood. The soil 
in this tract is generally hhat, but it vanes m character, as 
the deposits left by the Burhi Bapti and the Eilar sometimes 
degenMate intopure sand Its quality also depends on the 3evd, 
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for on the tughor grotmd it 10 a good light soil, bat m 
the boUoTVfl it becomes a very stiff clay, whioh is sometimes 
irngated and prodnoes fair crops of wheat and barley, bat 
IS never so productive aa the upland hhat The latter, and 
notably in tappa Bata, bears magnificent rabt harvests, which 
to a large extent compensate for the precaiioosneas o£ the 
ithartf only portion of this tract which escapes inondation 
u tappa Ghanr, in which the soil is entirely hkatj though 
raised above the level of the hfuckhox proper raising of this 
portion IS of comparatively recent date and is due to the action 
of tho Rapti 

To the west of this shallow basia, in theDomanaganj tahsil, 
wo find a rich stretch of clay soil comprising tho two largo 
tappas of Aaamia and Bndhi, as wall os portions of Kop and 
Khankot To tho east of these the ground rises gradually, and 
the soil becomes lighter, though clay still predominates The 
change is marked by tbo increase of rahi cultii at ion and tho 
substitution of sugarcane and poppy for noo Along tho streams 
the ground is of(^ poor and uneven, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Sikri and Pare si a good deal of rchar is to bo found , but 
the chief drawback to this tract is its liability to flooding, 
accompanied by changes in the shallow channels of the 
river To the extroioo north lie the two tappas of Dhebarua and 
Khajahni, which form a continuation of tho Nepal Tarai and 
ronsist of a stretch of valuable rice land intersected by a unmber 
of hill streams and almost devoid, of tteesv 

Beyond tho lowlymg kachheui’ to the east lios a rich 
expanse of country of a more diverse appearance, the 
villages become more numerous and frequent grov(.s take 
tho place of the bare rice fields The sod is still chiefly 
clay, and in the north rice is the most important staple , 
but the rabh crops are more largely grown, and in. the 
southern portion there is a fair amount of loam soil of 
a fertile character, which as it approaches the Bilar meiges 
into bhat This tract is crossed by numerous rivers and streams, 
many of which are liable to overflow their banks in the rams , 
but the area tinu affected is small, and in many places all danger 
of uumdatioa has been averted by protective works oonatnicted 
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by the Saropean propnetore ^risio own large eetatoa in this part 
d the country 

IBVom the foregoing accotmt aoine idea will have been gamed 
of the prevailing claesee of Bod found in the dietnot In the 
thfee southern • fcahwiln of JSaraiyo, Basti, and Ehalilabad^ the 
prevailing form la loam) while in the noith the area of olay 
approxuDOtea in extent to that of loam> and in the two parganaa 
of Bansi W^t and Binayakpur clay is in marked excess The 
area of sandy soil is nowhere very considerable, bat it is largest 
in the high ridgo overlookii^ the Qhagra lowlands Pot the 
whole district, loam or doras, as it is here colled, constitates 65 
per cent , clay or m'lttar 27 per cent , and balwt or sand 4 per 
cent , the remainder being entored aa hachhar This olassifica- 
tion omits hhai, which is include! under one or other of the 
three mam soils wcording to its consistency It also fails to 
discrunmate kapsafSk kind of poor clay of a reddish colour, which 
rapidly dries after ram aud req^uires a constant supply of water 

The division, too, is faulty in that it treats kaehhar as a 
natural soil, whereas in reality the term is appl^ to land lying 
an the bed of a ni er, m contradistinction to the upland, genencally 
known as bangai' To the people, however, the only familiar 
dassification of soils, apart from that denoting their position 
relative to the river, is that depending on their situation with 
regard to the village site The boU of land immediately sarronnd- 
iQg the homestead is termed goirtd, corresponding to the gauhan 
smd hara of other districts , while next comes the miyoma or 
manjhoTf the middle zone, which lies between the highly manured 
and cultivated home lands and the inferior outlying fields, and 
lastly the pah or distant lands, known elsewhere as har It has 
been noticed that in ^is district the villagers fiequently omit the 
fntyana in talking of their holdings, and it has been assigned as 
a reason that the smallness of the villages m this dutriet leave 
no room for a middle zone It is on tbs dassification that rents 
•re inamly based, and in this connection the inherent character of 
the soil IS taken into less account than its artificial advantages, 
combined with special rates for special crops 

The nver system of the dutnot has to some extent been 
d^Rinbed already, bat a more detailed account may be given of 







the larger etreaaos The two mam drami^ Imee of Basla 
the Ghagra and the Bapti, both of which form altimaitelj a put 
of Ihe great Gangetio Bystem. The Ghagra drainB all the south 
of the dutnot by means of its affluents, though the amoaut <A 
surplus uater received by the river directly is very small. The 
Sapti performs a similar duty for the north, but m this case 
also the work is chiefly done by the tributary streams, and it is 
not till the river reaches to within a short distance of the eastern 
boundary that it gains m volume to any appreciable extent 
The Ghagra, or Gogra, the great nver of northern Oudh, is 
formed of the combined waters of the Kauriala, Girwa, fiKomlrii, 
and other streams, which have their ongm in the mountaios of 
Kumaun and Nepal The name Ghagra is very often applied to 
the Kauriala m the Bahraich and Kheii distncta, but it more 
properly becomes known by this appellation after its junction 
with the Ghauka near fiahiamghat m Bara Bauki hrom tba tp 
point it separatoB the latter district and hyzabad on the south 
from Gonda and Basti on the north, forming the southern boun- 
dary of this district from its entry opposite the sacred city of 
^jodhya, where for a short distance it is usually known as the 
Sarju, as far as Belgliat on the borders of Gk>rakhpur The river 
flows m a contmuall} shifting channel within a broad sandy bed, 
fully four miles in width. During the rains it curries an immense 
volame of water, but in the dry weather it shrinks to comparat- 
ively small dimensions, and numerous sandbanks appear in all 
parts of the stream, while on either side are to be seen low sandy 
stretches known as mawjAas, covered with a thick growth of 
tamaruk, and elsewhere, in those places which have received a 
sufficient deposit of siU, cultivated As already mentioned, the 
river has a constant tendency to change its coarse dunng the 
annual floods, and m this manner larg^ tracts of land from time 
to fawia are transferred either to the northern or southern banks, 
randenng the total area of the distiiot subject to incessant 
variation. These changes have oocasionsUy been accompanied by 
the formation of large islands, and as the deep stream rule prevails, 
th e constant shifting of the jurisdiction of such lands from one 
viW.ni«J: to another results in considerable inconvemence Xn 
wthsr parts of Basti ihe more gencisal rule prevails that the deep 
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stream is ordinarily the boundary, and that land gradually 
lihrown up by u nv®r belongs to that estate to ■which it has aocrned, 
but that l«»^nd Bevered by a sudden change of channel and still 
capable of recognition belongs to the estate from which it has 
bem divided Beferenoe has been made to the fact that id former 
tamPH the Qhaigra flowed nmch farther to the north, and it seenna 
certain that at one period it took much the same course as that 
now followed by the Manwar and tho Kuwona m its lower * 
reaches The intermediate channels are traced in the long narrow 
lakes like those of Sikandarpur, Pachww, Amorha and Chapar-* 
tfaala, in the sandhills which occur hero and there in the tar Aar , 
and in tho names of villages whero there was once a ferry, such 
as Gaighat and Dhonghata There are no large towns or import- 
ant markets on the Ghagra m this district, and the nver is 
nowhere bridged, even temporarily The crossing is effected by 
means of several fomes, to which reference will be made in the 
following (diapter 

Ghagra receives directly hardly any of the drainage of 
Basti, as except m the immediate neighbourhood of its banks 
all the surplus water is mterceptod by its affluents Occasionally 
the nver overflows its banks and submerge'^ the adjoining low- 
lands, with the result that wator is actually trarsferred from the 
nver to tho Manwar or Kuwana This happenei^ in 1870, causing 
an unnsually heavy flood on the Manwar, while the result of 
similar action lower down is to be seen in the Malda or Banpur 
Seta, acxofla-channAl whuh ccnnectA the Obagia wnb ihe Kuwona 
and came into existence about 50 years ago This is now a broad 
nver bed, and the result of the nmon is that the Kuwana from 
this point becomes practioallj an arm of tho Gh^^ra, so that 
when the latter is in flood it causes much inundation in the two 
parganas of Mahuli by holding up the stream of the Kuwaua , and 
it IB particularly in this part of its course that the Ghagra is 
liable to cause aenous damage 

Tho Kuwana, frequently written Kuano, nscs in the low 
ground in the east of the Bahraich district, and thence flows 
through the centre of Oonda It first touches Basti in the extreme 
west of pargana Bosulpur, and for some IS miles forma the 
bouadwy of the diatnct.. It then separates the Baati East 
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pargana from Bosti 'Wfiai, Nagsr Weat and Na^ar Eaa^ and 
after paising tlirough Maholi West and Mahnli East leaves tbe 
district m tbs sonth-eastem eomer^ a short distance irom its 
^auction with the Ghagxa in Gorakhpar The nver, while it flows 
through the ttporhor or central uplands, has firm and high banks 
on eithei side, and in no part of its course is liable to change. 
Lower down, at Lalganj, where it receives the Mauwar, the bed 
becomes sandy, the banks more sloping, and the channel shifting, 
and these oharacteristics become more markedly defined when the 
river is met by theMalda or connecting link with theGhogra The 
Kuwana has a considerable depth at all seasons of the year and 
IS navigable throo^^hout the district, although m its upper reaches 
the nver is narrow and winding, and the channel is obstructed in 
places by sandbanks and also by temporary pile bridges 

The Kuwana has several tributaries in this district, although 
but few are of any size or importance Of those that join it 
on the right or west bank the first is the Bawai, a small stream 
which rises in the north of pargana Amorha, and thence flows 
between steep and sandy banks, frequently infected with r^, 
through t^e western half of pargana Basti West, subsequently 
separating the latter from Nagar West for a short distance, and 
ultimately joining the Kuwana between Ganeshpur and the bridge 
on the provincial road 

The Hanwar, or Manarama, nees m pargana Gonda of the 
Gonda district and flows in an easterly direction ^ong the edge 
of the Sikri forest to the Basti boundaiy For a short distance 
it separates the latter district from Gouda, and is then jomed 
by the Chamnai, a small and sluggish stream After the junction 
the Manwar bends to the south-east and flows through the centre 
of pargana Amorha, on the eastern boundaiy of which it receives 
a small hibutary called the Bamrekha on its right or southern 
bank. It tbon passes through tho two parganas of N^ar, and 
joins the Kuwana in Lalganj in H ahuli West Tbe Manwu* is 
a fairly well-defined river, attaining considerable dimensions in 
the rains In most parts of its course the banks are shelving, 
and the land on. either side is remarkable for its fertility It is 
navigable by boats of small tonnage as far as Hataiya, bat the 
ohanndl is winding and in ^aces very nurow 
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TSi® only tributary o£ Miy importance thAt ib loceived by the 
KuTTana on its left bank ia tihe Katuehii^ w&ieh naea in lb* 
awampfl to the nwth oi Baeti Kaet and flows in a senthoeaeterly 
direction towards the boundary of pargana Kagar East, where it 
wnitas with the Oar^a, a similar stream which has its origin 
in the Bonth of fiasulpur Thexr combined waters continue in a 
Bouth-eastm’ly direction along the borders of the Nagar East and 
Mfthnii West pargaaas, then tunung south to join the Kuwana at 
Mukhlispur in Mahuli East Except m times of flood the nvec 
18 of iDBignificant dimensions, being a mere channel m the centre 
of a broad, deprassiom Both the Garehia and the Eatnehia in. 
the upper part of its course flow through a stiff day soil, but lower 
down in the Ehalilabod tahsilthe banks rise and the soil becomea 
light and sandy 

Beyond the i alley ot the Garehta the rivers and streams 
belong to the second great system, that of the B^ti This nver 
rises in the Kepal hills to the north of Bahraich, and after a 
oonrse of about 81 miles from that district traverses the northern 
portion of Gonda and flrst touches Basti in the north'-west of 
pargsjia Basulpur, close to the village of Singaryit and the ferry 
known as Aloteria ghat It thence bends southwards, but in a very 
tortuous coarse, uid for some distance forms the boundary of the 
distnct, but from its junction with the Suwawau, a small n>er of 
Gonda, it turns east and flows through pargana Rasulpur, past 
Domaru^anj and Gaura Bazar Thence entering Bansi East, it 
maintains generally the same direction and leaies the district on 
the eastern border, a few miles south of Uska. The m er reap- 
pears m pargana Kagar East, for some distance flowing along 
the boundary before finally passing into Gorakhpur As far as 
Bonsi, the course of the Bapti in this district lies through 
comparatively high ground and the i anations in its channel are 
but trifling , but east of that town the alteratnons have been very 
considerable At the time of the survey in 18S7 the fiapti flowed 
south-east from Bonsi along the sonthorn borders of the Ohaur 
and Hatatappas, but about 1865 it suddenly altered its course 
from the north-east and broke into the Ahwa nala, then a tmiall 
tributary of the Bangarga, and now flows through the low 
gitnuid of Clunr and 21ata in. tbs thaonds of these two streeauL 
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The old bod atxU exirts, bat (mly contains water dnnng the rams, 
except fora few miles above Karmauii-i^t, where there w still 
a alight current This change wha only one of many that had 
ocoonnd There is a tradition that the rL\eT formerly flowed 
m what IS now the bed of the Barar, the tributary of the Ami, 
and it appeftTB \ery possible that the latter also represents an 
abandoned course of the same nver At other tnnee the Bapti 
has assume 1 a more northerly chaund, as is evident from the 
very name of the Burhi Eapti or old Rapti In the norlhem half 
of the district there is scarcely any portion of the surface on 
which the river and its tributaries have not been at work at one 
time or another, and it is to this fact that the differenoes of 
soil are mainly due The Bapti br nga clown with it an immmse 
quantity of silt known as bhaif and one result of this is that the 
stream in places has gradually raised its bed above the level of 
the surrounding country , so that a heavy flood may easily result 
m the adoption of a fresh channel Another coiisequeiiwe of this 
phenomenon is that the banks of silt prevent any of the local 
drainage from flowing directly into the river On the south, all 
the country right up to tho Kapti is drained by the Ami and the 
Kawana, which also carry oS much of tho spill feom the greater 
river whea it overflows its hanks Similarly on the north, the 
drainage finds its way, not into the Bapti, but into the Parasi, 
Burhi Rapti, and other streams The rner, in Bosti as in the 
districts higher up, has an exceedingly tortuous course, being a 
sucoeasion of loops and bends Its length in this district is 
about 84 miles, but the distance in a straight line is no more 
than 48 miles These loops are especially noticeable to the 
west of Bansi, and there the toudencj of the river to straighten 
its course, by cutting through the necks of the peninsulas 
and developing a fresh bend on tho other side, has resulted in 
die formation of deep lakes, generally of a horse-shoe shape, and 
known as nauhhans, all along its course The Raph, which is a 
navigable river, is nowhere bridged in this distnot, the passage 
being effected by means of ferries 

The tributaries and aflluents of the Rapti are very numerous, 
espemally those on the northern or left bank Those on the 
south represent merely old bods of the nver, and os such are «f 
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little impoitanoe, save aa local drunage cliannela. The chief of 
these 18 the Ami, a stream -which commences a short distance 
from the Bapti in paigona Basulpnr and issues from a large 
tract of noe land At first it is very mconspicuoas, hnt 
gradnall} asBnxocs a defined channel, flowing through tracts of 
stiff clay and barren 1680?' For a short distance separating 
Rasulpnr from Bansi West, it passes into Maghar West, there 
recoiving a small tributary on its right bank near Banskhor, 
this IS kno-wn as the Bera-wa and rises m the depression to the 
vpest of Bndhauli. On the eastern borders of the pargana the 
Ami IS joined by the Barar, another old channel of the Kapti, 
which flows m a wide bed from the direction of Bankata, and is 
reinforced by a similar stream named the Bndha, which starts to 
the west of Bansi After joining the Barar, the bed of the Ami 
deepens and becomes wider, while the land on either side is 
broken and undulating, rising high above the nver and scored by 
the deep channels of the many tributary watercourses From the 
junction the Ami passes through Maghar East, and for some miles 
forms the boundary of the district At the point of exit it is 
joined on the south by the Bhudwa nala, which rises to the north 
of Miiganj, and the combined waters pass into the Gorakhpur 
district to join the Bapti The Ami, which has a length of some 
44 miles in Basti, is bridged on the railway and the provincial 
road, and also on that from Basti to Bansn 

The Burhi, or old, Bapti first makes its appearance on the 
western borders of the Oonda district and flows in an easterly 
direction through the Balrampur and Tnlstpur paiganas, receiving 
thd drainage from numberless small streams which come down 
from the outer hills and the forests which clothe -them It enters 
the Basti district near the village of Biskohar, and subsequently 
forms the northern boundary of paigona Bansi west as far as its 
junction with the Arrah From that point it passes through the 
eastern half of the pargani^ and then bends to the south^-east, 
umting with the Bapti in tappa Hata, about seven miles to the 
east of Bansi The point of junction is at all tunes liable to 
change, depending especially- on the action of the Banganga, and, 
as has already been mentioned, the f ormw course of the Burhi 
Bapti » now sidopted by the stream. ^Diroaghoat its 
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coutso in this district the Burhi Rapti appears to have an east- 
ward tendency, but to be diyertod Irom time to time by the hiU 
torrents which come rushing into it at right angles The result 
IS that as the river Bows through a tract of Icaehhar or low 
ground with a very friable soil, Us course u tortuous m the 
extreme, consisting of a senes of abrupt turns, with scarcely a 
straight reach an} where All along its length is to be seen a 
mase of Tiaukhans or old channels, similar to thoso along the 
Rapti 

The tnbutaries of the Borhi Bapti are very numerous, and f 
only the more importmit need be montioned Those on tho right 
or southern bank carry off the drainage from the north of Bosul- 
pur and the south of Ban si 'West, while those on the north are 
hiU torrents, which come down in su Iden rushes after a heavy 
fall of ram, while at other times only a thin stream of water is 
left to trickle o\eT a broad sandy bed Of the former the most 
important is tho Parasi, which rises near Tilakpur and flows 
along the soutborn boundary of Banei West, thence passing luto the 
low ground in the neighbourhood of Cbaur Tal, from thi*' point 
one branch poors into the Rapti to the south, near Narkatha, 
while another lea'ls eastward into the Burhi liapti The Parasi 
has several small affluents, the first being the Sakrahwa na2a, 
which carries off the drainage from the Loond Tal in tappa 
Awaima, a second is a small channel running southward from 
lutwa, w-Tid a third is known as the Akran Thu last rises in the 
Akran Tal, a short distance to the north of Domanagon], and 
after flowing past Chankhara turns eastwards and falls into the 
Parasi near Khaira 

A second and very similar tributary of the Burhi Rapti on i 
the same bank is the Bikn, which uses near Budhi in the extreme 
west of Bansi West, and flows thiongh the middle of that par- 
gana as far as Kathela , it then turns to the south for some 
miles, and again to the east, joining the Burhi Rapti at Mi8> 
raolia. 

Of the northern streams, the first is the Arrah, wbish, after ] 
usuing horn the hills, divides the Nepalese from the Oudh Taw ^ 
and foxms for about seven miles the boundary between this dis- 
ttxel aad Qonda, joining tiie Buifai Bapti a short distance to the 
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of Elhimkot To the OMt of the Arrah are the Chhagnhwa, 
Ghmaiy Awinda or Aundahi, the Sarohi, aad its tributanee the 
Karma, Sotaa or Satohi, and the Kaoohani All these, and 
seyeral others, flow through the rice country of the Dhebarua and 
Khajahm tappas, and are all of a very similar character Their 
channeiU are seldom well-defined, espesially as they approach the 
Burhi Bapti, and in many places their deserted beds have formed 
into marshes and lakes 

The next stream is the Banganga, a nver of considerable 
dnnensions Bismg m the Nepal Tarai, it enters this district 
near Jharna, and for some distance separates Bansi East from 
Bansi West At Antn it enters the former pai^ana and thence 
flows m the southern direction past Fipii and Kakrahi, where 
it now ]oinB the Bnrhi Rapti In fo i mer <lay 8 the Ban gauga united 
with the Burhi Hspti at the northern end of tappa Dabra, and 
the point of junction is at any time liable to change as the result 
of the heavy floods brought down by the streams, 'n hioh freqaently 
submerge the whole country from Kakrahi southwards to the 
Bapti 

The country to the east of the Banganga is drained by 
another senes of hiU streams, which are no leas perplexing in 
t hei r ramifications and constant liability to change The first of 
any importance is the Jamuwar, which shortly after its entry 
into the district, is fed by two small tributaries known as t'le 
Mnaai, Mahsai, or Hasdi, and the Doi, which falls into the n\er 
near Alidapur Farther sonth, at Naugarh, the Jamuwar 
receives on its left bank the Budhiar, the name given to the 
combined waters of the Mekhra and Ghaghnwa, which dram 
the Birdpur and Neora grants Five miles south, at Ksr- 
ehhulia, the Jamuwar falls into the Kunhra, shortly after its 
junction with the Dubai, a small stream rising to the west of 
Nangarh, 

The Knnhra is a deeper and more clearly defined stream, 
which flours through the Dondwa range, past the Nepalese town 
of Butwal, and enters pargana ^oayakpnr near the villi^ of 
Kbairanti. Flowing through the pargana to its western boun- 
dary, it 18 there jmned by the Tilar, which again is remforoed 

by the Suwa and Marti, mull Tarai streams of a similaT nature 

✓ 
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From the lanctiCHi the Kuahra forms the boimdary between 
Bansi West and Bmayakpnr, receiving the Hagni and other 
minor affloents on its west bank* Continuing aoathwardSi it 
paBses SohsB, and after uniting with the J'amnwar flows through 
the town of TTska to join the BapU 

Mention may also be made of another tributary of the G 
Kuzihra known as the Ghunghi, which for many miles forms the 
honndary between this district and Gorakhpur, and rises in the 
lower range of hills above the Nepal Tarai The united waters 
of theGhnnghi and Eunhra generally go by the n ame of 
Dhamela, and this appellation u commonly given to the Bapti 
Itself, in that portion of its course in which it follows the channel 
formerly taken by the Burhi Bapti, as far as the point where the 
n^er resumes its old bed at Karmaini-ghat in tappa Mehn* 
dawal 

account of the rivers in the north of Basti is necessarily 
brief and incomplete, as it would not be possible to mention the 
many smaller streams, as well as the edd river beds, which 
m the form of long, narrow, winding tois, silted np channels or 
S 018 , or mere depressions, are to be found in almost every part 
The Snhela tappa, for example, which bes between the Kunhra 
and the Ghnnghi, is intersected by a multitude of such old 
channels, nearly the whole of it is subject to inundation every 
year, and until the floods subside it is not possible to ascertain 
which course the rivers will have adopted for themselves 

The lakes and jlvda of the district are extremely numerous, 1 
and several of them are of considerable sise. As already men> ^ 
tioned, they are moat commonly formed by changes in the river 
channels, while in other cases the natural d^ressions m which 
the surface water collects and forms extensive lagoons, are 
genereJly due m some measure to fluvial action The largest 
and mostoelebratad lake inBasti, if not in the whole of the United 
Provnices, is the Bakhira or Badhanchh Tal, sometimes called 
the Moti Jhil, which lies on the eastern borders of the district 
brtween Bakhira and M^ndawal m poi'gana Maghar East This 
lake, though seldom more than four or fi\e feet in depth, covers a 
wy large area, about five miles long and two broad On the 
west and south the banks are sloping, and the fnnge of mardi 
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IB bat slight , bat on north and east a low fen Btrefcches for 
two or three miles and is regularly uiimdated daring the rams 
The water m the lake is largely derived from the overflow from 
the Bapti, and is prevented from e^aping by an embankment 
along the eaetem side The Pathra Tal is an irregolac pieoe of 
water, over thieo miles in length, on the borders of the Basnlpnr 
and Bansi East parganas, a short distance to the sonth of the 
Rapti It IB the property of the Baja of Bansi, as also is the 
Chaur Tal, to the north of the nver Both of these have been 
embanked for irrigation purposes In tho south of the district 
the moat noticeable lake is the Chando Tal, lying between the two 
parganaa of Nagar This is a stretch of water about two 
and a half miles long and a mile brood , it has regularly 
sloping Bides, except at the eastern end, whore the water escapes 
to jom the Manwar These and the many other lakes and jhiia 
are of considerable value for irrigation purposes, «id com- 
bine to rendor Basti famous for the exoallenoe of its wild-fowl 
shooting 

On the other hand, their presenco serves to show that the 
nataral drainage of the district is far from perfect In almost 
all parts the area bable to flooding is veiy laige, with the resolt 
that considaabla damage is apt to be done to the crops, 
while at the same time the effect on the general health of the 
tract IS very marked In the south, the two parganas of Mahali 
are liable to inundation from the flood waters of the Gbagra, 
where they pour into the Ku wana through the cross-<dianneI, and all 
along tlm alluvial tract of the Ghagra there are depressions full 
of ponds and marshes Similarly m the north, the greater part 
of the low-lying kachfiar, which extends along the course of the 
Burhi Bapti from the north-west comer of the district as fu* aa 
UiB Bakhira Tal, is mandated every year, and the extent of the 
floods may be estimated from the fact that communication by 
boat IS open between Bansi and Kakrahi, six miles across coun- 
try, the rams Similar, but less extensive, floods occur 

along the course of the Banganga, but the area so affected is not 
nearly so large aa m the north of the Domanagan} tahsil, where 
the noe tracts of tappa Awaima are frequently submerged by the 
Mcape of the flood waters of the Bapti through m the banki^ 
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and again Trliere the changea in the oourn of the Bnrhi Bapti 
hare resulted in still more serious uumdaliioiu m the central 
hollow of tappa Bodhi The ohangea m the course of the hill 
sfireams in Dhebarua and Khajahni verj often cause exfeensiro 
flooding, and the results are doubly obnoxious not only are the 
rice crops damaged by the rush of water, but the fertile clay soil 
lb apt to be overlaid with a deposit of barren sand Very few 
attempts have been made to remedy such defects of diaioage 
In some parts of the district embankments have been constructed 
with the object of restraining the floods, and an example of these 
18 to be found in Bu Ihi, where they are a fruitful source of dis- 
putes, inasmuch as they protect some villages to the detnment 
of others In the tappas of Birdpnr, Bhatuipar, and Untapar 
the overflow of the Tilar, Kunhra, and Qhunghi rivers is shut 
out by massive embankments constructed by the European pro- 
prietors who own laige estates in this part of the oonntiy In 
the floods of 1888, however, and again in 1903, the embank- 
ments gave way, and great damage was caused in the more lowly- 
ing estates One of these protective works in the shape of a dam 
thrown across the north of tappa Untapar by the proprietor of 
Saiauli has resulted in a change in the course of the Ghungfai 
The whole of the land thus liable to inundation is naturally 
precanouB, as the kkarif crops are always m danger of beug 
destroyed, and a continuance of the floods is apt to interfere 
With the cold weather sowing The latter constitutes the more 
serious danger, as apart from this, the floods are generally more 
beneficial thau otherwise, as they perpetually ennch ffcnd 
refreshen the soil 1%e lowlyiug tracts moreover gam a consider- 
able advantage in dry years, as was the ease in 1897, and on 
(he whole it may be said that serious damage only occurs when 
the inundations are nnosually extensive On the other hand, 
(he great dependence of the district on the nee crop renders it 
very sensitive to the eflPects of an early cessation of (he rams, 
which result not only in the partial and complete loss of the 
Horb/, but also in the contraction of the ra&» area In the 
past, however, the results of drou^t have not been senous, 
owing to the ease with which irrigation is gmerally obtainable, 
but » tract whuh is bound to suffer on such an occasion is the 
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aandy belt described aboye as the upcwhcvr edge. Another 
portaon of the distnot wbidi is m some degree preoanoafi is that 
uxonediatdy adjoituDg the forest tracts of Gonda, where wild 
cattle, pig aad other animals are apt to do extensive damage to 
the growing crops The part so affected is mainly ooz^fined to 
portions of the Sikandarpur and Bangaon tappas of paigaca 
Amorha 

The area classed as barren and unfit for cultivation amounts 
at the present time to 179,377 acres, or roughly one-tenth of 
the whole district Only a small proportion of this, however, 
can properly be regarded as barren land, inasmuch as 51,869 
acres are occupied by roods, village sites and bmldings, and 
at the same time no less than 110,819 acres are under water 
This submeiged area, covered by lakes, streams, marshes, ponds 
and tanks, u fairly equally divided among all the tahsils, the 
greatest proportion being found m Shalilabad, with 25,334 acres 
and the lowest in Haraiya with 16,036 acres Excluding these, 
there remain bat 17,189 acres classified as actually barren, or 
less than one per cent, of the total area of the district The 
largest amount of such land u to be found in the Haraiya tahsil, 
and the smallest in Homanagan], but as a matter of fact this 
total does not accurately represent all the land that should come 
under this category, as it is customary to treat as barren only 
timt which is covered with scrub jangle or long grass, the rest 
being usually entered under the column of old fallow Owing 
to this practice and the constant changes that have occurred m the 
{dasBification of uncultivated land, it u impossible to arrive at a 
reliable componson between the amount of barren waste at 
present to be found and that recorded at former settlemmits 

The total, too, is exclusive of the jungle area, which amounts 
to ahont 54,000 acres and is fairly evenly divided between the 
different tahsils In former days a large part of the district 
was covered with forest of boI and other trees, but since the 
introduction of British rule almost the whole of this has dis- 
appeared and given place to cultivation The clearaince was 
effected mainly by the grant of jangle tracts to various indm- 
dnals, ohzefiy Eoropeana, the condition of such grants heug 
the reifiaxnation of a certain proportion of the land so given. Xn 
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tins manner more than one bandxed thousand acree ol forest were 
converted mto cultivated fields, and now only a few remnants 
of the ancient woodland are to be found in the n<Nrth of the 
district, and even Aese contain no valuable timber The largest 
ef these patches la to be found at Chhitia in the Sansi tahsil, 
and affords a geod idea of the appearance of the diatnot m cdden 
days But of the forests described by Buchanan hardly a vestige 
IS left. The two long stunted jungles of Mabuli are now repre* 
sented merely by a strip of dhah whvdi has been left in a tract 
o£ twar land to the north of the Enwana, and by small patchoe 
which have been preserved in many of the villages for the sake of 
fueL The once extensive foreet in pargana Baati has been 
reduced to a narrow femge along the banks of the saxoe river, 
while the woods that border the .Ami and Bndha streams have 
for the most part been cleared, thongh there still remains a 
certain proportion of scrub pingle in the broken ground along 
these channds In pai^ana Basulpur scanty remains of aal 
forest exist along the Kuwana and in places the Burht Bapti, the 
Parasi, and the Sikn are similarly fringed with th» remains of a 
once extensive jangle Though the district is no longer rich in 
valuable timber, it can still be desoribed as well wooded, owing 
to the nomerons clumps of mango, mahua and bamboo, which 
surround almost every village site, except in the noe fields in the 
north, where the heavy day soil is unfavourable to the growth 
of trees 

Apart from the natural forests and woodlands there is a < 
very considarable area undor artificid groves These consist 
for the most part of mango and moAua tnrees, although the 
latter are not usually planted, their reproduction being left to 
nature. In the abundance of mnAiM trees Basti closely resem- 
bles Gosda, and as m that district their presenoe gives on 
i^reciable value to the waste lands The total area of the 
groves at the last settlements was 60,299 acres Since that tune 
there has been a sbght decrease, the amouuv mr 1906 bmr^ 49,700 
acres or 2*8 per cent <d. the whole district. The proportion is 
feirly high, althei^i exceeded in severd. distncts of Ondh, it is 
greatest in the Ehalilabad tahail, where it amounts te S 2 pm- 
uent. and least m the two norfhem subdiviuons of Bansi and 
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Domaruigatt], vbere, owing to tho piesenoe of natural }an^e 
alcD to the character of the boiI, it is not more than. 2 4 per cent. 

As m the other plains districts of the provinces, tiie znmeral 
^dacts of Basti are hut scanty, and consist of little else besides 
the conglomerate limestone known as haTtJea/r This is to be 
foond m many parts, and varies both in quality and valne As 
a generai role the komkar of the district resembles a soft marl 
uid IB of more value for the production of lune than as a road 
metal Qlie best is that quarried in tappa Manwarpara of 
paT^ana Kagar, along the banks of the Manwar, as it there takes 
the form of hard nodrdes of an excelleiit quality Beveial varie- 
ties of hamha/r are locally recognised, but they are distinguished 
rather on account of tiieir colour than of their composition 
These include the teha or dark , the mfed, or chun, that 

IS to say, white, milky, or lime-oolonred, the halua or dhv^ 
rthuxif BO called because found m sandy or saline soil , and the 
hwhtwa or Boorpiou-shaped, a name which is common in many 
other districts The price of ftonAor depends on its solidity, 
Ihe beat fetching about Be 1-12-0 per hundred cubic feet at the 
quarry , while, as usual, the most important item is the cost of 
carriage, which ranges from eight to 1 2 annas per mile Lime 
made from homha/r is sold at rates ranging from Bs 10 to Bs 16 
per hundred cubic feet, the latter price being charged when 
^uiTcoal IS employed in the burmug Another and very excel- 
lent Innd of lime 18 that obtained from shells, which are col- 
lected by Lumas on the banks of streams and lakes, notably the 
Ami, Manwar, aud Knwana nvers and the great Bakhira Tal 
Such lime, when prepm^ from the larger varieties of shells, 
known as sip, u employed for the finest kmd of cement work, 
and fetches about Bs 8 per maund 

eaorth u obtamable in most parts of the district, and 
If lit! a for making bncks are to be found in all the larger villages 
most oommontly employed m the construction of 
dwelling-housea is &e san-dned or hcLchfiKti bnck , this is of two 
Buses, the larger or ptsma sellmg at the rate of about 2,000, and 
the or at about 4,000 to the rupee Burnt bricks 

used to be made m native kilns of five different sizes, but the 
geBsral tendmej at the presont time lb to use bncks of tho 
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Pubho Worl^B department pattonii of whidi the ataudard meaaura 
u 9* X ^1* X lirst olaas bnoka of thia deacrxption coat 

Ba 10 per thoueatid, those of the second clasB Bs 9 and those of 
the third clasa Rs 8 The bticka are homt with fud obtained 
locally, chiody Ihst of the mango, iamanud and the vanons 
figs, whose wood is of little nae for other purposes Bnok-dust 
or Bwkh^f an ingredient in faster and the lik^ is either ground 
from bnckbats ut a kind of circular mill or else burnt from 
kiln>«ardi If prepared in the former maimer it fetches from 
Bs 9 to Bs 12 and e^en more for a hundred cubic feet, according 
to quality, but when made of kiln-earth burnt with refuse the 
price IS no more than Bs G Tiles for roofing also are largely 
manufactured by the Kumhars Tho flat i anety costs about 
double the pneo of the round, while in the rams the price of 
all tiles nsoB to nearly twice the usual amount Those of tho 
best qnabty fetch on an average Ba 4 per thousand, and tUmg 
with such material costs some eight annas per bundred square ftot 
Amongthetimbersusodm building are tboso of tho mahua, 
jamun and mango trees, which are sold in bulk for about eight 
annas a Cubic foot, but when hewn into scantlings coat from 12 
annas to Be 1 Hie mahua usually fetches a better pi ice than 
the others, but the wood of all three is liable to decay owing to 
the dampness of the climate and the ravages of white ants On 
this acooont tho scarcity of good sal timber is to bo regretted 
Logs of fair quality can bo obtaiued from the small Ghhitia 
forest in Bansi, but most of the gal required has to be imported 
from Gorakhpur or Bahramghat It is generally sold m beams 
knoun as or in blocks called latta, the latter containing 
four beams each, These are not, however, definite measures, as 
the dimensions continually vary , the price of blocks ranges from 
Bs. 20 to Bs 80 'When hewn and sold by the cubic foot, good 
sal timber costs from Bs 3-8-0 to Bs 4 Bamboos, which are 
used extensively, are obtainable everywhere, the larger kinds 
being ppichaaed for Bs 20 and the smaller for Ka 12 or 
Bs 15 per hundred 

In former days, when much of the country was still Y 
under forest, the district was nch in large game Bveu m ^ 
1813, when Buohanan visited BssU, the northern pargauas 
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'were the ha'ant of tigersj leopards, bears and even buffalo, 
w hila spotted deer, hysanas, and other animals, which are now 
either extmct or extremely rare, were common m many parta ISie 
disappearance of the forests, resulting from the grants of waste 
land and jungle, brought about an immediate change, and at the 
present time the larger canuvori^ the buffalo and the eh^/xtl are 
practioally unknown The wild animals that xemam include the 
antelope, pig, woh es, jackals, foxes, hares, monkeys, the 
wild cat and the porcupine , but even these have been greatly 
reduced in nombers during the past few decades At one tune 
antelope were so numerous as to constitute a positive danger, and 
in 1813 a thousand head might be seen in a d^r Wolves, too, 
swarmed in the mcmjha along the Ghagra , bat they are now 
comparatively rare, and very few are produced for the payment 
of the Go% eminent reward for their destruction The xoptilee df 
the district include snakes of several descriptions, the Tiidi n.it 
crocodile or nai!;, Tihich is common m the Ghagra, Rapti, and 
other rivers, and also in the larger lalres, especially the Bakhira 
Tal , and the long nosed variety called the gha/n.yalf which is 
similarly distributed 

The gamebirds of the district include the usual varieties 
found throughout the plains Amoi^ them mention may be made 
of peafowl, which are usually accounted sacred and therefore 
preserved from destruction , the grey and black partridge, the 
quail, the ortolan and snipe, the last bemg cold-weather migrants 
Basti u famous for the number and variety of the water- 
fowl which visit it during the winter months Geese of several 
species many kinds of duck, 'widgeon, pochards, teal, sheldrakes, 
grebes and coots abound m the lakes, descending from the Him- 
alayas and Tibet on the approach of winter, and returning with 
the advent of early summer Laige numbers are captured by 
native netters, chiefly Bahelias and Fasis They are sold alive, 
and there is practically no trade in skins and feathers, except in 
'the case of peacocks’ feathers, which find a ready sale and ord 
made up as fans 

The fisbenee of the district are of considerable value and 
importanoe Fish of almost all the varieties that occur elsewhere 
m the provinces ate to be found m the nversandlalmi,aiid form 
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a fftTOwite artiole of diet with most olasses of the populatiozu 
At the last oensna, fi^ermen and fisb-dealera together with 
dependenta, numbered 4^51 peraona^a figure which waa only 
exceeded in the neighbouring and larger diatriot of Gorakhpur 
They bdong chzefiy to the oaatea of Mallahs and Cbmns, who are 
boatmen by profeasion, Kewata, Gonyaa, Kahara and Faaia , but 
the practice la far from being confined to theae castes, as the 
majiwity of the cultivators betake themaelvea to fiduug when 
opportunity offers Fish are either sold in the bazar for local 
consumption, or else are roughly and imperfectly cured by drying 
or smoking, and are exported to Nepal The latter practice u very 
extensively followed m the case the fisheries on the Rapti and 
m the north of the district generally The implements m use com- 
prise the rod and line, nets of vaiious shapes and sixes, and several 
forma of wicker traps and basketa, the most common iA which is 
the wdl-known tap a Occasionally poiaoning la resorted to, a 
portion of a nver or lake being enclosed in a frame>work 
bamboos, withm which piecea of the bark of the wild fig are thrown 
In the Bakhira Tal large number of fish are caught by apearmg, as 
the bottom is too weedy to admit of the sncoessful use of nets. 
During the rams, when the fiah leave the nvers and the deeper 
pools, they are trapped by mSans of mud embankments thrown 
across the outlet of the noe field or jhit , the water is then drained 
off and finally baled outj leaving the fisb helplessly fioundenxig 
in the mud. 

The domestic animals of Basil are of the usual infenor type 
found m most of the plains districts of the provinces There u 
no special local breed, although the cattle of Hafanli have a cer- 
tain reputation , they are of small sine, but are very strong and 
enduring The better varietieB are imported from the forest 
dutnots of Bahraich and Khen Zn former days herds of wdd 
cattle were to be found m the jungles along the Kuwana in por- 
gana Basnlpur and also in tappa Atrawal of Ni^ar , but these, 
as m Gonda, were merely the descendants of domestic animals 
that had escaped, and at the present time they have completely 
disappeared The prioe of an ordinary pair of ploi^h-buUocks 
ranges from Bs. 20 to Bs 40, but much larger amounts are paid 
far those employed for burden or for draught purposes At the 
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ol the last settlement the estimated number of plough-animals 
sa the distnot iras 495^4, giving an av^age of 2 16 animals 
for a plough. A more aoourate enumeration was made at the 
cattle oensuB of 1899, which showed a total of 479,436 plough- 
animals, including male buffaloes, but leaving young stock out of 
account This gave an average of 2 28 animals per plough or 
eomewhat less than the general average for the province, while 
at the same time the avenge area of cultivation to each plough 
was Bomewhat under six acres, this being a comparatively light 
duty The last cattle census was that of 1904, when the district 
contained 506,277 bulls and bullocks, 307,744 cows, 5,162 male 
buffsloes, 100,682 cow buffaloes, and 373,004 young stock. The 
increase in the five years was somewhat remarkable, and may be 
attributed to a senes of prosperous seasons, although it was doubt- 
less due m part to a more accurate systam of record The returns 

give an average of 2 24 animals per plough, the propmrtiou having 
undergone little change The number of cows and cow buffaloes 
18 very largo, and points to the importance of the industry 
llunng the spring and summer large numbers of cattle from this 
distnot are dnven northwards to find pasture in the Nepal Tarai. 
They usually leave m Derembor and return in June or July, when 
the advent of rams renews the supply of fodder at home Nothing 
IS done in the way of scientific breeding In 1867 some Hissar 
bulls were imported for stud purposes in Gorakhpur and Basti, 
but the experiment proved a failure and has not been repeated 
[ The last enumeration showed a total of 35,852 sheep and 
241,092 goats, the former being most numerous in the Haraiya 
tahsil, and fewest in Bansi and Bomanaganj , while the latter 
are very evenly distributed The number of sheep is decidedly 
email, specially when compared with the average for the adjoin- 
ing diatncts of Oadh. They are mainly kept by Gadanyae, and 
are more valued for their skins, wool aud manure than for their 
flesh. The price of a sheep is not as a rule much more than 
Ba. 2, but Uiere is a considerable demand for the wool, which la 
made into blankets, and for the skins, which are bought by 
Chamars at a rate rating from Rs 20 to Rs 25 per hundred 
It IS a common practice for landowners to permit Bbeep to be 
pamttd on thair fields between August and November, prior to 
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the tpnng sowings, and m consideration of the mannre thus 
obtained the herdsmen receive a small payment in kind. In 
1868, an attempt was made to improve the breed by the uuporta> 
tion of soma long-wooled rams from Hissar, hut the results 
were not satisfactory, and no further measures were taken. Goats 
on the other hand are comparatively numerous, the total for 
Basti hmng above the averi^ They are kept by the lower 
castes generally, but mainly by Ahirs, Oadanyas, Chamars and 
Jttlahss They form a fairly common article of food, but are 
chiefly valued for their skins, which, when tanned and cured, are 
put to a variety of uses, and are worth as much as the live 
animal 

The oeitiBus of 1904 showed a total of 2,004 horses and 10,032 
ponies These figures are in no way remarkable, nor are the 
animals deserving of any notice There has been no attempt at 
scientifio breeding, either on the part of Qovernmont or of private 
owners The ponies are of the usual wretched description, and 
are used for the carriage of gram and other articles Transport 
IS, however, more commonly effected by carts, of which the 
district contains a large number , they are fairly strong and well 
made, and good wfaeelB are manu&ctured locally Neither is it 
necessary to remark on the donkeys, which numbered 6,406 , they 
axe no better nor leas miserable than in other districts, and are 
cm^oyed as beasts of burden by Kumhars, Dhobis and other*. 
Camds are scaroe, as the cbmatc is said to be too moist for them 
Elephaate, on. the other hand, are very numerous, az?d every 
well-to-do aamine2ar keeps one or two They are not expensive 
to teep, and are almost a necessity as a means of locomotion 
during the rams The usual arrangement is to giie the keeper a 
piece of land, from Which he has to find food for hiS beast. 

The district is fi^om free from the ravages of cattle disease 
Rinderpest, here known as mota, being considered by the peofde 
as analogous to small-pox, often assumes an epidemic character 
during the summer months, stud is very fatal in its results Foot- 
and-mouth disease, too, is always common, but is not so serious, 
as a considerable proportion of the animals attacked recover Aa 
m all submontane tracts, the malignsnt sore-threat, known aa 
bosmoirfaiigic septiQoemie) occurs m most years and causes heavy 
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fliortaliliy In oxder to check the spread of cattle dtseaee, a 
peripatetic veterinary aeeutant siugeoai is attached to the dis- 
trict^ and a second is shortly to be appointed , but so far the 
results have been but small, as the people generally offer a 
passive resistance to inoculation. 

The olimate of Basti somewhat resembles tbat of the other 
submontane tracts in the north of Bohilkhaiul and Oudh, though 
it IB milder than is the case with the distncts further west. The 
heat in the summer months u less extreme, and the west winds of 
the hot weather are but rarely expenenced, and lose much of 
their burning force On the other hand, the cold d! the winter 
months is less extreme, and frosts seldom occur The sev^ 
frost which did such widespread damage throughout the pro- 
vinces in Febmary 1905, did not indeed leave Baati untouched y 
hut Its seventy was less extreme and the deetrootion then caused 
was not sufficient to render any relief measures necessary fiucb 
an event is qmte ^ceptional, though in all years hailstonns ora 
a constant source of danger during the spring For a number o£ 
years no thermometncal observations have be^ recorded m tha 
district, but past experience shows tbat the mexunumtemperatura 
IB seldom more than 100^ in the diade m sununw-, and toat the 
jnuumnm on few occasicms ffiUs below 50°*, while even in June 
the nights are comparatively cool The prevailing wind is f ron> 
toe east , it ususUy sets in during April, and combines with 
local thundetstorms from the bills to cool toe atmosphere and 
preserve a tinge of verdure in the grasa 

The rainfall is usually heavy, and this fact, combmed with 
the pTOzumty of toe hills, tends to render the climate damp, but it 
IS not specially unhealthy, except at the end of the rams, when 
the ground u drying, and the variation of the temperature, from 
the beat of the day to the oomparaUve chilliness the night, is 
considerable At that season fever is prevalent, and the north of 
the district, at any rate, is decidedly malanous Ilie regular 
raina begin towards the end of June and continue till about the 
third week m September, while a final fall may be expected in 
toe first few days of October It is of great hnportanoe to 
agnoulture tbat this last downpour, known as the AotAtyo, toould 
be ample for it u requued not m^y fw the lata noe^ tltoto 
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moisteii iJie gronad for lihe Tddn sowings and to ensure a sufficient 
supply of water in the lakes and ^htls for the winter irrigation. 
In the cold weather them is often, though not always, a fall of 
ram, generally in January, but sometunes later Such winter 
mins are not altogether an unmurod blessing Ihey improve the 
umrngated crops, but when they fall heavily and late on land 
which has already been watered artificially they do more harm 
than good Records of the rainfall are taken, at the five tahsil 
headqaaiiOTS, but &e district average thus obtained fails to 
represent the true rainfall of the tract as a whole, inasmuch as 
the amount received in the extreme north is decidedly greater 
than that registered at Bansi or Domanagau] Private records 
taken at Budpur show an average of nearly 64 inohes, while m 
1889, it amounted to no less than 91 mches — a very remarkable 
figure for the plains The returns go back to 1864 for Bansi, 
Khalilabad and Gaptaingauj, which till 1876 was the recording 
station for the Haraiya tahsil, and to 1867, for Basti and 
Bozoanagauj From 1867 to 1905 inclusive tho gen^l average 
was 49 46 inches, the greatest amounts being 76 32 inohes in 
1894, a year of general excess , 72 84 inches in 1871, when floods 
did extensive damage here and m northern Oudh , 68 22 inohes 
in 1890 , 67 32 inches in 1879, and 67 mches m 1903, when 
serious flooding again occurred in many parts In fourteen 
other years the fall was above the average The smsUest 
amounts ever received were 23 B inches in 1877, a year of general 
famme , 26 mches m 1873, resulting in scarcity throughout the 
eastern district , and 29 77 inches m 1896, though on this 
occasion Basti suffered to a very slight extent as compared with 
other traots As already mentioned, there is a considerable 
vanation in the distribution, the rainfall increasing directly with 
Uie latitude. Domariagan] shows an average fall of 5242 
inches, and Bansi of 5103 inohes Basti and Khalilabad 
approach more blosely to the general figure, with 47 88 and 
48’29 inches respectively , while Haraiya obtains bi^ 4516 
inches, in spite of the proximity of a great river like the Ghagra. 
The heaviest fall recorded at any single station for a year was 
92K}2 inches at Khalilabad m 1894, followed by Haraiya 
with 84*78 inohes, it u ranarkable that in that year Bansi 
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xeguteored bat 55 inches, or far less than any other tahaiL 
Khahlahad, too, holds the mmimnm record, with 15 1 inchea in 
1877 

l!1ie healthiness or otherwise of the district is amply lUns- 
trated hy a consideration of the vital statistics As elsewhere, 
these are somewhat vitiated by the inaccuracy of the records, 
especially m early years , but none the less they are of consider- 
aUe value as representing the general conditions of life Records 
of deaths are extant from 1871 onwards, hnt during the 
first decade the returns are obviously too low at any rate up to 
1877 The averse death rate obtained from the official figures 
18 22 27 per mille, and this would have been much lower but for 
the abnormal mortality of the famine year of 1878, when the 
rate rose to 4287 I>anng the ensuing penod of ten years, 
for which the returns are far more reliable, the rate was 23 12 per 
thousand of the population, the maximum being 37 97 in 1884, 
when the ravages of small-pox were experienced m an intense 
form, and the lowest 21 lo in the preceding year For the last 
ten years of the centnry, the average rate was 30 34, varying 
frooi 18 77 m 1893, to 40 08 in the following year, when the 
rainfall was exceptionally heavy, and fever and cholera occurred 
to an almost unprecedented extent The annual rpturns both 
for deathe and births since 1891 will be found in the appendix * 

figures of the former certainly fail to pTO\ e that Basti is 
an unhealthy district, for the death-rate is appreciably lower than 
in the other traus-Ohagra tracts and in the Oudh district of 
lysabad to the south of the rivor Returns of births are avail- 
able from 1881 The average rate from that year to 1890 was 
43 05 per mills, the excess of births over deaths being remark- 
ably large zn every year and hetokemug a rapid increase of 
the popuJation during a decade of great prosperity For the next 
inter-oensal penod, the average was 39 32, the deduie being due 
to Uie unfavourable seasons in 1895, and the two following 
yean, the number of deaths beu^ largely in excess of the hirthe 
Bmce 1898, however, the recovery has been rapid, and in the 
absence of any unexpected calamity a large increase may be 
looked for at the next enumeration 


* Appen4U IsUs 111 
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Another table, showe the prevailing caiiBee of death, and 
this, too, IB to be somewhat liberally interpreted, as the responsi- 
bility for the diagnosis rests ultimately on the village watch- 
man As usnal, £ever heads the list by a large majority The 
term includes not only malarial fever, which is the undoubted cause 
of most of the deaths ascribed to it, but also influensa,pneamonia| 
and other common diseases of which fever is but a symptom 
From 1874, when the causes of death were £rst registered, 
to 1880 the annual mortality from £e\er averaged 78 per cent 
of the total number of deaths, rising to over 83 per cent in the 
femiiie year of 1878 In the next decade the proportioxC was 
69 per cent and no remarhablc epidemics visited the district, 
and from 189l to 1900, the a\erage was 71 per cent , the greatest 
mortality occurring in and after the wet season of 1894, and 
during the scarcity of 1897 

The records show that cholera has never been absent from 
the district for a single year, and the disease may be regarded 
practically as endemic Not aufiequently it assumes a violent 
epidemic form, and carnes off large numbers of the people, 
especially among the poorer classes The ongm of these out- 
breaks IS often ascribed to the dissemination of the disease from 
the great fairs at Ajodhya in Fyzabad and at Debi Paten m the 
north of Gouda, probably not without reason , and when it has 
once got a hold upon the district, it is very difficult to eheok, 
owing to the height of the water-level and the consequent difficulty 
of preserving the wells from contamination, either directly or by 
perciJation The disease invariably occurs at the commencement 
of the hot season, and as a rule ceases with the advent of the 
monsoon From 1874 to 1880 cholera accounted for 7 6 per 
cent of the recorded mortality, outbreaks of some intensity 
occurred in 1875 and 1880 During the following decade the 
number of deaths was very large in every year except 1883 and 
the following, the worst epidemic being that of 1887, when the 
mortality amounted to over 10,000 persons The proportion c£ 
deaths ascribed to this cause dunng the period was 7 7 per cent. 
From 1893 to 1900 the rate was even higher, amounting to nearly 
11 per cent In every year the mortality was considerable, but 
m 1891, 1892, and 1894 it rose to alarming proporbons, more 
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tihan 89^000 petBona feJling viotima to the duease in tfaethreQ 
yean Sumlair widespread epidexnioa occurred m 1905 and 1906^ 
the latter being almost the worst on record 

Of the other diseases little remams to be said, except in the 
case of sznail-pQx. This occurs every year, bnt only occasionally 
does It now cause great loss of life it is most prevalent during 
the apnng, hat is generally present also tfaroagbont the winter 
The returns show that from 1874 to 1880 small-pox was responsible 
for nearly six per cent cd the total recorded mortality, while 
during the ensmzigten yemrs the average was under fire per cent, 
and this would have been much lower but for an extraordinary 
epidemic in 1884, when over 19,000 were carried off by the disease. 
No suohoQtbreaks have since been experienced and the nuxabeT of 
deaths has nei er reached a high figure save in 1897, a year of 
gener^ sickness * The disappearance of small pox can only be 
attributed, to the spread of vaeoination, which was introduced 
into the district lass than 50 years ago In former days inocula- 
tion was generally practised, but not to a great extent, and 
'ftnrtba.na.Ti states that thia fact was due to the extreme views held 
by the Musalmon population on the subject of predestination 
A« early as 1871, the number of persons \accinated annually 
had risen to nearly 6,000, and during the ten years ending in 
1880, the average number of oper^itions was 11,250 The total 
rose constantly throughout the following decade, the average being 
17,360, but no great prioress was effected till 1880, when the 
total rose at a bound from 17,000 in the previous year to more 
46,000 The progress then achieved bos since been main- 
tained fairly steadily The average number of persons vaccinated, 
between 1691 and 1900 was nearly 46,000 annually, and in 
every subsequent year this figure has bees laigely exceeded 
Basil is now as well protected m this respect as most districts 
of the provinces, and there is but little fear of any serious 
epidemic 

Of the other causes of death reference need only be made to 
plAgtic^ which first made its appearance m 1902 The mortality 
in that year was but small, bnt the disease reappeared in the 
following seasons, and in 1905 accoonbed for more than 4,000 

* Appendix Tatle IV 
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deathB. Sven iihia aanotmt is, however, msignificant as compared 
with the returns o£ the neighbouniig district of Asamgarb. 

Statistics of infirmities were first collected at tbo oonsus of 
1872. It was then found that the distnct contained 67 insane 
porsons, 204 deafomutes, 793 blind, and 135 lepers Subsequent 
enumerations have shown considerablo variatioiis in these figures 
In 1901, the number of insanes was 144, of the dcai-mutes 753, of 
blind 1,896, and of leperadGl The number of doaf-mutes is very* 
large, being only exceeded in Gorakhpur, Almora and Bohraich 
This infirmity aq»pears to be closely associated with goitre, a 
disease which u very prev^ent in Basti and the adjoining 
districts, and is said to be connected in some way with tho water 
of the Ghagra, Bapti, and other nvers which have ihoir ongin 
in the hills Blindness is not particularly common, as is the 
case in all tho submontane districts, whore tho moist olimato does 
not conduce to diseases of the eye in the same degree as tho dust 
and heat of the plains to the south As in the neighbonruig 
districts of Gorakhpur and Fyzabad, leprosy is fairly prevalent, 
and this fact was noted by Buchanan in 1813 The cause of this 
affliction 18 still unknown, but at the present time there are two 
predominant theories, one being that it is due to a fish diet, and 
another that it derives its origin from mouldy rice If cither of 
these be the correct solution of the probkxn, tiie prevalence of 
leprosy m Basti may oertamly be adduced in support of the 
eontentiom 
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The earliest reference to the development of the dutnct is to < 
l>e fonud lathe accounts of the Chiuese pilgrims, from '(rhich we learn ' 
that lu the fifth and eeienth ooiitunes of the Christian era Basti 
and Gorakhpur had relapsed from tbeir pristine state of civiliza- 
tiou into ono gn^at forest The ne'^t source of mformation is the 
Am ^Akharif compiled towards the end of the sixteenth century 
It 13 very difficult to obtain from this, however, any accurate idea 
of the condition of things then prei ailing , but it is cortam that 
the cultivated area was very small, and that the southern parganas 
alone could boast of any extensiv e oultii atiou Subsequently the 
district continued to improve under the local Rajas, who were 
to a large extent independent, but progress was checked by intes- 
tine warfare, and also by the incnrsions of predatory tribes in 
tbe north The growing power of the Oudh Government also had 
a letarding effect, owing to the extortion of the officials , and at 
the cession the condition of the country was miserable in the 
extreme In 1813, when Dr Buchanan visited Basti, the south 
had to some extent recovered , but the north was very sparsely 
cuUiv atfid, and tbe area of jungle and grove laud was dispropor- 
tionately great In the north-eastern portion of the district all 
progress was stopped by the Nepalese war, and it was a long tuna 
before the forests wen. cleared and the waste reclaimed It is in 
this quarter that most of tho large jungle grants are situated, and 
these have only been brought under cultivation within the last 60 
or 70 yeara A profcaaional survey of the district was completed 
in 1838, at the time of tbo fifth or first r^ulai settlement, and it 
Was then asoer tamed that the cultivated area was 806,703 acres, or 
53 5perceat, of the whole. Every pert of the district had improved, 
while the south was for the most part in a high state of cultivation 
Duni^ this settlement the rate of development was well maui'- 
Isnied, and in 1859 the area under the plough had risen to 
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lfi47^9 acres or &2 per oent Aocorato ^nnaal rotums ao6 
compiled till 1884^ and by that year the cultnated area had 
increased to the metent of 100,000 acrea During the ensuing 
ten years a steady increase was observed, the average being 
1,204,400 acres, and the mazunum some'srhat over 1,250,000 
acres m 1893 A marked decline then ensued, nvring to a senes 
of bad seasons, which cnlmmated m 1897, the average area culti- 
vated m the five years ending in 1899 being 1,215,340 acres. 
The district, however, made a rapid recovery, and in the follow- 
ing five years the area under the plough exceeded all previous 
records, averaging 1,271,427 acres The Tutums for 1905, are 
shown m the appendix * The total cultivation was 1,285,712 acres 
or no less than 71 9 per cent of the entire area, a proportion 
which IS only exceeded in a few districts in the United Provinces 
The ratio of the cultivated to the total area i aries in different 
parganas, but not to any marked extent It is highest m the 
remote tract of Binayakpar, where it amounts to as much os 81 4 
per cent,, while next comes Bansi East with 75 per cent and 
Baanipnr and Basti East with over 74 per cent The other 
parganas axe somewhat below the general a^ crago, Amorha coimng 
last with 67 per cent , although this is perhaps the richest port of 
the whole district 

It IS coiisequeintly obvioim that but little land still remains 
available for cultivation. As already mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, ten per cent of the area is barren waste and 2 S per cent- 
IB taken up by groves This leavps but 15 3 per cent under the 
head of cultnrable waste, and from this a farther deduction of 2 3 
per cent must be made on account of new fallow, or land which 
IB ddiberatdy left untiUod under the usual system of rotation 
Of the remainder, some €9,000 acres are classed as culturable 
waste proper, and 163,000 acres as old fallow This area consists 
mostly of uneven ground on the banks of nvers and streams, or 
of land which is either too swampy for ordinary cultivation or 
18 rendered barren on account of saline effloresoencea But tho 
greater part of the area recorded as old fallow is not really fallow 
at all, but waste land which has never been cultivated, smd distin- 
gnished from the other classes only by tho oiroumstance that it is 
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not overgromL by long gross or jungle The \raate area u 
approximately equal in all the tohsils of the distmet, though 
perhapB Haraiya shows the largest proportion It was estimatod 
at the last settlement that the area of good land still availablo for 
cultivation was not extensive, though subsequent events have 
proved that a considerable amount of fresh ground has been 
brought under cnltiv a'^ion owing to the stimulus of an ouhaucod 
assessment It is possiblo that in the northem pargauas of 
Kasulpur and Banai thoro is still room for some extunsion of 
the area under the plough, but gimerally speaking, it is only the 
most inferior laud which has been left untouched, and i*- la certain 
that a large proportion of the so called culturablo waste could 
novar repay tillage 

The system of cultivation onvolvod in Hasti docs not differ 
from that followed in the neighboonug di% nets and presents no 
special features The farming is on the whole good, and tbo 
standard of husbandry is enhanced by the fact that, as m Gonda, 
the population is distiibuted over a largo number of hamlets, 
usually within eaoy reach of their fields , and the general charoeo 
tor of their land^ enables ^e cultivators to maintain a constant 
succession of ha'’vcats during the year, with the exception of the 
hot weather and the beginning of the rams The small amount 
of current fallow bas given use to fears on the s^^orc of over* 
cropping , but the soil does not seem to have suffered matoiially 
from this cause, although the supply of manure for those staples 
that require or would benefit from it is probably sea celj suflicn nt 
Manure heaps are to bo seen in every village, but tho amount 
available is small, as, in accordance with tho usual custom, tho 
bulk 16 utilised for fuel Practically manure is confined to tho 
more valuable crops, such as wheat sugarcaue, poppy and vogot- 
ables The usual system of rotation is observed, oorcals alter* 
Bating with leguminous crops, while the more exhaustive plants, 
such as sugarcane and poppy, are never sown twice in successioii 
on the same laud Fi^ds bear different names according to the 
crops and harvests for which they are saccesBiveiy tilled Ib the 
case of the rabi they are known either os pahkar, tuiferar, or okhaon. 
The jpalihittr lands are those which, ordinarily reserved for nee or 
sraie otheribl^atH/oropjaEeleft fallow for one autumn harvest and 
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are oarefullj prepaored for spring wheaiii, latter being some- 
timee followed bj Bugaroana Those known as iaJl;rar are nee 
lands, which immediately after harvest are prepared for a second 
crop, generally gram, mamoTj or barley , and okkaon is the name 
given to fldds which are ploughed m Augnst and sown with the 
more valuable rabi crops such as poppy, tobacco or vegetables 
Similarly m the the fields are known as moor, ymewa, 

or magha/r The first are those which, after 1} mg fallow, are 
broken up m August and ogam prepared m the spring, being 
ereDtoBlly sown with nco dniing the rams The term janewa is 
given to fields which have already borne a sprmg crop and are 
sown again mthe same year, and magkar to those from which 
a crop of nee has boon taken m the preceding year and are again 
prepared for a similar harvest in the ensuing July Geneially 
speakmg, the people make the moat of the resources at their dia* 
posal, and save in regard to a few projndices and superstitions 
they have probably not much to learn from others in the practice 
of 1h.eir art 

The cultivator’s stock-in-trade olao is much the same as m 
other distncta In addition to the plough, which has a lighter 
and longer share or pkar than that found m the Doab, the 
ordinary implements comprise the hea\y beam or board which 
serves the purpose of a harrow and is hero known as the henga , 
the jpkoraka or mattock, the khurpi or spud, the haeua or sicklo, 
and the jjancKa or rake for collecting the grain on the threshing* 
floor To these may be added a few others, such as baskets of 
different description, the painft, or ox-goad, and the garasi or 
idiopper for cutting np straw for fodder 

Taking the physical conditions of the drstnet into considers 
taon, itu only natural to find the khan,/ harvest largely exceeds 

the rob* in extent. At the last settlement in 1889, the total area 
occupied by the autumn crops, which indude jarhan nee, 
sngBzuaae and orAccr, although they are not reaped till later, was 
^34,081 acres or 68 per cent of flie total cultivation. At the 
wame tune the ra&ihorveflt covered 748,910 acres or 61 per oent 
S^ubsequent yean have shown a considerable expansion, especially 
on ^ part of the khariff which in the eight years en^ng m 
1065, apvemged 952,500 acres, «b compared with 782,600 acres 
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in the ro&i predomuianoe on the part of the hAort/ oocata 
in every tahsil except Khalilebad) in vhidi the rain oovue « 
el^htlylarg^aiea The dupropwtionie moat marked in iDomana* 
ganj, where it emoanta to «ome 95,000 acres Kext comes Banai, 
in which the hhanj exceeds the spring harvest by aboat 70>00p 
sores, while in Haraiya and Baati difference is comparative^ 
email The said or extra harvest is usually nnimportwat, and 
seldom covers more than 5,000 acres, the greater proportion q| 
which IB found in the Khalilabad tidisU. 

Conoomitantly with the increase in the cultivated area there 
lias been a fairly rapid development of the practice sA double- 
cropping In 1884;, the area hewing two crops in the year was 
307,600 acres or 269 per cent of the total cultivation This 
had risen to 29 per cent at the time of the settlement in 1889, 
while subsequent years have shown a still further inorease 
Dunng the past eight years it has averaged 354 per oent the 
maximum being 5,08,900 seres in 1904, or no less than 3957 per 
oent The chief factor in this increase has been the spread of 
nee cultivation, which has gained ground m all parts of the 
district, tihe effect on the double-cropped area resulting £rom the 
practice of sowing gram and other similar staples on land which 
has already borne a harvest of early nee The proportion 
land bearing two crops m the year is greatest m the Banai tabsil, 
where it amounts to over 40 per cent of the cultivation, and 
lowest in Somanagan], m which it is under 32 per cent 

The table given m ^ appttidiz shows the distnbntien ci 
the principal crops in each tahsil and the areas occupied by them 
in each sucocssive year smoe 1898 *' The cbmate and soil 
Basti cure suitable for the growth of nearly all the more valuable 
products, and cotton is the only important staple which is not 
cultivated, the reason beujg that the climate la damp Indigo, too, 
was formerly grown and manufactured to a considerable extent on 
the estates of the European grantees, but its production was aban- 
doned several years ago aa it ceased to be a profitable undertaking 
With these exceptions, however, we find in Baeti almost aU the crops 
which ore grown in the other parts of the United Provinces, 
althou|d^ several of them occupy but an insignificant position. 


* Appndli;, Table Yl, 
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In the khsnf harvoBt by far &e most valuable and exten- 
sively ‘Cultivated staple is Tice This covers more than half the 
entiFe cultivated area of the district, and on an average amounts 
to 706 per cent of the hhanf harvest l%e proportion is 
naturally greatest m the north, amounting to 8129 and 79*89 
per cent in the Domanaganj and Bansi tahsils respectively , la 
tahsil Basti it approximates to the general figure, Mibile m EbaM- 
abad and Haraij a it » below the average, coverii^ but 51 96 
per cent of the hharxf area m the latter The spread of nee 
cultivation during the past 30 years is very noticeable, as m 1877 
it occupied only 683,200 acres, as compared with nearly 697,000 
-aores in 1906 As rice forms the main food of the people and 
constitutes the principal article of export, its oultuation may be 
noticed in some detoiL Innumerable vaneties of nee are grown 
in the district, the difference m many cases being so slight that 
only the practised eye of the cultivator himself can detect it , but 
as elsewhere, it may be divided into three broad classes the coarse 
early nee known as usaAan, from being sown broad-cast, or 
iAodatn, from bemg roapod in the month of Bhadon, the late 
transplanted vaneiy, genencally called jarhan or aghanv, from 
the ibet that it is harvested in Aghan , and lastly the comparativoly 
aowce summer rice known as horo The early nee is the most 
profitable -of the ordinary rain crops, and is sown in the beat 
lands of tho viU^e, being nsually followed by peas or some 
similar staple m the rain Such fields pay a very high rent, 
but at the same time much of the uaahan is sown m outlying 
lands, in which no rdbi con be grown owing to the hardness of 
the soil or the want of irrigation and mannre The late nee or 
jarhan is far more %ainable It is grown on land which seldom 
bears a second crop, but the yield is so large that it compensates 
for the loss of the spnng harvest The crop thrives best in a 
day soil, but the most important factor in the selection of the 
fields is the position of the laud os regards drainage , for the pla nt 
requires a constant supply of water till at least the end of October 
In the south of the district, the best jarhom grows in sots or 
shallow depressions, sufficiently deep to retam the water, but not 
deep enough to allow tho noe to be swamped , while in the north 
Tt Sea in great trac&, locally called dab or d&lnr Consequently 
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tlia area under jarhan is far greater in the conntry beyond the 
Bapti than in the parganas to the south, urhero early nee largely 
l>redominateB !n]is iact fonns the most important element ui 
determmmg rents , for in the south the double-cropped land is the 
mainstay of the village, aul tho richest and most careful cultiva- 
tion IS in the fo%nd Helds, uhile in tho north little attention is 
paid to anything but the jarkan, and the higher lands are usually 
neglected, save for the comparativdy small area in urhich the noe 
IB sown before transplantation As is thecaso with usaAan, there 
are innumerable varieties of jarkotn, one of the best of these being 
the hcermo,) irhich was introduce! fiom Burma by Mr Peppe of 
Birdpur The northern tappas of the Bansi tahsil supply some 
of the best descriptions of what is known eommoreially as Patna 
noe Another kind of winter rice is thai called karangtf v hioh 
•only differs from jarhan m being sou n broadcast instead of 
transplanted The &oro, or summer rice, belongs more properly 
to the account of the said harves Tho cost of cultivation and 
the average outturn of tho different kinds of nee, as is the caso 
with all other crops, are speculati\ o q^uestious, and little relianco 
can be placed on tho ofRoial returns At the last settlement Mr 
Hooper came to the conclusion that 12 mauuds per acre was a 
fair and moderate cstimato of the average yield in a good yar&on 
village, bnt it is certain that on many occasions far better results 
ha^e been obtains 1 Mr Poppe oonsiJciod that Ibu average 
profit per acre was Bs 3, but so much depends on the season, as 
u oil as on the position -of the field, that such estimates am prootio- 
ally uselcsB 

Tho only o<.her kharvf staple of any great \alue is sugar- 
cane, which covers on an aierage 5 11 per cent of the area sown 
in this har\C8t Tho proportion van s greatly lu different parts 
of the district, for in the two noithem tahsils, and especially 
Bansi, the amoDiit of sugarcane cultivution is very small, while 
m Haraiya and Basti this staple accounts for 8 74 and 9 17 per 
cent of the harvest respectively Generally speaking, however, 
cane is to he found in all parts of the district except the Tarai 
tract in the north. According to Mr Hooper, there are four 
principal varieties, known as haroMa, mar^ and scmrfi 

The firsts which is the floweriiig kind, is only found in the 
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mUlwnal bnot of ihe Ghag^a, and especially in lihe manjhct landa, 
where it grows without irngatioDy while the others axe not 
xestncted to any particular locality The crop requires a laige 
amount of manure, and cannot be grown in ihe same land for 
two years mnning, while sometimes the fidd ts prepared for a 
whole year before the cane shoots are planted Sugarcane is apt 
to be damped by excefiai\o ram, and in certain soils it is liable 
to injury from white ants Ko refined sugar is now manufactured 
xn the district the juice is simply boiled, and made up into bheha 
or balls of coarse unrefined sugar, known as ffuJ" The estimated 
outturn ranges from 16 to 20 maonds per acre, and the cost of 
cultivation from Rs 19 to Rs 21 

The remainmg crops call for very little notice A ceitau 
mnonnt of maise is grown, averaging o4;7 per cent of the 
haiTVCst, and is increasing in popularity, especially in the 
ailluyial tract of the Ghagra and near the Rapti in the Bansi 
tahsil, More important is arhar, which in this district is usually 
sown alone and covers on an avors^e 11 38 per cent of the 
hliOTnf area, the proportion exceeding 15 5 per cent in Khalilabad 
The laiger millets, ywvr and ha^ra, are not groun to any appreoi-< 
Bible extent , the latter is almost unknown, and only a very little 
^tMsr IB harvested, although a &ir amount is sown m the Baeti 
and Haraiya tabaile and cut while green for fodder The small 
and coarse millet known as kodon is found in every part of the 
district, and especially in the Bansi tahsil, being sown on the 
inferior light soils and receiving no manuro or irrigation The 
pulses known, as wd and •mwag are found m all parts, but tho 
area is nowhere important, and tho somowhat similar crop 
called moth is to be seen on the poorest lands The remamder 
of the harvest comprises a little maitdua, PU, hemp, and a small 
area of garden crops 

Of the spring or raht, staples the moat important is wheat, 
though it does not cover the largest areok When sown by itself, it 
occupies on an average some 164,000 acres or 21 per cent of the 
entire harvest In the Bansi tidisil there is but little pure wheat, 
I3ie average bemg 13 78 per cent , but elsewhere the proportimi is 
mnoh higher, reaching 27 32 per cent m Haraiya, where wheat 
sar p as Bc s all other crops in extent It thrives best in the li|^ftfsr 
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loam soils, its place bmttg taken by barley in tibe inlenor lands, 
and consequently the greatest areas of irheat ore to be found in 
the cenb'al vparAar tract and the tarhar of the G-hagra The 
crop IS the most expensive of the rabi products, as *the land 
requires very careful preparation and irrigation is almost invan- 
ably needed the estimated coat is from Ks 15 to Us 17 per acre, 

the outturn from 12 to 18 maunds 

A large amount of irheat is also sown in combination with 
barley, and this mixture, known os covers about 128,000 

acres, being moat common in the Bansi and Khalilabad tahsil 
It IB a fa\ ourite crop with Brahman cultivators, and though less 
profitable than pure wheat, yields a good rotum with loss labour 
Barley is soft n alone to some extent, notably in the Bansi tahsil, 
but it 18 more usually mixed with gram, tho to^ol average area 
of barley in combination being 281,750 acres or o6 ce^t of 
the whole rahi harvest. In Bansi it amounts altogcthor to more 
than 50 per cent , but in Haraiya, on the other hand, tho propor- 
tion is no more than 26 8 per cent 

Gram is also sown alone, but not to any groat extent On 
an averi^e it covers some 31,600 acres, or four per cent of 
the rahi harvest, though of late years this figure has been largely 
exceeded The plare elsewhere occupied by gram is taken in 
this diBtrice^ by peas, which cover on an average nearly 170,000 
acres, or 21 7 per cent of the total area , while in 1905, the figure 
rose to over 200,000 acres The proportion is highest in the 
Basti tahsil, but is above tho average in all tho aoutborn parganas, 
though even in Bansi peas cover a lai^r area than wheat They 
are very generally sown m succession to early nco, and as the 
crop requires not only irrigation but manure, it is commonly 
found in the goind lands of the village, while gram, maew 
and the like are sown in the outl}iiig fields The selection 
of the spring crop, howevor, depends on the soil, the irrigation, the 
population of the village, and even the caste of the cultivatoiv 
If a village is thickly populated, an early and productive food 
or<^ IB the first necessity, and lu such a case peas are generally 
grown, unless the cultivators ore Brahmans, this caste preferring 
barley mixed with wheat If the population is small and the 
hoMiiigs are laxge, so that the tenants eon afford to grow crops 
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tor sala, they sow luuaeed or 2aA^ which m good land are 
TBzy profitable The estimated outturn of peaa vanes from 12 
to 16 miHinda per acre, or two mannds more than that yielded by 
gram * 

Linseed is a somewhat favourite crop in the northern tabsils^ 
especially Bann^ but it is also found throughout the distnot 
covenng <m an average 46,400 acres or 5 8 per cent of the 
rain. Of late years, too, the area hoe greatly increased, owing 
no doubt to the high prices provailmg, and in 1904, over 80,000 
aores w^ sown with linseed The crop is usually nnirrigated, 
and IS frequently grown on the outlying and inferior fields 

Mention should also be made of poppy, which occupies 
on an av^go nearly 20,000 acres or 25 per oent of tho 
mhi area This profitable crop is most estensii ely produced in 
the Haraiya tahsils, uhere it amounts to 6 64 per cent., and 
in this portion of tho district tho receipts from opium go a 
long way towards the paymeot of both rent aud revenua There 
IB also a fair amount in the Basulpnr pargana of tahsil Domana* 
gan], and m tho Bosti tahsil At the same time there appears 
to have been somo declino in poppy cultivation during the 
past 50 years, foi in 1864 the area was 68,800 acres, and tho 
average from 1860 to 1890 Tias no less than 31,500 acres, 
the annual payments im the same period being nearly ten 
lakhs 

Among the remaining ra&t cre^s are included maetM*, 
which IB grown in all parts of the district and occnpiLS some 
15,000 acres , mustard and rape or lafvbj with alont 7,000 acres, 
almost wholly in tho northern tahsil, potatoes and other 
V^atables and garden crops The area under the last is small, 
the gardening ca^es usually deiotmg themselves to poppy, 
which they find more profitable , as a rule garden cultivation 
IS earned on in the neighbourhood of large towns and vil- 
lages, but in Basti there are no towns of an} mse and very 

villages of importance 

The aaid cropa, grown in the hot weather, are generally 
insignificant Mdons are raised to some extent in the sandy 
soil adjoining the larger nvers, but the area thus cultivated 
u very smolL The only staple deserving mention is the boro or 
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Bummei noe, to which reterenoe has already been made This is 
mainly found m the parganas of Maghar East and Bensi lEast, 
and IB sown in seed beds m moist places, and transplanted along 
ilte edges of lakes or ponds. Its ooltivation is chiefly earned on by 
the sides of the Bakhira and Cbaor Tale In the former sniall spaces 
are enclosed withabank of earth and the water baled out, a sufficient 
supply being allowed to enter when required Ih the Chaur Tal 
irrigation is obtained from the Farasi, the waters of which are held 
up by a senes of dams for several miles The crop is said to he 
even more productive than yarkan, and land suitable for its pro- 
duction fetches a high rent There is another kind of noe grown 
in the lakes, known as doLus^ , bnt this is not of much importance, 
and IS chiefly confined to the Sikandarpnr Tal, where it is sown 
broadcast m the mud The lakes also produce the wild nco 
or itnm, which springs up along the edgos of the shallow 
water and is commonly naod as an article of food Another 
product of some importance is the singkara or water-nut, which 
13 extensively planted by Kahars and others 

The district is on the whole admirably supplied with means i 
of irrigation Accurate statiBtios of tho area actually watered ^ 
in each year date only from 1884 The returns of the 1860 
settlement are useless, as they show merely tho land which was 
considered irrigable, owing to its position near a well, tank, or 
nver, and for tho same reason the statements recorded by the 
Famine Commission of 1888 are equally valueless Tho avail- 
able figures show that from 1885 to 1894, the annual amount of 
land artificially watered was, on an average, 505,688 aoroa or 
41 4 per cent of the net cultivation. This is a very high propor- 
tion, especially as the decade embraced a period of generally 
ample ramfalL From 1895 to 1904 tho average was even higher, 
tho annual amount of irrigation being 552,385 acres or 44 3 per 
centb of the area nnder the plough The figures for 1904-06 
are shown in the appendix, but in that year, owing to the heavy 
winter rains, the amount was the lowest recorded since 1886 * 
The preceding year, 1903-04, on the other band, exhibited the 
naxunum irrigated area, 620,000 aciigs or 48 per cent , of the 
cultivation. The proportion is very high, and is exceeded in few 
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Mid on the whole ^ ijiiay be said tibat m oidwary yeaia 
UTigatuoit IS avaihiUe foe every field that reqairee water Ae a 
rsloi the jarhan nee needs no irngaiion, nor does arkar, nor 
do the crops ebown on the Bapti bkai area and the Ghagra 
MetnyAs, so that if these be excluded, the supply is ample for the 
rest. In most places indeed thero is more danger from an excess 
of water than from any deficiency, and perhaps the only tract m 
which die means of irrigation are scarcely adequate is the narrow 
stnp of sandy soil which marks the southern edge of the nparhar 
in the two parganas of Mahnli and Nagar These facts are further 
lUuBtratod by an examination of the letums for the difiperent 
parganas and tahsils E\en m 1905, when irrigation was at a 
diseonnt^ there was no upland pargaua in which Itss than 4& per 
cent of the cultivated area was artificially watered, with the 
possible exception of Mahuli East, uhere the proportion was 4.0 
per cent , and here it must be remembered that much of the area 
lies low and possesses a sufficient natural moistare In such a wet 
year very little irrigation is required m the two northern tahsils, 
especially Bansi, and at all times the bhat tract and the Tarai, 
both in the two parganas of Eansi and in Binayakpnr, may be 
■aid to require nothing be} ond the natural supply 

Taming to the sources from which irrigation is derived, we 
find from the returns of the past ten years that some 209,500 
acres or nearly 3S per cent of the irrigated area is watered from 
wells, 232yl00 acres or 42 per cent from tanks, yAi2s, and 
lakes , and the remaining 100,600 acres or nearly 20 per cent, 
from other souroos, such os the streams and the private canals m 
the north of the Banu tahsil Those relative proportions are 
not always maintained In 1896-97, when the rainfall was 
very scanty, the tank-irrigated area f^l to below 129,000 acres, 
while that supplied from wells rose to over 281,000 acres— a fact 
which IB of somo nguificanoe as lUnstratuig the capacity of the 
district when pat to the test The same phenomenon ooeurred, 
but to a less d^ree, m 1902-03, when the well irr^ated area rose 
far above the average As a rale, however, tuiks are preferred 
to w^ as affording a ^cheaper and less laborious xoeane of 
xnigation, thoa^ they are no more free m Basti than dsewhere 
frma the disadvantage of drying up when they are most required. 
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Ik every port tbe distnot the vrater xb ssar the snrfbo^ 
and a eenes of observations taken at the last satllement show 
that the average d^)th to the water in the wellflie 12 feetoneinch 
In the Bansi tahsil it is not more than nine feet nine inches^ 
and in Domana^anj which includes a email portion of the 
upland tract, ten feet three inches Farther south, in tahsil Bastt, 
it moreaaes to 13 feet four inches, while m Khalilabad it le 12 feet 
two inches, and in Haraiya 12 feet four inches. The construe 
bon of wells therefoTe la a matter of no great difficulty In 
eveiy part of the district, except perhaps the sandy edge of the 
nparkar, unprotected earthen wells can be made very rapidly, 
at a cost ranging from Rs 2 to Bs 5, and last for about eight 
months They are only dng when the rainfall is insufficient, but 
they form a most valuable means for maintaimng the area of tba 
Bpnng harvest in a dry year Thus in the famine of 1896>97 
very large nambers of these wells were constructed and the rain 
sown was equivalent to 78 per cent of the normal But as a 
rule a comparatively small number of these wells are employed, 
the total being only 2,66o m 1905, when the demand for irr^a> 
tion was below the average Masonry wolls, which are in every 
way preferable, being more capacious and very dm able, are far 
more common At the last settlement they numbered 18,963, 
while in 1905, the total had risen to 24,346 The construction of 
such wells received a great impetus during the famine, when 
nearly 1,600 were made as the result of advances given by the 
Government They gener^ly consist of a bnck cylinder laid in 
mud, mortar being seldom employed, and cost from Bs 50 to 
Bs 60 The largest number is to be found in the Haraiya tahsil, 
where over 9,000 are at work, while next comes Basti with 7,000 
and. then Khalilabad with 4,660 In the northern tahsils they 
ora less numerous, the total for Domariaganj aq.d Bansi being 
under 8,700 Here the heavy rainfall is sufficiently conserved 
m tanks, depressions, streams and ponds, so that well imgabos 
IB genmally unneoeBsajy In this district owing to the h»ght of 
the wster levd, the use of bullocks u not required, and ordinarily 
tihe wells are worked by the lever or dhenkal, the pole bemg 
attanfaed to a fcHrksd wooden post, known as the khamhaf or dee 
supported on a mud wall, called bhiidf when there are moraleyesB 
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than one In some places tlhe oharldi/^ or pot-uid-piillqr B;^8tem u 
also to be seen 

As already mentioned m the proviene chapter, taarka ahonnd 
m every part of the district JChe term mclwleB the large and 
amaili lakes, tho shallow depressions in which the surface water 
collects, T^ularly ccmstniotcd reservoirs, and the deep excava- 
tions round village sites. Some of the lakes, such as the Aila 
Tal in Sheopnr, the Iicond Tal in Awamia, and the cham of jhda 
in Bhanpur, form central reservoirB, frem which the water flows 
hy artificial chminels to considerable distances, and fills up the 
village ponds and tanks, so as to irrigate the ja^rJuin when 
necessary Bogularly constructed tanks are often to be seeny 
even in the rtce country, where they serve a very useful purpose 
As usual, water is raised from tanks by means of swing-baskets, 
called ber%j or sometimes, when tho height to which it has to be- 
lifted IB small, by the don, a wooden trough which is worked by 
the lever on. the same principle as the dhen^Lil Frmn the* 
channels into which i^ is lifted the water is scooped up and 
thrown over tho land by means of a spoon-shaped shovd called 
the hatha 

The term other sources comprises the irrigation derived 
from the nvers and streams whether directly or by means of 
canals. The natural watercourses are employed in all the par- 
ganas of the district, but the largest areas so watered are to be 
found in Bansi Cast, Basulpur, Basti East, and the two Maghars 
When water is raised itom the streams directly, the ben is 
usually employed, or even the don, but when the streams are 
dammed up, the water is made to flow along chaunds cut through 
the higher ground on either bank Such channeils, mto winch 
the water flows naturally by the force of gravitation, airo 
eidled hvda, m dutimstion to the ordinary barha or ditch, 
into wfaich the water is poured by the lift In the 
northeiru tappas of Dhebaroa and Ehajahm there is a regular 
Bystem of jwhan irrigation from the small hill streams by 
means of these dams and Mtfos, tiie practice being rendeced 
necessary on account the diffienlty that would otherwua 
be expenenoed in regolating the flow of these mofontaan 
toixents 
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The levla system has been developed into a regnlar senes of l 
Canals on the estates of Messrs Peppe and Bridgman lu the north ] 
of the Band tahsil About the year 1S60 Mr Peppe first thought 
of stoiing water for his estate by damming the Marti nver on 
the Nepal frontier, but it was not until 1864 that a failure of the 
rams led to the exerution of active measures Work was first 
started on the Siswa, a small stream about ten feet deep and 20 
feet wide, which, after entenng the grant from Nepal, runs 
through two pieces of high land At this point a rough embank- 
ment was made, and the water thus hdd up was led by means of 
hastily dug channels to the noe fields This was the beginning, 
from which originated the present system, whereby a large property 
which 70 years ago was covered with forest and jungle, has 
Secured complete protection from drought and famine The ivater 
necessary for irrigation 18 deri\od from the Marti, Sisua, and 
Jamuwar nvers The two last aro merely fed by surface drain- 
age, and take tbeir nse a few miles beyond the Nopal boundary , 
Imt Ihe Marti is a more pretentious stream, and derives an addi- 
Uon^ supply from a spill of the Banganga river By means 
of three earthen embankments the level of the water has been 
sufficiently raised to enable it to flow by a network of canals 
through the Ikrdpar, Neoia, and Alidapur estates At one time 
the TUor also was dammed for irngoting the Bulha grant, but a 
heavy flood carried away the weir, and no attempt was made to 
rebuild it The reservoirs are supplied with massive masonry 
escape weirs and gates, by which the surplus water is allowed to 
pass auay during the rains, and the banks haie been saved from 
bursting even in the heaviest floods For many years it was 
found that much of the Marti water was wasted, and at the same 
tune some defieisncy was experienced in the case of the other 
streams, owing to dams nmde higher up by the Nepalese Even- 
tually a eansA was dug from the Marti reservoir leading to that 
of tile Suwa, and finally a third reservoir, called the Majanli, 
was bmlt behind the Siswa embankment but at a lower level, and 
connected with the Marti by a channel 12 feet wide. The Marti 
mserveiT u provided with three wrens, one of which possesaw 
seven gates, five feet six inches by five feet in size, one witii five 
gates, five feet six inches by four feet , and the third with six 
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gites, five feet by two feet aiz mchee Tho aide and front vrelle 
MO bnilt on wella atmb to an average depth of tan leet bdow the 
nver bed The level of the water has bean raised 16 feet, and 
it IS diacha^ed into two canals of 12 feet in breadth and one of 
sight feek The Siswa reservoor waa constnioted by throwing «s 
ambankznent a mile long and eight feet high a'>iosB the valley of 
the stream and placing m it two weirs, one with seven gates, six 
feet by five feet, and the other with five gates, six feet by foar 
feet. The water has thus been raisod 12 feet and is discharged 
nte three camds of eight feet each The third or Msijanli 
reservoir has been fcvmed by a sunilwr emLanlanent, and i» 
provided with a weir of ten gates, fii o foet six inches sqoare, and 
two sniface escapes The water level has been raisod 20 feet, and 
die reservoirs supply three canals, one of eight feet and two of 
four feet in breadth. On the Alidapnr estate there is a still 
larger reservoir, formed by an embankment over the Jamnwar, 
constmeted by the late Mr Bndgman , it possesses one weir of 
20 gates, five feet by three feet six inches, and supplies three 
eanals each eight feet broad A fifth and similar resen'tnr is to 
be foimd in the Keora estate In each case the mam canals are 
nm down along the high lands to the sonthern boundanes of the 
•state, and from these again distributaries branch off in every 
direction, so that practically eveiy Beld is directly connected 
with the canaL With the exception d afew villages m the imme- 
diate migbbonrhood of the reservoir, the whole of th^ grants are 
ander flush irrigation , and the total length of the canals is about 
185 miles. No direct charge is made for the water, and thongh 
it IS supposed to be amalgamated with the rents, tbs rate per acre 
does not exceed that of similar, but xmproteoted, lai^s m &e 
neighboorhood The amoant of water used vanes with the needs 
of the season. Thus m 1904-05 only 54 acres required migation, 
but in other years no less than 30,000 acres have been watered 
by these means The value of the canals is shewn by the fast 
tiiat there has never been a faihire of the crops sinoe their men- 
tion, and even in 1897 a good onttnrn was eecnrod 

The example set by the £uropean proprietors has been 
fuKowed m t2ie neii^boaruig tappa of Banjaraha by Baba Shoh- 
ntt Sinf^ Htt irngatum works ace on a toBaUer soafe, baft wt 
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niited to tlie oiroomatanoes of the estate They oonnst of two 
dams with masoory wens, on the Mahsai; supply ing two eaauds 
with a total length of 16 miles , and two earthen dams, from 
which 19 miles of channel are supplied^ in the villages cd Semra 
and Nibi, on the Jamgadna or Doi, a tributary of the Jamuwar 

The district of Bash has on several occasions been visited bv s 

m ^ M. 

drought, but the results have never been very senons, and may 
more pioperly be desonbed as scaroities rather than fimnnss. 
Little IB known of the early calamities of this nature Tradition 
relates that a great drought occurred during the reign of Auiang- 
seb, probably in 1661, and that no ram fell for two years, 
with the result that the Bapti ran almost dry Another faimus 
occurred about 50 years later, but no authentic details regarding 
It are known , and Buchanan mentions that the famine of 1769 
caused great distress in Basti and Gorakhpur The district 
appears to have escaped tho ravages of the great ohaUm famine 
of 1783, and was unaffected by tho scarcity of 1803, when large 
exportations were made to the less fortunate districts of Oudb 
Again m 1814, and in 1837 Gorakhpur and Basti were untonohed, 
though some pressure was occasioned by the great nse in pnoes. 

In 1SG3-69, Bosk was little less fortunate The rains broke 8 
in the middle of July, but aftor a few days a dry luterial sue ^ 
ceeded and lasted till the middle of 8optember This caosed 
coDBiderable damage to the rice crop, half of which was lost in 
the parganas south of the Bapti, while in the north irrigation 
was rendered neccseary Some bnef storms occurred in Sept- 
ember, but the ram again ceased, and evontnally the noe, both 
Xisahan and jarhan, failed to the extent of one-half Ifumerons 
earthen wells w^re made in all parts of the district^ and their 
assistance, aided by good ram in January 1869, resulted m a 
rabi harvest whioh was estimated to be 75 per cent of the normal 
and to cover nearly 90 per oent of the aierage area No relief 
works were neoessaiy on this occasion, nor were any suspensions 
or remissions of the revenue granted , those that suffered moat 
were the labotmng classss, on whom the high prices told some- 
what severely 

Xn 1878-74, Basti and Gorakhpur were to some extent e 

■ffeoted by tlie gnat Bengal famine A Hefiment rainioU caused 
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tt {aQnre of the nee crop and a marked oontraction of the robe 
area, while a seyere frost m January did moeh damage to the 
arhar and ol^r pulses Consequently relief works were started 
in the spnng, the average nomher of persons who attended 
throughout March being 2,200, the figure rose rapidly during 
April, when it averaged 28,000, the maximum being 84,000 at 
the end of the month. It was then discovered that many were 
attracted by the light work and ample remaneration, and a 
reduction of the wages together with an increased task sent large 
numbers back to the fields The poor ra&i outturn, bowe\er, 
tended only to enhance prices, and m the last week of May 
127,000 persons were relieved daily on the works This state of 
things came soon to an eaid, for early in June the rams set in, 
and by the end of the month all the works were closed, although 
the poorhouses at Sansi and Basti were maintained till the end 
of October Altogether Ss 4,28,660 were expended by Goyeru* 
ment on relief works, and Ks 9,840 on the poorhouses and other 
institutions for infirm paupers 

The dearth of 1877->7S was of a more serious nature and 
affected the people of Basti to a greater degree than any of the 
preceding cidamities In 1877, the monsoon was very deficient, 
and from the beginning of June till the end of September no 
more than 11 3 inches fell, W’lth the result that the noecrop m the 
north was an almost entire failure and the other khar%f staples 
yielded but one-fourth of tho normal outturn. Prices immediately 
rose to an unprecedented height, and by the end of the year the 
condition of the poorer classes was considered critical A poor- 
house was opened at Basti towards the end of October, while in 
January 1878 similar institutions were started at Bansi and 
MehndawaL In spite of the mcressing distress, no relief works 
were undertaken till the l9th of Pebmary, when a small number 
of persons were given employment on the Basti and Mehndawal 
road The ra&i harvest was fair, as regards wheat and barley, 
thongh tile outturn of the mfenor grain was much below the 
aven^ , the cessation of harvesting operations only served to 
increase the general distress, and by May the situaition had 
become acute, lai^ numbers of people migratmg firom the dutaiot 
io Gonda and Nepal. Xt the end of May and the beguming of 
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Jane^ two rebel works were opened on tbe roads from Bana to 
Budhanli and Xakrahi-ghiiit, and the iiomber of persons in 
receipt of rehef rose to 64,000 at the end of Juna In the 
b ftginmng of ibe nextmontha third work was opened <xi the Belwa 
dam, but Uie attendance was small, and eventually operations 
were easpended by a flood on the Gbagra The numbera on the 
other works gradually declined during July and September , on the 
26th of the latter month, employment ontbeKakraht-ghat road was 
closed, while by the end of Ostobor tbe famine ceased The total 
cost of relief operations was Ba 1, 50,350, to which most be added 
priN ate subscriptions to the amount of Rs 2,788 for the main- 
tenance of the poorhouBcs, and liberal grants ma It. by the Raja 
of Bansi, through whose ag^cy alaige uumboi of persons ueie 
supported 

From 1879 to 1896, the district escajied calamilns of this E 
sort but in 1896 97 a partial failure of thi croivs followed by ^ 
high prices, caused considerable distress, w hich in Tanuary 1 897 
almost amoimtedf tn famiite The serious deficiency in the raiu>< 
full of 1896 followed on a cycle of rathei poor ycais , in 1894 the 
khar^f crops bad suffered from flooding and tho- ensuing rahi 
was disappo nting , while in the autumn of 18% the rams coasod 
prematurely, bo that tho late ncc suffLiod and tho tabi area was 
eoutracte 1 The rains m 1896 bigan. in good time, 1 ut a break 
set in about the middle of July and lasted for a month Good 
rain foil during tbe third week in August, but thon the mooBoon 
came abruptly to- an end, and little more was rucLived till a few 
good showers m the last week of No\ ember rendered mucdi benefit 
to the spr ng crops in parts of the district The outturn of the c arly 
Kxoe, on which the people mainly depend for their food, was only 
three-fifths of the normal, and th^ of tbe jarkan no more than 
•ne-fourth, the tcriial produce of the kharif being estimated 
at 6) annas in the rupee. The following rabt was better, mas- 
much 08 three-fourths of the Bonaal haryest was secured, and the 
^hpnoeapre\ ailing rendered the monetary return far greater 
than that obtoii^ed from a fall crop hi ordinary seasons Bosti 
Was thus more f(»tunate than the neighbouring distnets, and the 
«dy portions m which the distress was in any way acute oom- 
pnaed ouB'timd of Domanogan] and about threo-fourlhs of 
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Xhftlilftbad Jb. tiie fon&er thfi nod IaiuIb to tho noitii an^ ztovib" 
wost flaffered from aa inaiiffioient raanfall^ and m tbo la4teir iJm 
jtftiTnft cause was at work; and though the f*aht wm leas nnsatiafsO" 
torj; the advantage on account was counterbalanced by the 
greabeir pressure of population. 

13ie height to which pnces rose was due, in the first place, to 
the insufSoient supply of nee, which from November 1896 to the 
following ne^ex oheaper than 9 sers to the rupee or 

nearly double the normal price , and latterly to the extensive 
exportation of the ra^ food crops, so that by June hardly any 
f»1ii.iui of gram could be obtamed at a cheaper rate than 11 serg 
The labouring classes and mendicants felt the pmch of soaroity 
at a very early date, and the influx of be^ars into the town made 
it necessary to open a poorhouse at Basti on the loth of August 
1896 During the same month test works were opened on the 
roads, but just at this time ram fell in sufficient quantities to 
enable the winter nco to be transplanted, and thus caused a con- 
siderable demand for labour, so that very few persons were 
attracted to the works, which were closed after a iew days Du- 
tress again mode itself f (dt in September and October, bnt private 
chanty sufficed for the requirements of the moment, and the 
agncultunsts were not yet at the end of their resources Their 
chief need was seed for the rabi harvest, and at first it seemed that 
the supply would be insufficient Meetings were held to impress 
the savM/ndara with the necessity of assisting their tenants, and 
the sum of Bs, 72,000 adi anced by Government for the purohase 
of seed aud the construction of wells was worth far more thuTi the 
antual amonut by reason of the stimulus which it gave to the land- 
lords and also to the village Banias Eventually 78 per cent of 
the normal rain area was sown, and during October and Kovmaber 
the labourers found ample employment in the fields Hie demand 
fell oflF, however, towards the end of the lattermonth, with the result 
that distress became more apparent, while pn\ate chanty waa 
no longer sufiSiiient to relievo the immediate pressure Fooihouaea 
were opwed at Basil, Hwaiya, Ehahlahad, lUid Domanigan], 
while revenue was suspended to the amount of Bs. 80,971, of whndi 
tte 25,601 were afterwards rsniitted, and at the same tune several 
amaUiest works were started. Thesedid not attractsutny iahonsrati^ 
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except; £h«lila3)ftd, Md w Jannsry it was foand advisabla 
to «Urt a larger work at that ^ace under the mani^^ent of Uw 
Public Worka^dApartment, employment hemg provided on the 
road to dihapra-ghet Advances were also given to a numbor 
of etumadar's to enable them to start amall works on their own 
estates, on condition of repaying two^tbirds of the sum received 
In this maniLer Hs 21,000 were expended, and a similar amoant, 
half of which was met by subscriptions, was distributed gratnit- 
ously to those who on acconnt of infiiioity, caste, or sentunent 
could not attend tho poorhouses or join the rohof works. Another 
large work was opened for the Donaanaganj tahsil on the road 
from Bithaiia to Cbandradip-ghat 

All these forms of relief wore mamtainod till the ra harvest c 
m April, when tho distress subuded, hut the pressure again 
increased in May, necessitating further Ituge adiaucLS of seed 
gram for the Ihart-f, supplemouted by free gifts from the Chant- 
able Fund In this manner a full hkanf area was soum, but the 
large works were maintainod till the advent of the mousoon, 
though even then assistance was required in the Khablaba 1 tahsil 
and the Basti poorhouso had to be kept open The last woiL was 
closed in September, and up to that timo about a million persons, 
counted by daily units, had obtained employment, at an estimated 
I expenditure of Rs 250,000 These figures di^ not, howo\ er, take 
'' into account the many private works, and neces-^anly oxclude 
the laige suras bestowed in chanty Foitunately in this famine 
_ the cattle did not suffer , for the nee crop, though a failure as 
regards gram, provided a good supply of fodder, and owing to 
the winter rams grass was fairly abundant The success of the 
relief measures is proved by the fact that the mortality dunng the 
penod of scarcity was rather below than above the normal , and 
that the people appreciated the endeavours of Government is ovi> 
deuced by the poems in which they attempted to express their 
gratitude for the free gifts of monoy which enabled them to pur- 
chase seed, cattle and tools The following effusion, which ha 
who runs may read, is still current m many villages and may 
ke quoted as a fair specimen •— 

Haft taqLTi usi Iwati 
Bii bull donon. fco aikji 
mort Swbu 
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In ordor to gain some idea of the general tendency of joioeef 
It u neoeflaaiy to examine the figorea of a conB^erable period 
Annual retoms are extant from the year 1860 ouwarda, and from 
them we can trace the hiatory of prices for the last half oentiuy 
For this pnrpose it is sufScientto t^e four staple food grams 
oonmion rice, which la the ordinary food of the people in this 
district , wheat, the moat Talnahle crop of the rah% harvest, barl^, 
which IB still more extensively grown and forms an impmtant 
item m the diet of the people , and gram, the commonest of the 
pnlsee m these provinces From 1861 to 1870, the average 
recorded prices were common ruse, 18 29 sera , wheat, 22 89 sers , 
barley, 31 95 sers , and gram, 24 85 sera The average figures 
wonld have been very much larger in each case but for the bad 
seasons of 1865 and 1869, which ran prices up to an abnormal 
height, but apart from these accidental causes, it is clear that dur> 
mg this decade prices generally rose to a point far above the 
average for the preoedmg 50 years, a period of cheapness in 
which the only flnotuations were those due to seasonal causes. 
Thu tendency to nee was further illustrated during tho ensuing 
ten years , for between 1871 and 1880, rice averted 15’65 sers, 
wheat 17 95 sers, barley 26 sevs, and gram 21 28 sera The rates 
in this case again ate somewhat abnormal, for the scarcity of 1873 
had a very great effect on the market, and the famine of 1878 sur> 
pasaed all previous records in the matter of dearness of provisions 
Consequently it is not easy to discern the actual extent to which 
pnoes were tendmg to nse during this period, the more so as 
from 1881 to 1890 there was an apparent relapse. A senes of 
good years restored a nonn^ condition of thmgs, bnt at the 
same tune there was no approach to the cheap rates prevailing 
before the famine of 1869 Bice averaged 18 57 ssrs, wheat 
19*25 ears, barley 28 23 sera, and gram 24 3 sera The year 1886 
marked the beginning of a general rue in pnoes throughout the 
provinces, but the effects of thu nse appear to have been felt 
more gradually in Baisti than in those dutnots which then 
possessed greater facilities for export It was not till the 
development of communioations occurred that the general equali- 
BBtUm of prices was felt, and the season continued to be the 
umm determining factor for a longer penod in Basti thm 
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fisswbere TIim between 1891 and 1900, the good harraeta of the 
fint few yean oocMioned ofMaparative cbeapneea, so that wheat 
a roiL of nnf avonrablfl seasons began the nse was more snddaa 
and severe than m many parts For the decade, rioe averaged 
17 28 een, wheat 24 86 «ers, barley 18 84 eers, and gram 16 58 
aers, bat it u worthy of notice that in the first half of this period 
nee fetched on an average 24 sera, and m the second half the 
amount obtainablo for a rapee was \mder 13 eera Since 1900, 
there has been a further rue, bat it is impossible to state how far 
this IS doe to the nature of the harvest and noi to other economic 
eaoses Taking the whole period of 40 years, it appears that 
prices have increased by about 40 per cent and the same 
phenomenon has been observed in all parts of the United Pro- 
vinces The conolasion u, however, somewhat vitiated by the 
fact that we are unable to determine Hie state of affairs at 
the beginning of the period, when there was bat little export 
trade, no steady market demand, and infinitdy greeter annual 
fluctuations than can possibly occur at the present tunc. There 
IB no question as to the rise, and the only matter open to dupute 
IS its extent, and for thu we can bat depend upon the atailablo 
statistics 

The same difSculty occurs in the matter of wages, though 
hero a greater number of factors has to be taken into a'’Count 
'Wages vary according to age and sex, women usually receiving 
a quarter, mid boys a half, less than men. At the same time the 
wages of some workmen include what are really the profits of 
their fixed capital, thus the ploughman who proMdes hu own 
plough and cattle receivoa from four to six annas daily according 
to the season, while an ordinary labourer engaged in the same 
operation, but working with the master’s ixnplemmits, obtains only 
two or two and a half annas Further, agricultural labourers 
of all kinds are as often paid in kind as in cash , and whichever 
form their remuneration may take, their wage vanes according 
to the nature of the work The rate for watching, for example, 
differs from that for reapio^ and reapers sometimes receive, 
instead of their daily wages, a sixth share of the grain. On 
the whole, there has a distinct nse of wages, practically in 
pioportlou to Hie nss of the prices The ^ncultanil labourer, 
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irtio m 1800 content -with one anna, will not now work for 
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cai^enter, whose daily wages ranged from three to five a n na s , is 
not to be obtained at a lower rate than four annas, and the same 
remark aj^lies to all other forms of employment The increase 
appears to have been gradual during the last 40 years, though 
probably it was more markod in the first part of that period than 
IB the last, exoept in the case of domestic servants 

The current rates of interest in Basti differ but little from 
those prevailing in the a'joimi:^ districts of Gonda and Fyzabad 
The commonest loans are those of gram lent by the village Bania 
to the cultivators for St:.e(i This is lepaid lu kind at harvest 
time together with the mterest, which nominally amounts to emax 
or 25 per cent, but m reality is much more The roaaon is 
that; the loan is calculated in cash at a timo when grain is dear, 
and the sum thus debited is again converted into kind at harvest, 
when gram is cheap, the interest being one-fourth of the latter 
sunoffut and not of the quantit} originally advanced In cash 
loons, when goods are ofiPered as security, the rate vanes from 18 
to 12 per cent aooordmg to the nature of ihe transaction , but 
when merely personal security is given, the interest rises from 
10 to 37 per cent. The latter form of loan is, however, rare, for 
money is seldom lent on purely personal security, except to a 
wealthy firm, and then the mterest is much lower, ranging from 
SIX to nine per cent When lands are mortgaged, the rate vanes 
from nine to 18 per cent A large number of the zaTovndars 
engage m money-lending, but there are no great firms of any 
impoTtanca which devote their attention exclusively to bonking, 
BOX ate there any joint stock institutions of this nature. The 
proposal to start village banks on the co operative credit 
system wsks first made in 1902, but was not favourably received 
by tbs za/fMndart A start was eventually made in 1906, with 
a esntral bank at Basti, with a capital of Hs 10,000 in shares of 
Bs 5 each and Bs 10,000 in deposit at 0^ per cent The muiage- 
nient is entrusted to a board of ten elected shardiolders, who bcdu- 
nate a working committee of three directors, and loans are made to 
jfaardiolders and to members of the numerous affiliated soeisties, 
vfatoli casta concenu and consist of tea or moiiR 
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paraoDS, irho are jointly and severally liable for all loans taken 
from the central bank Members are elected by the society 
fanchayoAi the chief condition of memberahip being a deposit 
of mght annas for each plough at each harvest Loans, which 
are smI vanned for any objeot, bear interest at the rate of two mpm 
in the rupee yearly The affair is still in the experimental sti^ 
and it rdnama to be eeen whether it will answer 

In the matter of weights and measures the local standards 
found in Basti present as great a complexity as m Gorakhpur, 
and even more variations are to be found than in the adjoining 
districts of Oudh The people have been slow to adopt the 
Governmant aer of SO icAaSf though it i» probaUe that the develop- 
ment o£ trade will have a bonsficial effect in this direction. , but 
in the mean time a great number of local weights are to be found, 
differing lu almost every market The unit of weight throughout 
the district is the copper com known as the Gorakhpuri orButual 
pioe, 22^ of which go to the Government ser Four of these pioe 
make a gavda, a term which is common throughout Oudh and 
the east , and a varying number of these gandaa constitute 
the pansert or weight of five local or kacheha sers The 
latter most commonly consists of eight gandas, giving 40 to the 
paneeri, which thus is equivalent to 150 tolas, but there is also a 
local pakka ser consisting of 25 ga/ndaa or 194 tolas Thus far 
the system does not materially differ from, that found m Oudh, 
but mention must also be made of a measure which is peculiar to 
the Gorakhpur division This is tha sri, which is genefrally 
employed in weighing gram The aei in like manner differs 
from place to place, vaiymg with the nature of the gram sold , 
but ultimately all aeie are derived from the aei of white or husked 
rice, and this is equivalent to one local pakka ser Sixteen 
such seia make one manv, and 16 manis make one gon But 
as unhusked nee weighs about twice as much as white rice, the 
mam in theoase of the former consists of only eight sets, and 
five qE tSiese maitts make one man or maund, dus being eqniva- 
leoit to 48 standard sera These mams and mans must not bo 
confused with the ijiiriMllHr and less common weight known as 
mona, the latter censuts of gandas or on&>£ourth of the 
local Mr IhoMiugsaerally osed IB tibosoft^in tohsik^ 
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vhere no& is tlie stifle crop , the haekeha ter is chiefljr prevaleat 
in the southern, paii^auas, and the paJdcxt ser is m Togne aU 07ei 
the district. When collected into heaps on the threshing-floor, 
gram is rametimea measured by a standard of capacity called 
the vhudi varies in difiPerent villages and ranges h‘om 

about 40 to 60 standard sere It is interesting to- note that both 
the mam and pa^ht are familiar m the hill country to the 
south of the Oangetic valley, the former being found in Bnndel- 
kfaand and the Central Provinoes, and the latter m south Mirs^ 
pur and Chutia Nagpur 

For measures of length and area the local unit is theAatl^or 
cubic, and this differs from pargsna to pargaiia , but einoe the 
last survey, which nas cairied out by the imperial department, 
one uniform htgfvi of 3,025 square yards or dve-eighths of an 
acre has been introduced throughout the district Unfortunately 
the Ghivemment Inghn has not succeeded in putting out of fcLshion 
the local or AooAcha bighaiy which varies from tuo>fi£t^ to one.- 
half of the standard measure It is composed 24 rnandis^ 
each of which consists of 25 square masts, the latter measnm 
being equivalent to three kackeka hatha of varying length, but 
generally approKiinating to 20 inches 

In so purely an agncultural district as Basti it is only 
natural to find that manufacturoa in the proper sense of the word 
are non-existent The few people who aie uM engaged in or 
dependent on cultivation are petty ehopkeopers and village 
(raftsmen, who supply the scanty needs of a rural population 
Mid meet the local demaud for agncultural implements and tho 
commcHi hoos^oM utensils Thus the manufactures, such aa 
^y are, are merely designed to serve local requirements, and 
practically none of th^ find any place in the export trade of 
the district According to the retains of the last census the 
principal mdnstnes are those connected with textile fabnes^ 
which gave employment or support to 5by500 persons, wood, 
cane, and earthen jangle products, 32,500, metals, 29,000, and 
glass and earthenware, 26,800 Coarse cotton (doth is woven 
by the Musalman Jtdidias amd Uie Hindu Kons m many villagee, 
while a finer iabno is the plain muslin known as jrxmnt. Cotton 
pelting u earned on at a few places, duefl^y on the ordwary 
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country oloth known as gotrha, and the practice is urtended to 
somewhat finer materials at Bahadurpur and the adjoining 
villages of pargana Nagar Hetal vesselB of a mmple desonp* 
tion are made at a few places, chiefly Bakhira and Mehndawal, 
but the biumeBB is comparatively insignificant The pottery of 
die distnet calls for iio siiecial attention, the \eABelB made being 
of the ordinary varieties and patterns, though perhaps it is 
worthy of note that m Baati an exceptionally large proportion 
of river eand is added to the clay to etnsble it to stand the heat 
of <ihe kiln, the amount being as much as ouc-fourth, while 
elsewhere it is sdidommore than one-teuth Work m cane and 
wicker is frequently to be seen, aud the baskets produced in 
some parts of the district, and notably the Cooke grant, are 
worthy of special note 

Under these conditions the export trade of the district is 
mainly confined to ran agricultural produce This term includes 
unrefined sugar, a consideiable amount of which is produced and 
eotd in the form of pttr, rab and molasses The chief staple 
of commerce, bowel er, is nee, followed I y wheat aud other grains 
and oilseeds As a rule the distiict produces far more gram 
than it requires for local cousumption, and the surjilns stock m 
carried by rail or by nver to all } arts of Jndis^ the traffic in spring 
grams lasting from Apnl to Avgust The articles chiefly imported 
from British territory are raw cotton, piecogoods and salt^ 
while next come metal vessels, stone and timber As practically 
no cotton is produced in the district, it has to be imported from 
Cawnpore and elsewhere, European pitcegoods come chiefly 
from Calcutta, though small quantities are sent from Bombay 
The foreign traffic is of considerable importance, for nearly half 
the trade between Ifepal and these proviuces is registered m this 
diatnct, though the opening of new routes in connection with the 
extension of the railway has of late years caused some diversion 
Until 1856, Basil was bounded on the three sides by native 
territory, the result being seen m the general stagnation of trade 
The annexation of Ondh mtrodnoed unfettered commeroe with 
the tracts to the south and west , but on the north the Nepalese 
authoritiea still impose certain restrictions on the natural course 
ef trade, btik of the traffic paseing to and from Nepal 
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hta to pass through certain Nepalese marts which lie between the 
frontier and the foot of the hills, the chief ben^ Buvewa, 
Bahadargau}, Captainganj, Tanbhwa and ButwaiL In these 
basaxs both import and export duties are levied on Nepalese 
goods, the former in the shape of octroi, and the latter consusti&g 
in customs dues, a tax of a fixed amount called adkanm, a/rhM 
or commission, and tolm or weighment fees Besides these, a 
number of other exactiomi are made, including a duty levied on 
cartmen at the rate of one anna per rupee of hire paid hy traders 
for the conveyance of their goods across the border Articles 
sent from British territory to Nepal are, however, only liable 
to import dntv 

The two principal routes by which Ihe trade formerly 
entered Basti wore, firstly, that from Sirsewa, Bahadnrganj and 
Captainganj, by way of Marni in the north west comer of the 
district, or by Kakrahi-ghat on the Banganga, above that river’s 
junction with the Ba^i , and secondly, from Bufcwal by way of 
Lotan or Uska A change occurred with the metalling of the 
road from Uska to Birdpur, necessitating the establishment of 
a new registration post at Naugarh, whence the goods were 
carted to Uska and the railway More recently the extension of 
the Ime from Uska to Tulsipur and Gonda has caused a further 
change, the traffic going by road to the stations at Naugarh 
and Shohratganj From Naugarh there are two routes, one going 
directly north from Birdpur, and the other turning east from 
Ihe latter place and reaching Nepal by way of the new Kakrahwa 
bazar neu* the frontier, while from Shofarafganj there is no 
regolax road, though \arions cart tia/iks are piivcvtdy xnamtained 
Traffic IB registered at Naugarh, Shohratganj, Nakrahwa, Lotan, 
Sohaa, Ledwa-ghat, and Mami , but at present the first three 
posts ate alone of unportanoo, Naugarh heading the list with 
no leas than five lakhs of maunds of gram in 1901. The com- 
modities sillied by Nepal consist largely of unhusked rice and 
wheat, while baxley, millets, gram and other pulses ore imported 
in smaller quantities Other articles includo gh%i drugs and 
^qpujes, fibres, oHseeds and timber The exports ate ehuAy 
eofeton goods, metak, Mlt, sugar, oil, and wool The import trade 
faH^y exoeed the azporte, owuig to the value of the gram aad 
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timber sent from I^opal. This traffic la groirmg rapidlj, and 
a la^ extension may be expected m the near future, conaequent 
on the deveilopmezit of the radway syatezD Prom 1896 to 1901, 
the imports avenged 646,000 naunds valued at about 28 lakhs, 
and the exports 78,200 maunds valued at 18} lakhs, while m 
1903 the \alne of the imports was over 47 lakhs, though the 
exports were not much more than 11 lakhs 

For the purpose of internal commerce there are 8e\eral 
places in every pargaua where markets are held weekly or oftener, 
and a list of these basars will be found in the appendix Till 
comparatively recently, the only mart in the district with any 
real pretension to a large business was Mehndawal, but the 
extension of the railway to Uska diverted the gram trade from 
the former place, which now lies between two branches of the 
railway and is somewhat remote from either The bazar is still, 
however, of some importance, serving as a place of exchange 
between the products of the plains and those of the hills It 
imports iron drugs and spices from Kepal, large quantities 
turmeric from the east of Gorakhpur and the distiicts of Bihar, 
tobaocofrom Chapra, and metal vessels, cotton, do h and salt 
from the tracts south of the Ghagra. A pioject has recently 
been sanctioned for connecting Mchndawal with the main line df 
railway by a metalled road, and this should do something to revive 
the former importance of the place Uska, which superseded 
Mehndawal, when it became tho rad dep6t for the gram traffic 
of the north, has now )>een snpj^anted to some extent by the 
markets of Naugarh and Bbohratganj, which have sprung up 
along the new hue of railway The Kaugarh bazar is at present 
the most important gram market in the north of the district, and 
its prominonoe will be further onhanced if the metalled road on 
which it lies be extended to Ibe Kepol border The bazar o/t 
Biskofaar, on the other hand, has declmed of late, portly owing 
to the customs r^ulations in force in Kepal, and partly from 
the absence of good communications Few among the smaller 
internal markets deserve any special notice, but mention may be 
made of Baidand, Bakhira, Gasgbat, Hainsar, Dubaulia, Budwal, 
Lotan, Lalganj, Bansi, M^bar, lETagor ana Domanaganj At 
all of these articles exposed for sale are mooh the same 
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the commoneat wares being cotton and wooUen doth, 
uetaL utensiU, outlery, nee and other grains, selt, Bpicea, Bngax^ 
cane, toys, shoea^ decorated caps, and dieap female omameBta 
Another list given in the appendix shows the vanoua fairs 
which are held m manj places in the district These tdee place 
on the occasion of the Hindu and Slusolmaxt festivals, but many 
of thpin are really commercud rather than religious in character 
The lai^est of these gatheni^s is that held at Birsi in pargana 
Amoiha on the full moon of Chait , it is known as the Adman 
Mnkhiraj being ostensibly a bathing fan, and is attended by 
about 100,000 peGTscrtis Next in point o£ size comes the Bbeo- 
ratn fair at Tama in pargana Maghar East, at which the estim- 
ated attendance u about 30,000 , but at none of the others does 
the number of pilgrims approach this figure, the chief being the 
bathing fairs at Bharat Bhari in Basulpur, and at Hauumanpur 
and Bbarkahwa in Amorha The majority of these fairs are of 
Hindu <tfigin, hut a few, and those of very small dimounons, are 
held in honour of the mythical Musalman martyr, Saiyid Salar, 
otherwise known as Bala Fir or Ghazi Miyan None of the 
assemblages m this district is doomed of sufficient aise or tur- 
bidience to require the attendance of an additional police foroe 
For many years after the introduction of the British rule, 
Basil enjoyed the evil reputation of almost complete separation 
from the rest of the world. At the cession of toe dutnet in 1801, 
there were praccically no roads deserving of the name, and the 
chuf, if not toe only, means of communication were those 
provided by the Gbagia and Kuwana niers, along which the bulk 
of toe traffic was earned Several roads cMue into existence at 
an early date, but none of them were properly bridged or drained, 
BO they became impassable during the rains, and none of 
tham were metalled till after the mutiny, when the trunk road 
from Fyaabad to Gorakhpur was completed as a contmnation 
of toe system of military roads which were -constructed in the 
iiew]y''aoqiured province of Oudh. T%is road, being metalled and 
bridged t^ougboat its length, except at toe crossing of toe Ghagra 
opposite Fysabad, became the chief highway of the district, whila 
of the local roads the most important included those from Besti 
to Hosnanagaai] and Singarjot in the north-west, to Banst and 
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the I^epal border m libe aortib>nozilMMt, to Mehndawail on the 
eesfc, and to Tanda ferry On tdte Ghagra to the soath. Thu last 
road subsequently served to provide Bssti with a means of 
aoctfs to Akbarpor in Fysabad on the Oudh and Bohilkhand 
Badway which was opened in 1874. The Aicbarpnr station was, 
however, 80 miles distant from Baati, and that of I^sabai no 
leas than 40 miles, while during the raws the Ghagra made the 
coameoiaon well nigh impracticable Though the road oom- 
mmuoations of the dutnot were rapidly extended and improved, 
no great change occurred till the construction of the Bengal and 
North-Western JRailway and the completion of the greet bridge 
over the Ghagra at Bahramghat, the latter being opened m 1808 
By these means Basti was provided Tfith tunnterniptad railway 
communication between Gorakhpur and Bengal on the one side 
and Lucknow and Cawnpore on the other, so that its position in 
thu respect is now fairly satisfaotozy Farther improvements 
have been made in more recent years by the construction cf the 
branch line in the north and by metalling several of the roads, 
though the latter process admits of further development 

The mam hue of the Bengal and North-W estern Bail way trav- 
erses the south of the district from east to west, passing through 
the pa^anas of Maghar Bast, Mahuli West, Basti Fast, 

Basti West. There are stations at Maghar, Kfaalilabad, Mnnderwa, 
Basti, T^nicfa, Gaur, and Babfanan, the last being on the Gonda 
border The railway, which is of the metre gauge, was begun in 
1882, and opened for trafiSc on the 15th of January 1885 On the 
15th of December in the following year a branch line was opened 
between Gorakhpur and XTska, ita object being to tap the large 
gram trade from Nepal and the north of the district Its success 
induced the Company to extend the line so as to form a connect- 
ing knk with the branch from Gronda to Tuleipur The project 
was sanctioned m 1903 and the work of construction was com 
menoed immediately The line runs from U ska through the centre 
of Bansi East and the north-east portion of Bansi West, and the 
first section, Uska to Barhni near Nepal frontier, was opened on 
the fith of January 1905, the remainder being completed about a 
year later The stations on this branch line are at Uska, Nangarh, 
neai Chilia, Shohratganj Farsa, and Barhni , and at all 
5 
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o£ fliese^ except Ghilia aaid Farea, important bazars axe springing 
up The railway has already succeeded in attracting the trade 
of the largo Nepalese markets at Tanlihwa^ Sirseura and Bahadur- 
gaai], and its future prosperity seems assured The only addi- 
tional line which the requiromi^nts of tho district possibly demoudj 
IS one direct from Khalilabad to Tolsipur, so os to open up 
oommuiucation with Mekudawal, Biuisi and other markets of the 
interior 

A list of all the roads at present maintained in the district 
Will be found in the appendix and their position has been shown 
on the map From the list it will be seen that tho trank road 
from Fyrabad to Gorakhpur is the only one mauitamed from 
provincial funds Thu is 62 miles m longth, and posses through 
Haraiya, Captaanganj, Basil, Khalilabo*! and Haghar The 
remomder ace local roads, and tho cost of their maintenance is 
defrayed by the district board, although the agency of the Public 
Works department is employed for keeping np the metalled 
roads These local roads are divided into four classes The 
first of those comprises thoso knonn as first class roads, metalled, 
bridged and drained thronghout, and under this hood come tho 
Basti station roods, that from Uska to Birdpnr, and the road 
from Basti to Bausi. The district still suffers from a deficient 
supply of metalled roads The original scheme w as to connect 
Basil with the Nepal frontier by such a road, but there is still a 
large gap between Bansi and Nongarh, which is neither bridged 
nor metalled, but is generally under u ater daring the rams, while 
at Birdpfur the road stops seven miles short of the district border 
As already mentioned in the previous paragraph, a scheme was 
long under consideration for connecting MohndawEd with the 
railway, eithor at Khalilabad or at Sahjiuiwa, a station m the 
Gorakhpur district The portion between Mehndawal and 
Bakfaira, which was common to both pro|eets, was the first 
to be taken in hand, and eventmdly the choice fell upon 
Khahlabad, this route znvohixtg a bndge over the -A yni 
nver Another important project is that of metaling the road 
from Basti to Bomanaganj, while others relate to the 
construction of feeder roads for the new railway from Uska to 
Tolsipur 
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Of the umuetalled roads, 153 miles '^re bridged and dramed 
thronghoat, the most important being those from Basti to Domana- 
gan], Intwa and the Xepal frontier , from Basti to Tanda ferry, 
from Basti to Mehndawal , and thoso from Khalilabad to Mehn- 
dairal on the north and Chhapra on the sontfa. The remaining 
metalled roada are merely cart tracLs and are only maintained 
as snoh, with the exception of thoso whioh pass through the estates 
of the hiUropean proprietors, who have not only kept them m good 
order but have also planted excellent avenues of trees along them 
The total length of the local metalled roads in 1905 was 161 miles, 
and that of the nnmotalled roads 559 miles Although these 
figures represent a large addition to the mileage during recent 
years, the numerous rivers and streams still form a considerable 
obstacle to the traffic and more bridges are much needed. There 
are no permanent bridges o\or tho Bapti, though temporary ones 
are maintained during the dry season at Bansi, Gaura, Domana* 
gau] and Bithaiia, while tho only bridges o\er tho more import- 
ant streams, apart from those on the provincial road, include 
one over the Man war at Baili, two over the Ami, near Budhauli 
and Nandaur, two o or the Katnehia, on the roads from Basti to 
Bansi and Mehndawal, and ono over tho Jamnwar at Naugarh, 
though ibis was destroyed by a flood in 1903, and has not yet 
been rebuilt 

The want of bridges is supplied to some extent by the 
numerous femes, of which a list will be found in the appendix 
"W ith a Biiigle exception, all the pnncipal femes are on the Gbagra 
giMDg accMS to the Fysabad district, and arc under the manage- 
ment of the district hoard The oxctption is the public ferry on 
tho \mi, whoro the road connecting Mehndawal wi h Khalilabad 
crosses that river risewhore the ferries bio piivalo, and the 
ma] »nty are maintained bj the Baja of Bansi, whosi^ j^Kiymetit 
18 fixed for tho term of settlement and forms part of hia revenue 
engagement Ihe two most important fornos on the Rapti are 
those at Banai and Domariagau], for which bridges of boats are 
substituted in the dry season The most frequented crossings on 
the Kuwana are those at Lalganj, Mansumagar and Mukhlispur 

On the provincial road there is a dak bungalow BosU, 
and departmental inspection bungalows at Basti, Munderw^ 
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Haraiya and Bikram]ot#i Eucamping-gTounds are mamtainod 
on tin same road at Ehalilabad, JCanderviaf Basti, Tilakpnr near 
Captaiugan], Bisai near Haraiya^ and Kal} anpur On the local 
roads inspection bungalows are to be found at Bansi, Domana- 
ganj, Intwa, Uska and MohndaYral The district board onder^ 
takes ^ up-keep -of 8ara^3 for the comenionca of tra sellers at 
Bsusti^ E^lilabad and Domanag'anj 

In fonner day as already ipentioned^ a considerable portion 
of thedutnct traffic was m er-bome, the principal route being along 
the Giu^a and ite tributaries to Calcutta Even now there is a 
T^ular nver aer\ice between Ajodhja in Fyrabad and Bengal, 
but there are no longer any x^rts of call in this distnct, the 
ateamers and other boats only toncbuig at places on the Fyzabad 
bank Such calling places used no doubt at one time to exist at 
Dhai^hata, Gaighat, and clsenhcre, bat these markets have long 
ago being deaerted by the Ghagra, wbich now takes a more 
southerly coarse Of the tributaries of the Gbagra the Sapti is 
Bayigable throughout its length in this district by boats of a 
hundred maunds burthen, while during the rains vessels of similar 
eapamty ply on the Banganga, though at other seasons, this 
stream is nseleBB for navigation The Enuhra, when flooded, is 
deep and wide enough to carry country boats of any size, and for- 
merly nee and other grams used to be sent down the river past Uska 
to its junction with the Eapti, whence the goods were sent, after 
reshipment in. larger vessels, through Goiakhpur to the Ghagra. 
Most of this traffic has, however, disappeared, as the railway, with 
its more safe and expeditious means of transit, has practically 
supplanted tihe nvers. The Kuwana is stall employed to some 
extent, though boats seldom ascend the stream beyond Lalganj, 
and above Deoraon, at any rate, navigation is impossible owing 
to the number of rough pile bndges constructed during the dry 
season. 
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Up to 1865 Gorakhpni and Basti formed a single district, 
and when the separatioa took place it was mado without rospeob 
to the bonudaEies of the old fiscal subdiMsiona, at any rate so 
far as the jiarganas of Maghar and Binayakpur were concerned 
Por this reason it is now impossible to ascertam exactly the total 
population at the early enumerations, for although the figures of 
the separate parganas are available, it is merely possible to obtain 
a rough approximation for the whole distnct by deducting one- 
third of the number of inhabitants in Maghar The first attempt 
at a census was that of Dr Buchanan in 1813 The total was 
calculated on certain rather arbitrary premises, the c^icolturol 
population, for instance, being deduced from the number of 
ploughs, and in this manner ho obtaaned an aggregate of 102>478 
families, or if we allow five persons to a family, a population of 
512,390 for those police circles or portions of circles which repre- 
sent the modern district The attempt is of some interest as 
being one of the first efforts to cany out an enumeration in these 
provinces, hut q^uito usoleBs from a statistical point of view No 
farther steps were taken till 1847, when a regular census was 
made On. the supposition that exactly one-thud of Maghar 
passed to Gorakhpur, the population of Basti was then 937,771 or 
about 845 to the sq^uare mile There was no town with more 
than 5,000 inhabitants, though the Birdpur grant, which was 
treated as a single village, contained a large nnmher of persons 
This census was never considered to be very accurate, and the 
methods employed were somewhat crude a distinction was made 
betireen Hindus and Musalmans, agriculturists and others, but 
■ex was left out of account The next enumeration was that of 
1853, and on this occasion the approximate figure was 1,235,720, 
of whom 590,702 were females The density had risen to 453 to 
the square mfie^ lauging from 691 in AaorhA and 628 in Na^ to 
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inhabitanlifl, while next came the town of Mehndawal with 7,273 
A &ird regular census was taken in 1865, but on this occasion 
tiie Basti Bgrues were still unsevered Irom tbose of Gorakhpur, 
and ^ total can but roughly be calculated After the same 
deduction as before, the population numbered 1,419,842 souls, 
inclnding 674,465 females The avoroge density was about 
608 to the square mile, Amorba comiug first tv ith 634, but showing 
a somewhat remarkable decline, as was the case m all the southern 
parganas, and Banei last with 447 the northern tract haMUg 
evidently deT eloped with great rapidity The only town which 
in this enumeration possessed over 5,000 inhabitants was 
Mdmdawal, 7,349, though Birdpur, With its population of 13,671, 
was still entered as a single parish 
r With the census of 1872 we reach firmer ground By this 
tune the district had assumed its present form, and it is possible 
to determine exactly the number of persons enumerated in Basti 
The total population, on this occasion was 1,492,994 persons, of 
whom 688,822 were females The average density was 528 to 
the square mile, ranging from 652 m pargana Amorha to 328 in 
Bansi West, in Nagar East and Basti East the figure exceeded 
600, while throughout the Bansi tahsil it was considerably below 
the general average The district then contained G,9ll towns and 
viUfiigeB, of which 6,821 contained less than a thousand persona 
apiece , 88 between one and fii e thousand , and the remaining two, 
Basil attd HcnhdawaJ, between £re and ten thousand 
f The next censua was taken m 1881, and it was then ascer> 
tamed that, in sjnte of the scarcity of 1874 and the famine of 
1877, the population had mcreased with considerable rapidity 
The tot^ number of inhabitants had risen to 1,630,612, showing 
a gam of 157,583 persons This increase w as common to every 
tahsil of the district, but was far greater in Bansi than dsewhere^ 
and least in Domariagan] It is noticeable that fomalee bad 
increased far more rapidly than males, for of the total addition 
to tbe population over 118,000 were of the former sex, the whole 
number of females being 806,361 The average density for the 
district was now 592 persons to the square mile— a very high 
figure for a tract possessing no large towns Altogelber there 
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■wet9 7,295 towns and villages, of which 7,183 oontamed less than 
a thousand luhahitauts, 109 others less than five thousand, while 
the remaimag three with a larger population were Mehndawal, 
Basti and XJska 

The census of 1891 followed on a period of general prosper- < 
ity, and a large ouhancoment was naturally expectod The result ^ 
justified this anticipation, for tha population increased by 165,232 
persons, the total uumbor of inhabitants being 1,785,844 
lemales again showed a more lapid rate of increase, numbering 
in all 876,607 Iho addition to thu population had on this 
occasion been greatest m the Basti tahsil, and least in Haraiya, 
as was only to be expected, this being the most highly developed 
portion of the district The average dousity at this consus was 
046 1 persons to the sc^nare mile Ihu district then contained 
0,8b3 towns and villages, of which 6,711 possessed less than a 
thousand inhabitants, 149 others less than fivi. thousand, the 
remaining three bemg the same os beforo, although the rapid 
increase on the (lait of Basil itself had now caused that town to 
aasttiDio the leading position 

Ihc last emimiration was that of Ist March 1901 It was j 
then found that the district contained a total population of 
1,846,163 persons, showing an incroaso of 60, >09 over the pre> 
vious figure This nsc in the aggregate number was rather 
remarkable, for the adjoining districts of Gouda and Gorakhpur 
at the same timo exhibited a maiked dorline, while in Fyzabad 
to the Boulh the population ha I remainod almost stationary The 
result shows that Basti had suffer el littlo, if at all, from the 
famme which raged tbioughout the piovinces m 1S97, and though 
the rate of lucreaso of the two precodiog decales had not been 
maintained, the addition to the population was very pronounced 
in comparison with the heavy losses observed in all the eastern 
districts of tho United Provinces The aiorago density had 
risen to 670 9 persons to the square milo, and this figure places 
Basti with its almost exclusively rural population lu a very 
coaspicaous position in respect of density among the districts of 
the proymoes The average is exceeded in the hysabad and 
Bara Bonki districts of Ondh, m Aoamgarh, and in iJie BfdllJ^ 
Jaunpur ftiui Benares districts of tho Benares divisioi^ Of the 
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vanooB tahflils tibe moat tluokly popdUted m Basti with a mBon 
density t>f 726, followed by Ehidilabad with 706 Next ocinee 
Haraiya widi 667 persoDS to the square mile, and Sauai with 656, 
while Domanagan] occupies Ibe lowest place with an avenge of 
598 These last two figures are very remarkable, ae showing 
the striking rate of development which has been attained m 
the northern tahsils during the past 50 years 

To what extent, if any, the increase of the last aenuras 
was duo to immigration is not ea^ to determine, but thTS 
&ctor does not appear to have played any part m the addition to 
the popolation, but rather the leverse. Of the whole number of 
inhabitants, 94 88 per cent were natives of the distrust, 4 17 per 
cent, were bom in adjacent districts, and *94 per cent came from 
clsewbere The proportion of immigrants consequently amounts 
to 5 1 per cent , and not only is this identical with the figure aaoer- 
taanedat the preceding enumeration, but at the same time is 
lower than in any other part of the United Provmoes except Bij- 
nor and the hill district of GarhwaL Farther, the addition to 
the popalatioa coming under this head was more tiian oounteis 
balanoed by the stream of emigration, for of all the penoiu 
enumerated m India who gave Basti as tiieir birthplace, 651 p«r 
cent were found in other diatrirts or provinces Added to tbs, 
no fewet than 21,284 persona left Basti for places beyond the 
borders of India and went to the West Indies, Fip, Natal and 
elsewhere, the number of emigrants registered durmg the precede 
ing decade being larger than in any other district A consider^ 
able number of these no doubt returned during the aamw period, 
bnt at the same time many leave the diatnct without registmtion, 
and it appears to be oondusiyoly proved that the increase in the 
population vras m no way due to external causes 

The census returns show that no less than 98*2 p^cent. 
of the population may be ohissed as rural, and the proportion 
living in towns is lower than in any other district exoept 
Sultanpur and Garhwal Nven the to?ms may he descnbed 
as overgrown agneultural villages, and none of them has attained 
the status of a municipality There were altogetliOT 6,907 
inhabited towns and villages, and of these 6,742 contained less 
thu a thoosaind persons apiece , while of the leiiuander 181 
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held popnlafeiona of under two tluniBaiid, and 31 between two and 
five thoasand The three towns with a larger number of inhabit- 
ants comprised Basil, Mehndawal. and TJska. Biskohar, though 
still administered under Act XX of 1850, is a very unimportant 
place, with a population of only 2,725 The viUa^ are of the 
usual type common to the eastern districts Two-thirds of the 
inhabitants live in villageB oontauimg less than 500 persons, 
and the great number of these small bamlets, for they are 
little else, is one of the most stnhing features of the district As 
rule the Basti ullage consists of a small collection of mud houses, 
erected on a spot Bomeuhat elevated above the level of the fields, 
especially in those parts where the couiitij is liable to inundation 
A very small proportion of the dwelling-houses consists of hnok 
skructuies, and such buUdings are seldom to be seen save in the 
towns and a few of the larger viUages, such as Bakbinh, 
Maghar and Hariharpur 

Of the total population enumerated at the last oensua, 
935,556 were males and 910,597 females Th^re are thus 97 3 
females to every hundred males, the proportion closely approxi- 
mating to that observed in the neighbounog districts of Gonda 
and fyzabad In Gorakhpur, on the other hand, we find an 
excess of females, as is the case thoughout all the eastern distncte 
and in the south of Oudh There is very little difference in thia 
respect between the various tahsils, though the preponderance of 
males is slightly less marked in the eastern Bubdivmons of Bansi 
and Xhalilsbsd than is the westera ludf of the Jhineg 

the past 40 years the proportionate number of females has shown 
a considerahle increase, though has been accompanied by 
somewhat peculiar vonations In 1872 there were but 87*7 
females to a hundred males, and this rose to 97 8 in 1881, though 
at the following census it fell again to 96 8 The net increase 
has been 9 6 per cent, and though this was exceeded in Gorakh- 
pur and a fhw other distncts, it is sufficiently noteworthy It is 
impossible to say bow fai the increase is real rather than appar- 
ent, for it IS notorious that in former enumerations there was a 
K^eral tendency to conceal the presence of females Bat that 
^^hete has been an actual increase cannot be doubted, and though 
Ae phenomenon is fr^uently ascribed to the -sxtmctnui o{ 
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infaatioule, which in former times was certainly very prevalent^ it 
seems more reasonable to set it down to greater prosperity, 
resulting m more care being devoted to female children 

Of the whole population, as classified by religions according 
to the returns of the last census, 1,546,236 or 8d 75 percent were 
Hindus , 299,683 or 16 23 per oont Muaalmans , 93 Christians, 64 
Aryas, 76 Sikhs and seven Jams The proportion of Musalmana 
18 distinctly high, at any rate for the eastern half of the 
provinces, being nowhere exceeded in the Gorakhpur, Benares or 
Allahabad divisions At the same tune it appears that Musal- 
mans exhibit a tendency to increaso more rapidly than their 
Hindu neighbouTB This phenomenon is by no means peculiar to 
^sti, as It has been observed m almost ever^ district At tho 
miumerations of 1853 and 1865 tho proportion of Musalmans 
was 13 91 and 14 76 per cent respectively, whiL in l88l it had 
nsmx to 15 46, and tiie more rapid rate of increase has been sinco 
maintained The numerical relation of the Musalman to the 
Hindu population vanes considerably in the different tahsils of 
the district It is highest in Domanagan], where the Miiham-> 
madan inhabitants comprise over 25 per cent of the whole 
niuabdr, while next comes j^alilabad luth 18 per cent Else, 
where the figuro is below the general average, being 15 per cont m 
Bansi, 13 per cent in Basti, and onl^ 8 2 per cent in Horaiya 
Of the loss important religions there is but little to be said 
CSinstianity has not as yet made much headway in the distnot, 
al&oagh the Chtxroh Afissiouary Society has long been established 
at Basti and maintains a high school there with a large attendance 
There is, however, no resident missionary, and no attempts have 
bemi made to establish stations in other parts of the district Of 
the whole Christian community only 53 were natives, and of these 
24 belonged to the Ghurch of England, seven were Methodists, 
and 2i retarned no specific denomuiation. The number of native 
CSinstiaiiB has nsen to its present figure from 25 in 1881 and 38 
in tSdl There is a small chnrch at Basti, built by public 
subscnptiion m 1S72 and consecrated by Bishop Milman cn 
the 29th of April 1874, it is dedicated to St James The 
station IS visited penodicslly by the Church Missionary Socisty’a 
Cfliaplaan at QoraJkhpnr 
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The Arja Saiua] has made no greats progress la 1891 Ai 
there were 60 members of this creed, se that during the following 
tea jears there was an aotual decrease The movement was first 
started at Basti in 1883, where a small Bama] of about 40 mem- 
bers was instituted and a piece of laud was purchased with the 
object of erecting thereon a building for Arya worsbp The 
project, however, fell through, and by 1893 the institution had 
practically ceased to exist Vn attempt at a revii al was made 
in 1900, and since that timo mootings have boon regularly h Jd by 
a small body of Aryas in 1904 a Sanskrit school was started, 
though it ha 1 to be closed after a career of nine months The Basti 
Arya Samaj is affiliated to the At} a Pratinidhi Sabha of Agra, 
but at the present time few acti\e measures are taken for the pro 
pagation of the creed Of the Ar} as enumerated, 23 wore found 
in the Basfi tahail, 14 in Khalilal ad and 12 in Domanagaii} The 
members ore almost wholly confined to the Piahman, Kaiasth, 
Bauia and Rajput castes Of the other religious, the Bikhs are 
tho most important, but they mainly consist of persons m 
Government service, 63 of them reside m the Ilai aiya tahsil, 
but tho only landouTier of this freed is Babu Dalip Singh of 
Tilja XU Moghar Dost The few Jams reside at Bansi 

The great mass of the Hmdus in this district Iiolong to n 
no particular religious sect or denomination, os is the case indeed 
throughout tho pi ounces The proximity of Ajodhja has no 
doubt a consi lei able influence, and this is shown by the foot 
that at the last census the uumber of persons who declared them- 
selvoB followers of Saivite sects was quite insignificant, whereas 
the Vaishnavitea numbered nearly 16,000 IToue of the recog- 
nistd VaishnuMte sects, however, occurs in any strength, tho 
chief being the Bamanaudis, with some 7,000 represtntatives, 
w hile after these come Satnamis and Bishnois A fmrly well- 
defined sect IS that of the worshippers of Panchon Pir, of whom 
38,000 were enumerated, this cult being extensiiely found 
throughout the Gorakhpur and Benares divisions, although 
the number m Bosti is comparatively small 

The only important division of tho Hindus is that according 
to caste The last oensus returns show that the population 
included member* of no fewer than 90 different castes, apart 
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from sabdiyiBiona, wlale in tbe oaso of 3,464 persona no oaate 
vaa epeoified Only a lew of these, horraveir, are of any real 
importance. There are fonr castes with more than 100,000 
representatives, and these together account for 51 12 per cent of 
the total Hindu pollution Sixteen others were found in 
numb^ exceeding 20,000 apiece, and these made up an additional 
83 01 per oent , while ui mue more mstances the aggregate exceeded 
10,000, making upa further 8 04 per cent , so that over 95 per cent 
of the Hindus are included in 29 castes As a rule, the castes of 
Basti present ncr peculiar features, and though in several oases 
they are found in umisaal numbers, this is only due to the fact 
that the total population is eo large, rendering the preponderance 
IS absolute rather than relative 

First in point of numbers, though occupying a very low 
social position, ccuno the Chamars, of whom there were 277,838 
at the last census or 17 97 per cent of the Hindu population. 
Ibey taJce the foremost place in every tahsil of the district and 
are very evenly distributed The Chamars constitute the great 
bulk of the agricultural and general labourers of the district, but 
are fretpieutly foimd as tenants and are cultivators of some cap 
acity and gxeatindustry Practically none of them are proprietors, 
and at the last settlement only 29 acres were owned by this caste 
In the second place come the Brahmans, with 195,400 represen- 
tatives or 12 64 per cent of the Hindn community They are 
most numerous in the Haraiya and Bosti tohsils, but are found m 
strength throughout the district Both as proprietors and culti- 
vatcMTS tbi^ hold more land than any other caste, but are inferior 
agncultarists, owmg largely to their prejudice against handling a 
ploi^h The vast majority of the Brahmans of Basti beloxi^ to 
the Sorwana division, and the others are but sparsely represented, 
there ore ft few Eaoaujias, Gaurs, Gautams and Bakaldipis, but 
none of these are of any importance in this district The Soiy 
wanas, whose name denotes the dweHers beyond the Barjn or 
Ghagra, olaun to have come from Ajodhya, and are regarded as 
inferior to the Kananjias and Gaors 

Aims numbered 185,081 souls or 11 97 per cent of the Hin- 
dus. Th^ are moat numerous in the Khablabad tahsil, while 
Baosi comes neixt with a slightly smallBr figure The Abus axe 
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almost wholly engaged in agnoultaral pnrsuits and in the Cairo of 
catUe Thoy hold a fair atnoont of land as propnetors and rank 
£fdi as cultivators, constituting, together with the Kunais and 
Koens, the backbone of the agncnltaiists m this distnet In tho 
number of Ahira Basti is only surpassed by Gorakhpur and 
Asamgarh of all the districts of thg United Prosinces, uid their 
presence in such^ strength is a matter of considerable economic 
importance 

Still more laluablo are the Sunnis, of whom there were 
14:7,535, or 9 54 per cent of the whole Hindu community This 
figure 18 only surpassed in Gorakhpur and Cara Jtenki, and the 
great number of Kurmis is the most prominent f ature m tho 
i^nculture of the district As usual, the Kurmis generally hold 
the best lands, and are consequently far more numerous m tho 
Casti and Haraiya tabsils than elsewhere In Domanagan} they 
are not found in great numbers, although their largest possessions 
lie lu that subdivision. Altogether thc^ hold over two per cent 
of the total area of the district, and as tenants they cultivate 
more than any caste except Brahmans 

No other caste has more than. 100,000 representatives, but 
Boveral of the remainder are found in large numlieis and among 
them are some of the most important communibios in the district 
Banias numbered 52,203 or 3 37 percent of the Hindu population 
They are fairly efvenly distributed, though slightly more numerous 
in the Haraiya and Khalilabad tahsils than dsewhere As usual, 
they aro for the most part engaged in trade, though a fair number 
of them have betaken themselves to agriculture and they hold a 
considerable amount of land in proprietary right, especially m 
Khalilabad and Uomanagan}, owning altogether somewhat more 
fhan three per cpnt. ]>{ the district The Banias of Basti belong 
to many subdivisions, though three clans largely preponderate 
Hie Kasanndhans, of whom there were 16,163, a figure only 
exceeded in Gorc&hpur, rank high among the members of the caste, 
and are most nninerons in Haraiya Agrabans are more common 
in Basti than in any other district, numbering 15,133 souls, and 
this total IS only approached in the neighbouring districts of 
I'yaabad, SuUaaipnr, and Jaunpur, here they are found m aU 
parts, though chiefly in Basti ud Homanaganj. The Eandus, 
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rank low aaaong Batuas, as tihey eajb fleabi awl ^nnit widow 
mamago, numbered 11,214 Thu figure is exceeded m other dis- 
tricts of tho Gorakhpur diMsion, and lu Ballia and Gbazipur, the 
clan being mainly confined to the eastern part of the prOMnees, 
the bulk of them reside m the Khalilabad and Bansi tabsils 
Other subdivisions include the^Barauwals, 1,92 1, who are said to 
derive their name from the ancient town of Bulandshahr, bat 
Bomewbat cuTioualy aro more numerouB hero than m any other 
district exeejit Azamgarh , Umars, Agarwals, Bustogis and Ssa- 
niars, a clan which is confined to tho eastern districts The Baran- 
wals mainly belong to Khalilabal, and the bulk of IheUmaig, 
Bustogis and Bauuiars reside m the Bansi tahsil InHaiaya 
5l6 Kolapuri Bauias were enumerated, a subrlivisiou of the caste 
which IS also found m Gouda, Gorakhpur, Ghozipur and Jaunpni 
I^ezt come tho Ra^iputs, with a total of 49,934 persons, or 
3 22 per cent of the Hindu community They aro most numerous 
in the Haroiya and Basti tahsils, and in those subdiN isions they 
hold the largest amount of loud, but excepting the Brahmans they 
are the principal proprietors m all parts of tho district, owning 
nearly one-third of the entire area They also take a very pro- 
Zninent position as cultivators, tilling more than 100,000 acres of 
land , but their capacity as husbandmen is not great, and httle 
superior to that of the Brahmans The Bajputs of the district are 
drawn from an almost infinite variety of clans, and of those 
detailed in the census report as many as 24 had over 200 represent- 
atives A few stand out prominently, and the foremost place is 
taken by the Burajbausis, of whom there were 14,100 — a far higher 
figure than that observed in any other district. Though they 
claim to be descended from the ancient kings of A]odhya, thcTi* 
standing is not particularly high, and th^re is a fairly general 
tradition that they spring from colonists from Kumaun and other 
hill tracts Then head of the clan is the Baja of Mahuli, and 
the Surajbansis are more common in Haraiya aad the southern 
ports of the district than in the north The Gautams, of whom 
ibei» were 5,180-~a figure which is only exceeded m Gorakhpur 
and Fatehpiir— ‘belong mainly to the Basti and Haiaiya tahsils, 
and several families of ihia clan are of considerable importance, 
having spnmgfEomtheruling houseof Nagar But the same oannot 
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he Bald of the Baie, of \rhoni there were 4jS(31 la different parts 
of the district , aa in Pyzabad, they appear to be of mdij^ouB 
origin, and have no connection witli the &inou8 ra ee of southern 
Oodh The Kal bana j on the other hand, have for centuries occupied 
a prominent place in the history of this district, as also of 
Gouda They numbered 3,418, and are chiefl> found in tho Basti 
and Domariagan] tahsiU Other woU represented clans arc Bisens^ 
2,891, all of whom claim connection with the great house of 
Majhauli in Gorakhpur , Rathors, 1,787, in Basti and Khalilabad , 
Chauhans, 1,403 halt of whom belong to Haraiya, and tho Bag- 
hubansiB, 019, chiefly in Basti and Harai} a The last claim 
A].>dh}a as their home, and at any rate appear to have liceu set- 
tled in this and tho neighbouung districts for a longer period 
than any other Rajput clan Alontion may also be ma 1c of the 
Bacbhils, who arc conflnod to the Domariagaiij tabsil, Panwars, 
Rsikwars, Gaharwars, Bachgotis, and Sikurwais, all of uhom 
ba\e more than COO reprcsoutatncB, the last residing in Khalil- 
abad Of the uuspeciflod clans the most important perhaps aro the 
Falwars, who are found in considerable numbors in the south of 
the district, and also in the other parts of tho Gorakhpur diMsion 
and in Fyzabad, where was their ongmal homu * 

Few of the remaining Hindu castes call for any special men- 
tion, although Be\erBl occur in large numbers Those with over 
30,000 membera apiece include Kahars, 47 930, Kew ats, 40,316, 
Kumhars 37,736, Dhobis, S6,277,Telis, 31,619, and Mnraos, 30,001 
Bone of those present any peculiar features, uor occur in unusual 
strength, except perhaps the Muraos, who correspond tothcKachhis 
of other districts and are market gardeners and cultivators of a high 
order , they are most numerous in tho Bausi and the Domanoganj 
tahsils The Kmrats, too, are admirable culti\ ators , they belong 
chieSy to the eastern ports of the district, adjoining Gorakhpur, 
where a far greater number of them reside Eight castes occur 
with znore than 20,000 represontatives, namely, Barhais, Barais or 
pan growers, Bhars, Lumas, Liodhs, Lohars, Nais, and Kayosths 
Ihe lost are the most important, owning a considerabJo amount of 
land in all tahsils of the district, amounting to abon^ seven per 
cent of the whole, and frequentlj cultivoting their fields (bemselves , 
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tin TBAt majority of than bdong to the gioot Szihaetab sttbdiTi- 
8ion Theik follow nine castes found in numbers exceeding l0,000t 
Fasis, Chains, Koeris, Bhmubars, Kalwars, Mallalis, GadanTas, 
jBonars and ^arUiunjas Of these, the Chains or Cbais oro the 
snost important, as being far more numerous in Bosti than in any 
other distriofe, with a total of 19,292 persons , they are also found 
in Gonda and Bahraich, and to a much less extent in Gorakhpur, 
Fartabgarh and Azamgarh. They are a cultii ating and fishing 
caste, somewhat closely related to Mallahs, and hare an unemi- 
able reputation for theft The Koens, who are more numerous in 
Khalilabad and Basti than in other tahsils, are cuItiTators of 
great ability, and are commcm throughout the Benares and Gorakh- 
pur dirisions So, too, are the Bhuinhara, who often claun to be 
Brahmans, but are undoubtedly a distinct caste 

Some of the smaller Hindu castes deserre notice as being 
morezuunerouB in Basil thw elsewhere Such are the Sorahijas, 
of whom there were 5,823, mostly in the Basti tahsil They are 
only found in the Gorakhpnr division and in Gondo) but appear 
to be little difEereut from hfallahs, being by profession boat- 
ment, fiidiermen and caltivaters Bans are also very numerous, 
With the total of 5,239, though this is exceeded in Gonda and 
Partabgarh, their peculiar occupation is that of making cups 
and platters from leaves, but they are very frequently engaged 
in domestic service Bharkars, 4,743, are only more common m 
Mirzapur, but like many of the Basil castes they are m reality 
a subdivisiou of Homs , they frequently style themselvcB as Ben- 
bansis The Kharots, of whom there were 4,707, aremainly found 
in the Khalilabad and Haraija tahsila and occur in hardly any 
other district, but they are probably identical either with 
S^ewats or Beldars, and are day labourers by occupation The 
Atits are comparatively numerous as in Gorakhpnr, chiefly in 
the soothem parganae, they represent rather a religious sect 
then a caste, and closely correspond to the Sannyasis of other 
parts. Almost all the minor castes are represented, but none 
of them are peenliaT to Basis, and with the exception of the 
Kan jars none are found in greater numbers than elsewhere, while 
the KansarathemselTea are too wellknown to reqmre any desenp- 
tion 
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Almost all Uie Mnsalmans of Basti arc followers of the Sunm 
sect, which at the last oensns clainoed no less than 96 9 per (sent 
of the Mahammad an popolation The number of Shias u 
inBi^mficant, bemg less than 4,000 or only J 3 per cent., although 
this proporbou even is greater than in Gorakhpur Borne 5,000 
bdonged to no specifiod division, retnniing as their scottho 
name of some Muhammadan saint , while a very small number 
style themselves Wahabis The Wahabis belong chiefly to tho 
village of Karhi in tappa Ujiar of paigana Maghar, and at ouo 
time they momtauiod there a small school which acquued a 
local reputation, but the institution has practic^ly possod out of 
emstouce The Musalman community is made up of almost as 
great a number of divisions and castes as that of the Hindus 
At the last census rupresentativos were found of no less thou 
67 different castes or tribes^ while in the case of 654 persons no 
caste wus specified A great number of these arc veiy small and 
unimportant, and the majority ha\a thoir Hindu coniiterpartB. 
Only seven possess more than 10,000 members apiece, and thoso 
together ifiake np 76 16 per cent of tho whole number , whilo 13 
others with over 2,000 representatives oontiibute a further 184 
per cent , and 35 are found m numbers less than 500 

In the first place come the Shaikhs, of whom there wore i 
49,825 or 16'63 per c^nt of tho Musalman community They arc 
most numeroua in the E^ialilabad and Domariaganj tahails, while 
in Haraiya they ore comparatively scarce, as md(x.d are all 
castes of Muhammadans The name of Bheikh has been frequently 

adopted byMnsaliuan couierts, and is borne by a great number 
oi the lower classes, but tho old subdivisions are retained, 
although a laige proportion of the Bhcikhs are returned os nnspLCi- 
fied As IS the case throughout the provinces generally, tho 
Biddiqis are the most numerous with 15,934 representatives, and 
nearly half of them reside in the Beunsi tahsil They arc closely 
followed by Qurreshis with 15,363 These predominate in all 
tahsila except Bansi and aro strongest in Khalilabad The 
others are of no great importance. There were 1,503 Ansans, 
two-thirds of whom reside in Bansi , 1,052 TJsmams, chiefly in 
Domaru^anj , 997 Faruqis, distributed between tho Bansi, 
Domanaganj and hUialilabad tahsiU, 613 Baui Israils, almost 
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all of whom belong to Domanaganj^ and 482 Ahbasig^ ohiefly in. 
Banal 

In the Moond plaoe come the Jnlahaa or weavara^ nnmbenag 
43^99 souls or 14 48 per cent of the Mosalmans More than 
one-third belong to Khalilabad azid (me-fborth to Banaiybnt they 
are found everywhere, and are either engaged in their anoestral 
Donipation or else have betaken themselves to agriculture , m tho 
latter capacity they are hard-working and careful cultivators, 
usually paying a high rent dosely allied to them are the Beh- 
nuB or Dfaunaa, cotton-oarders by occupation These numbered 
28,168 persons or 4 per cent of the Musalmans, and are foand 
in all tahsils, notably Basti and Khaldabad 

Thera were 34,384 Fathans, consbtutang 11 47 per cent of 
the Muselman community, and fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the district There are no important ihmilies of this class 
in Basil, but they own an appreciable amount of land Cbmpa- 
ratively few of them belong to any of the better known subdivi- 
sions , but there were 5,486 Kakars, a larger number than m any 
other district of the provinoes Th^ mainly reside in the north- 
ern tahsils, and are connected with the well-known colony of 
Eakars in the Utraula tahsil of Gonda. Other subdivisions 
included 3,745 Lodis, mainly in Bansi, 954 Ghons, in the same 
tehsiL, and 1,647 Yusufsaia There is a small colony of Ban- 
gash Fathans in Haraiya, while of the more uncommon sabdm- 
sions the X^ilawara is well zepresented ut this district. 

The number of converted Ba^puts is distmctly large, aggre- 
gating 34,189 or 11 41 per cent of the Musalmans — a figure which 
xaonly exceeded m Meerut and Gonda. They are the descend- 
ants of peisoQB who embraced Islam et a comparatively early 
date, and the groat majority of them are to be found in the 
Bomanagan] and Khalilabad tahsils They are maudy drawn f rmn 
the lower clans of Bajputs, such as the Chauhans, 9,936, and the 
Bais, 7,721 , thore were also 6,530 Fanusprs, 2,024 Bisens, and 
smaller numb^ of Gautams, Bombansl^, Janwars, Surajhansis, 
Cband^ Xomars and others * 

The other Musalman castes with over 10,000 mmnbera apiece 
wero Faqua, 24,227, and Hajjams or Nais, 14,013 Both of 
these figures are remarkably h^h and are exceeded in no other 
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duInrKst of the provinoes Nearly half the Faqm b^ong to the 
!I>omaruig8ii] tobsil, ^viule tiie Nail are ibore evenly dwtiifanted 
Damf) Nau-MoflluiUj Telu^ Churihan and Saiyida a an h oocnr 
in numbers exceeding 6,000, that of the Nan-Mnaluas or reoent 
convots being alone remarkabla The Saiyids hold no import- 
ant position m this distrust , they belong to many different snb< 
divuiona, the chief beiog Riswia, Hnsamis, and Jafaris The 
first are practically comfined to Domariagan^, and the Jaifens 
to Basti, while in the former tahsil thesre la a small colony (rf 
Kazimi Saiyids, who are not foand ^ewhere in the Gorakh- 
pur division. The following castes have more than 2,000 
representatives Nats, Chvldis, Kunjras, Bhats, Qassabs, Ba&lis, 
Bhacgis and htngfaals The NatS) though found in almost every 
part of the provinces, and especially in tiie adjoining distnotto 
of Ghirakhpur and Gonda, are more numerous in Basti than else- 
where, while the next three castes also occur in mmsual 
etrenglh. The Mlughals, who are quite unimportant, reside 
mainly m the Bansi tahsil A few of minor castes may be 
mentioned as being found in greater numbers dian in other 
districts Such are Mochis or cobblers, chiefly in the Basti 
and Khalilabad tahsils, Goriyas, a fishing and cultivating caste 
resembling Mallahs, Bahelias or hunters, m Bomanaganj alone, 
and Benaa, a cmmnid tnbe, lu Bansi. Other castes of comparative 
ranty are Pankhias, a race who axe only found m lowlying 
riieraiQ tracts, and are here confined to Bansi , Iraqis or Afusal- 
man Ealwars , and Eingarias, a wandering tnbe of singers and 
dancers who belong to the eastern districts. 

As already mentioned, the population of Baati is almost 
exclusively mrid, and consequently it is but natural to find that 
the agricultural body far outnumbers all other communities At 
the last cmisus the people were dmded into eight classes accord- 
ing to occnpations, and this arrangement shows clearly the princi- 
pal means of subsistemce , but it is not wholly aocurate, masnmch 
M it leaves out of account subsidiary occupatiojis, of which agri- 
culture is the chief On this classification 66 8 per cent of the people 
wereagnoaltunsts, the figures including dependemts in each cash , 
but m addition to tbeae a very considerable number were engaged in 
agnoultoie as a secondary means of subsistenoe, the total ooming 
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tind^ thiB head being over 88,000, figure vrhiGh included most of 
thoseengaged in pasture and the care oi animals, who hy tiaemselves 
’Contributed a further 65 ^ler cent !N«ue the less, it is somewhat 
curiousthab the agncultuiud population in Basti should belitUemore 
than the general average for the provinces, and markedly ^less than 
m the province of Oudh The other occupations afford no explan- 
ation of this phenomenon, although the industrial population is 
sinnowhat unexpectedly large, amounting to 13 14 per cent This 
wide doss includes aU those engaged m tho manufacture and 
supply of material substances, the chief pkee being taken by 
food and dnuk, which accounts for 32 percent, of the whole num- 
ber , followed by textile fabiics with 23 percent, works m wood, 
cano, and the4ike 13 5 per cent , metals with 12, and earthen- 
ware and cognate crafts with 11 per cent Of the remaining princi- 
pal classes, general labour, other thau agncultoral, is &e most 
important, as afford mg support to 9 o6 per cent of the population , 
after which comes 6 73 cent engaged lu personal and domestic 
service Commerce, transport and storage moke up 1 36 per cent , 
of which 5 pet cent represents the actual cmamoroial population 
—a proportion which is well below the provutci^ average, and is 
ampler than in any of the adjoining distncts. Similarly the pro 
foBBional community, with 54 per cent,, is very small, and no 
other district exhibits a lower figure The rest comprises the 
extensive class which is described under tho hca*! of administratioa, 
and inclndes all those lu Govorument employ , aggr^ating 98 
per cent , and those who hav e no occupation, 1*22 per cent , the 
majority of the latter being beggars, who are extremely numerous 
m every tahsil of the district 

The common tongno of tho people is that known as Bihari, a 
langH^e that is directly descended from tho Prakrit of the old 
Hindu kingdom of Magadha. This has threo or four distinct 
forms or dialects, but in this district, as in GSorakhpur, the only 
variety is ^ojpuri The latter again has been farther subdivided 
according to locality, and the typo m use in Basti is that 
described as tlm northern standard of Bhojpnri or Sarwana, This 
IS spoken by all classes of tJie population, cdthough the more 
educated frequently emplo} Lrdu or Hindustani as the language 
of polite speech The leturiisof the last census show that 1,638,163 
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persons^ or 99 69 per cent of the total populatiou gave Bihari as 
the language of their daily life , wblo 7,903 spoke HiuduBtani, 
34 Bengali, 17 the Marwan farm of Bajasthau, 14 Panjabi anJ 
18 Bngliah. The barwaria dialect does net apparently lend itself 
to hteratnre, and the people of Basti ar^ veritable Boeotians , the 
ckfltnct has produced no aathors of any repute whatever, and at 
the present tune does not oven boast a newspaper 

The proprietary tenures found in this-district are for the most 
part similar to those which prevail throaghout tho United Pro- 
vinoes, but they present some peculiar features At the prosenb 
time, out of a total of 7,628 villages, 786 are hold m single and 
1^451 m joint eamwdatH tenure, comprismg about one<Bu:th of tho- 
whole area, 21 in perfect jxttfxciart, 6,223 in imperfect jpatiidan, and 
ten are hhavyaehara Of the romainder, 134 are revenue-free, and 
three, in pargana Basti East, are tho property of Government 
Sinoe the last settlement thera has been agreat change m the mutoal 
rdatuMi of these different f onns, and thirty years ago the position 
showed a- still greater contrast to the present state of affaurs In 
187Cthereweio 2,172 aamndar^ villages^ 2,595 perfect pattidarv 
and 2,776 imperfect ptsttidari mavaas Though the lost form of 
tenure IS the most common not only in ovary tahsil but oven m 
every pargana, it would be a mistake to infer that common owner- 
ship and united village communities aie a feature of the district 
As a matter of fact, the exact opposite is the case, as tho division 
ef the village lands u but teohmoally imperfect lu tho great 
majority of the viUages coming under this head the common lands 
consist merely of the village site, the roods, and perhaps a plot of 
waste or rent-free lands But for all practical purposes the separa- 
tion of ownership la complete and each village contains a number 
of petty propnetora, whose mom object is to bo as indopeodent 
of the rest as possible. The minute subdivision of property that 
has resulted from this tendency is such that the average area 
belonging to a separate prcprietary holding le-loss than 15 acres 
for the whole district, while in the Haraiys and Basti tahsHs it m 
under ten acres The figure is higher m the more reoently-Bettlo^ 
tracts of Bomanaganj and Bansi, amounting to 31 2 acres in the 
former and 24 acres in the latter There arc on an avers^o 16 
such boidugs la each viUi^ Added to this, tho average suie ot 
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tAnaata’ holdings and of each field is equally miaute, the former 
bemg about two acres, while generally three fidda go to the sore 
Under auoh oiroiunstaaoes Ihe difficidty of mamtainuig correct 
village records u obvious, and the revenue system is strained to 
the uttermost. The collection of revenue also presents great 
obstaohw, as each co-aharer wiahea to pay m his own petty quota 
8^[>u'ately and deolmes to be repreeei^ed by a famtorcZaf* 

In addition to the ordinary forms of land tenures there are 
others which are not usual m the province of Agri^ but which are 
very cosnnon m the adjoming distnote cd Oudh, and especially 
Gouda, Foremost among these is the subordmalie tenure known 
as hir<,m which the za/nwndarB pay a maUkcma of 10 per cent to the 
supenor proprietor m addition to (he hind levenoe The mahkaTKi 
IS collected together with the Government demand and afterwarde 
paid to the persons entiCJed to receive it , these are frequently repre> 
sented by a village community, and the fractional sharee paid to each 
member are often ridioulonsly small. But onginally hwta were 
derived fiiom grants made by a single perscm, generally a Baja Such 
grants are of several kinds. Informer days the local Baja had at his 
disposal the waste lands of thepaigani^ as well as the domains of his 
dispossessed predecessors and their adherents Frmn these he 
assigned certain portions to the cadet branches of the family, which 
became endowed with s^arate estates in each succeeding generation. 
These grants sometimes conveyed full proprietary right, as was 
usually the case with the younger members of die mlmg family, sudi 
as the Babna of Un^ Bakhiraj HehndawaL and elsewhwe, who 
received whole tappaa for mamtenanoe, and the tenure inthiscase 
was known as which, being m perpetuity, haa come to be 

regarded under certain condi(son as actual saTnvndmrif as the only 
claim on the grantee was that of military service * So, too, wasthe 
marioai^ bvrtf a grant made to the family of adependant slam while 
fightmg for the Baja. Of a similar nature were the s tonhodps given 
to Brahmans, in the form of a religious endowment, and the rnttrefta- 
bancfi&M'fs, which are peculiar to the north of this distncb The latter 
were grantsof landmade to military colonies of Rajputs, who were 
settled on the boirder in order to protect the pargana agamst inva- 
sion, in this way the Haras of Bis^barsnd Hehnam and the Babua 
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cf Chi3iaobto3ziedi3ieiTe6fcates Ijuid wasatfirstof httlaralno and 
nglits in large tracta were giveo away for a nominal eonaideiration, 
or for no conEuderation at all , the Banai Baja^ for instance, made 
over the entire tappas of Dhebaroa and Khajahni to tho Knrmi 
CbandhnB of Dhekahri. Bat the common and ordinary from of 
merely conferred a limited and sabordinatc right The birtia had 
the entire eontroLpf the village, but he was only allowed to retain 
a definite propomon of the profits, usually one-tenth or one-fourth, 
and was obliged to hand over the rest to the superior proprietor 
Xf the Ba]a reeumed tho grant, he allowed the bvrtvcti to retain 
one-tenth or one-fourth of the land, as the case might be. Sum* 
lar to thu was ihe so-oallad mukaAdam hrt, in whioh thograntee 
was merdy a managing lessee, who was allowed to retain a 
fixed proportion of the land for hia own advantage Suioo the 
settlement of 1839, however, the hirfios have been treated os 
samtndors, and the superior proprietors only gain tho benefit 
of a maUkaTM allowance in a comparatively small number of 
cases The present number of birt villages is 1,036 though the 
tenure is in many instanoeB confined to a part only of the vilh^ 
lands the majority of them belong to the Basti and Earaiy a tahsils 
Zn some instances the snpenor proprietor is the state, owing to 
the attainder of the former owners , the meUikana onoo paid to 
Bajas of Gonda and Nagm* jsnow credited to Government 
Another peculiar form of tenure is that known as arasi^ 
which refers to specific plots in a village The oraeidar may 
sometimes hold a share m the village as well, but as i-^ards his 
orosi he is outside the village oommnnity and his rights are 
limited to the ownership of his particular plot Such holdings 
oonsut m some cases of a few fields only, but occasionally they 
are of fair size, and a few villages are made up entirely of arazva. 
The right sometimes ongmated in a grant and sometimes in a 
sale , while the right conveyed was either full or partial, the 
tenure in the latter case being known as amstt birt In certain 
instances these plots were given to bvrtuts whose holdings bad been 
resumed by the superior proprietor At the last settlemmib there 
were 3,426 snoh plots, chiefly in. the southern parganaa 

Among the many and various castes that constitute the pro 
pnetary body m this distiicttiie first place u taken by Brahmans, , 
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i^ho overono-ihirdoftiie entire area and predominate in evcoy 

lohsil oxoept Haraija Following closely upon them come 
Bajpnts, ^ho occupy the foremost position m the Haraiya tahsil 
and are second to the Brahmans m every other subdivision , 
these two castes together holding 64 per cent, of the entire dis- 
trict The Bajpnt proprietors bedong to many different clanSj 
the chief being Samets, Surajbausis, Kalhans, Gautams, Bisens and 
Bolankhis After these, but at a long inter\ al, come Maiwlmana 
of vonous descriptions, owning eight per cent of the district, their 
largest possessions being in the Bansi and Domariaganj tshsils. 
ThenfoUowKayasths with seven per cent , the European grantees 
with 4*6 per cent, chiefly in the Bans) tabsil, Bhoinhars with 
four per cent , their largest estates being in Ehalibibad , Bamas 
with three per cent , Kurmis with two per cent and Goshains with 1 4 
por o<mt , the last two being much more prominent in Domanagan] 
than olsewhere No othor caste possesses miy large holdings, 
though mention may be made of the Ahirs Khattris, Boiragis, 
Kalwars, Bhats, and Banjaras, all of whom own over 3,000 acres 
Since the introdaciion of the British rule there has been no great 
change m the relative position of the different castes in this 
respect, with the exception of the altezationB effected by the confisca- 
tion of estates for rebellion during the mutiny Land does not 
change hands rajndly, nor have the Bamas obtained any great 
hold on the district When transfers of property occur, as old 
f amiliee decay and new ones take their place, the latter belong, 
for the most part, to the same castes and classes as the origin ^ 
proprietors The territorial distribution of the venous Bajput 
clans follows the arrangement of former dayi^ when every 
pargana had its own Eaja, with the exception eS. the forest tnust 
of Bmayakpnr 

The chief propnetor of the district u the Baja of Bausi, who 
belongs to a dan known as Samet Their origin has been 
subject of much dispute, confl.icting traditions deriving them 
from a Nikiunbfa, a Bikhit and a Surajbanai stock. Th^ own 
story all^^ that they were Surajbansis and in former days 
resided at Srinagar near Lahore The first of the race who is 
said to have come to thoso parts was Bup Narayan, who, acooid- 
Lug to tbo tradition, led an expedition against the Tbanis of 
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Gorakhpur, and foundad a large estate wluoh passed to hxs 
desoendants One of these, named Chandra Sen, incurred the 
displeasnie of the Dehli emperor, and was compelled to retire to 
his ancestral home m Snnagar He was subsequently sent 
f^Biust the Domkatars of Domangarh or Gorakhpur, w-nd having 
overcome them hj stratc^^em, marnod a daughter of the 'Sisen 
Baja of Majbauli and acquired a large tract of territory What- 
ever historical truth may be in this narrative, an undoubted 
difficulty presents itself with regard to the date There is no 
chronology of the Bansi Bajaa till the days of Bansdeo Singhs 
who died m 1484, and this man was m the 29th, or according 
to another account, the 34th generation from Chandra Sen, which 
would place the advent of the Sarnets at far too early a period , 
and it setuns probable that they did not establish themselves in 
Gorakhpur till at least the I3th century Chandra Sen had four 
sons, of whom the eldest, Jagdhar Singh, was killed m tho fight 
at Domangarh , Jai Singh, the second, founded the property held 
till the mutiny by the Bajas of Satasi, Bijai Singh, the third, 
Ixscame Baja of Maghar, and Bandhir Singh, the youngost, 
obtained Unanla. Nothing is known of the descendants of Bijai 
Singh for many generations They appear to have held the 
whole pargana of Maghar, but we possess nothing beyond a list 
of names till tho days of Baja Bai Smgh, who died childless and 
adopted Bohar Smgh or Hati Singh, a son of the Unanla Baja. 
^Dus man was succeeded m turn by each of his four sons of whom 
the youngest was Bansdeo Singh. Tins Baja appears to have 
been driven out of Maghar by the Musalmans, who for some 
time maintamed a garrison there, and to have migrated to 
the banks of the Bapti, where he built tho town of Bansi 
At his death the estate was seised by a Shokul Jk-ahman of 
Shergorh, but his widow fled to her father, the Chauhan Baja 
of Mampnn, and at that place gave birth to a posthumous 
son, Batan Sen Singh The latter subsequently returned 
to Basb, where, with the aid of the Baja of Kathela, he over- 
threw the usurper and recovered most of the old estates Ha 
was succeeded by his son, Baja Tej Smgh, who was followed izt 
1660 by Sangram Singh The latter was succeeded m turn by 
his two 8<mB, Sakat Singh and Bam Fartab Smgh, who msdo ovec 
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tiift msiiagaiient during his hf^me to his son, Gajsndra Bingh, 
urho held Bansi till 1678 Then, came Ba]a Bam Singh, who 
appears to have been a promment personage , he annexed the 
temtoxy of the Eathela Baja, and lu 1687 followed this np by 
Hfltmng the whole of Basnlpor Ghaus from the Kalhans Baja, 
Kesn Singh. Sabseqnently Bam Singh had to defend himself 
against the Banjaras of the north, and in the fighting that eusnad 
his dder son, Bhagwant Smgh, lost his life Baja Bam Singh 
was sooceeded in 1716 by his yonngersonj Madho Singh, bat the 
latter’s right was contested by Tej Singh, the son of Bhagwant. 
Sventnally a compromise was effected, on the understanding 
that the nephew shonld succeed, and this took place m 1732 
Baja Tej Singh died m 1743, leaving three sons, of whom the 
eldest was Banjit Singh This Baja quarrelled with his brother, 
Dalpt Singh, who was compelled to fly fbr refuge to the Baja 
of Sheorajpur in Cawnpore. Here he gained the favour of Shnja- 
iid-daola, and with faia support again attacked his brother, a 
battle ensued at Panghata-gbat, six miles east of Bansi, in 1748 
and both the brothers lost their lives In consequence of this, 
Bahadur Singh and Barabjit Singh, the infant sons of Banjit 
and Daljit respectively, were set up as joint Bajas of Bansi, the 
latter residing at Narkatho. Bahadur Singh died in 1777 without 
usne and his brother, Jagat Smgh, attempted to seize his share , 
bat Saiabjit Smgh obtained the aid of Baja of Bntwal and slew 
the e l a im a n t in open fight, thus becoming the sole owner of the 
estate The property was, however, much dimmisbed by this 
timet, owing to the nomerons grants of InrU to relatives and depend'* 
ents. The largest of these was known as the Bakhira tZaga, and 
was given to an illegitimate son, whose descendant lost the whole 
for his rebellion m 1858 

Raja Barabjit Sn^h died without Intimate issue in 1808, 
and for five years Bansi was managed by his widow, Bom Banjit 
Knnwar Iffiie adopted Sri Frakash Smgh, a son of Baja Han> 
har Sarfaras Smgh of TJnanla Hie was a ntftw of amiable 
disposition, but of no capacity as a manager, and during his tiwwy 
a large portion of the estate was settled with others, while the 
Inrttae were recognised as proprietors, on the sole condition of 
paying a vnahkam to the ]^ja He died in 1840 and was 
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succeeded his elder son, Ra^ Mahipat Singh, though the pro- 
perty was managed by the younger son, Mabendra Singh 
During the mutiny both brothers remained conspicuously loyal, 
msiintaming oidez in their estates, giving shelter to the fi^tivea 
from Balrampur and dsewhere, and preserving the Govemment 
treasure in the Bausi tahsiL Ra]a Mahipat Smgh. was rewarded 
mth the condscaited property of the rebel Saja of Nagar, and 
Mabendra Singh, who succeeded in 1863, was made a Companion 
of the Sta>r of India at the Agra dor&ar He died in 1868, 
leaving a son, Eaja Earn Smgh, the piesmit owner of the property 
The title was withdrawn on the ground of misconduct in 1886, 
bat was restored ten years later The JEKaja has now retired from 
public life and is generally represented by his son and heir, Lai 
Batan Sen Singh The estate is now m a flounshing condition, 
and comprises 76,338 acres in Bansi, 16/135 acres in Basulpnr, 
and 12,110 acres in Nagar, IBasti uid Meghar, as well os a number 
of villages in the Gorakhpur district The revenue demand in 
Basti IS Ba 121^685 The naniar lands of the Ba}a are revenuop 
free and comprise 86 villages, of which 26 are in hia own possession, 
while of ihe rest, which is sub settled, he receives the revenue 
from the under-propnetors 

The Ba]B of MahuL or Mahson is the head of the Snrajbansi 
Bajpats m thu distriot. As in the case of the Samets, their 
early history is obscure, but it does not appear that their establiBhr 
ment zn Basti is of any great antiquity, and probably does not 
da«e beyond the I5th oentuzy There is a common tradition that 
the Snrajbmisis came from Enmann, and the same statement is 
alleged with regard to the members of the clan who settled at 
Para m lysabad, and who are said to be connected with the 
Baja of Haraha in Bara Banki district The ancestor of the Fora 
family was one Lolji Bab, while the Surajhansu of Basti claim 
descent from two brothers named Alakh Peo and Tilak Deo, and 
these persons may very possibly have been connected 13ie two 
brothers, eusoording to the tradition, acquired their property m 
Mahub from a Bsjbhar cbieftaan, to whom legend assigns 
the nama of KaulbiL In. the course of tune they enlarged their 
estates, which became divided up among several members of the 
family The h ea d of the boose baa always borne the title of Pal, 
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and this distmotion is said to have beeni conferred by the Debit 
emperor, though no histencal proof can befoond for this assertion 
Baja Man Pal, seventh in descent from Alakh Deo, had three Boa» 
of whom the eldest, Parasram Pal, obtained Mahub, the second, 
Jagat Ball Pal, founded the Jaswal estate, and the third, Sanaar 
Pal, that of Siktar Two generations later, Karan Pol, the 
younger brother (d B^a Mardan Pal, obtained the large property 
still known as Hariharpur, which now consists of 40 villages, 
paying a revenue of Bs 11,573 Baja Mardan Pal was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Pirtbi Pal, whose younger bod, Durjan Pal, 
fonnded the Silelira estata Similarly Jorawar Pal, the second 
son of Baja Mam Pal, obtained Bhanpur, which now consists of 
70 viUflges m Mahuh West, assessed at Bs 8,827 and held by Bar 
Kanhaiya Bokbsh Pal Bahadur At the time of the cession, 
M^uh was owned by Baja Bakhtawar Pdl, who was succeeded by 
Baja Sharosher Bahadur Pal, and then by the latter’s son, Baja 
Mardan Pal This man was followed by Baja Bhawani Ghulam 
Pal, who died in 1892, leaving two sons by his first wife, »£ whom 
the ^der is the present Baja Narendra Bahadur PaJ, while the- 
younger, Lai BaghaTendra- Bahadur Pal, died without issue , and 
one by his second wife, Mangal Prasad Pal, who owns the Budwak 
estate of 20 villages assessed at Bs 8,276 Owii^ to the constant 
snbdiviBion of the prc^ierty, the portion held by the Baja is now 
but a fraction of the ancestral domains , it consists at present oi 
65 villages in tins district paying a revenue of BSk 20,135, and a 
few villages m Pysabad The whole is very much less than the 
area owned by the representatives of the younger brandies, most 
of whom are <»i bad terms with one another and mutually 
endeavour to ignore each other’s existence. 

Another family of the Surajbanais appears to have come from 
Pysahad at a somewhat later date and to have seised the neigh- 
houiing porgana of Amorha. Their leader was Kanh Deo, who 
set himself to expd the Kayasth zavwndwrs of that tract In 
this he was only partially successful, hut his son, Kans Narayan, 
obtained the eastern half of the pargana from the Kayastii 
Baja, while hts successors completed the conquest. The last Baja 
of Amorha was Jang Bahadur Singh, who died in 1855, leaving 
a widow, Barn Jagatraj Knnwar The latter was implioated m 
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the matmj, with the reeiilt that the title and estates were forfeited 
And lieetowed on the Ram of Basil Jagatraj Kvnwar died 
ebildlessj and the sanior branch oi libe family thus beeune extinct^ 
bat a laige mmber of Smajhanns atill hold land in Amodia, 
^ir most important property beuig that of Jitipnr, which is in 
a fairly fl^niuhing condition, with a revenue demand oERa 7, 161 
The representatives of the old Kayasth Rajas still exist in rodnoed 
eircumstances in the A*illageB of Sikandarpni and Cbaun 

Another clan of Rajputs among the landholders of this i 
district IB that of the Kalhans. Their early history more properly ^ 
belongs to Gonda, and an account of them wiU be found m the 
volume on that district * For a long time the headquarters of 
the clan was at Khurasa in pargana Gonda, the last ^ja being 
Achal Singh, the traditional date of whose death is 1544 It is 
not possible to detomiine the limits of the kingdom over which 
Achal Singh held sway, but it appears certain that it extended 
up to Basti and that he gave a considerable tract of territory on 
his eastern borders to his brother or cousin, Pirthi Deo Singh, 
from whom are decended the Rajas of Basti Achal Singh’s son 
became Raja of Basulpur Ghaus and Babhnipair, and his snccea- 
sors for several generations held a large tract of land m those 
districts till they were dispossessed after the murder of Keen 
Smgh by Raja Bam Singh of BaJisi Kesri Singh left an infant 
SOS, named Chhattor Pol, who became Raja of Babhmpair, while 
Anup Singh, the brother of Kesri ^ngh, became subject to the 
Raja of Bansi, and bis descendants are still to be found in 
Chaukfaora, Shahpni and Awaiiua The house of Basti, how- 
ever, remained undisturbed, although the Rajaa do not ^ipear 
to have occupied a position of great prominence. At the time 
when Soadat Khan become Nawab Waair of Ondh the estate was 
hold by Baja Jai Singh, who lived to a great age and was succeeded 
by bis grandson, Puthipal Singh The latter’s son, Baja Jograj 
Singh, held Basti when the district was ceded to the British. 
He was followed by Raja Sheo Bakhsh Singh, and then by Baja 
Indra Daman Singh The latter died yoni^, and the property 
was managed on behalf of his infant son by his widow, who 
remained loyal during the mutiny and was rewarded with the 
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luge confiecfttod estate of Am iwh*. Hu son, Baja Mahedi 
Sitia Bakfaah Su^, dissipated the property through bis nnbndled 
oxtravagance. W^n he became Baja he inherited 233 viUages 
as anoestral property, in addition to the 114 viUages bestowed 
on the family by the British Government Ahnost the whole 
was brought to sale in order to liquidate the debts that had 
aocnied,bnt fortnnatdy his wife was able to buy in a considerable 
number of villages The Baja died in 1890, leaving two sons, of 
whom the elder is (ha present Baja Fateswan Pai'tab IN'arayan 
Singh. T%e property, redooed to 26 villages only, was left by the 
Bani's will to the wile of the present Baja and the son of (he 
Baja^s brother On their behalf it has been put under the manage* 
ment of the Court of Wards and the Baja hlmsdf is the manager 
The debt amounts to over Bs 80,000, bnt it is hoped to liquidate ^ 
whole withm twelve years In the meantime the Baja has recovered 
possession of some villages which were formerly held by younger 
branches of the family, having succeeded m proving that 
according to custom such property should, in the absence of direct 
heirs, revert to the head of the family The Baja is an honorary 
magistrate of the second class for the greater part of the Basti 
tabsiL 

The OhaukharA estate referred to above, is still held by the 
Ealhans and u m a prosperous condition It consists of 20 
viUages in paxganaBansi West, assessed at Bs 6,211 and owned by 
several shuers, of whom the most prominent is Baba Nanbati 
Binglb Anotlierzsember of the same family, Bahs 82Kzhrat Singh 
of Chandapar, owns a valuable estate*of 49 viUi^b m pargana 
Banai East, paying a revenue of B& 17,287 The owner is 
an enterpriBing and auccessfol manager, having, as already 
mentioned, supplied his villages with a system of irngi^ion 
similar to that found in the European grants, and has built 
the basar of Shohratganj, which is fast becoming the most 
important centre of the Nepal trade in the distinct 

The Gantams, who formerly held the Nag&r pargana, have 
now lost the greater part of their ancestral estates The family 
IB said to have been founded by one Jagdeo, who cmne 
apparandy from Argal in Fatehpnr and obtained 12 viUagea 
in this district as las wife’s dowry, the lady being presiimftbly 
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of tlie Buen clan. X% tune Nagar was m the poaBassion 
of a Dconkatar. oaiUed Bahila, whose name seeiOB to be preBerved 
in that of the old pargana known ae BihlaparA He waa 
expelled by Gautama, who built the fort of Nagar on the banks 
of the Chando Xal Jagdeo’s grandson^ Baja Bhagwout Bao, 
was slauL by an Afghan governor, but his son. or grandson, 
Chande Bao, ea^pelled the usurper and recovered his estate. 
Five generations later oame Baja Gajpati Bao, who moved hu 
headquarters to Ganeehpur , the descendants of his brothers 
are still to be found at Benda, Bhainsi, and a few villages 
of the Btksti and Haraiya tidisils It was apparently customaiy 
among the Gautams to divide the lands of the family between 
all the brothers m each generation, and thus we find that of 
Gajpati’s younger sons, four obtained the Pipra taluka of 60 
villages, and four others received that of Ganeshpnr, containing 
54 Tilli^es kCuch of the Fipra estate still remains, although 
it has been subjected to constant subdivision, some of the 
Gautams rebelled in 1857, and 12 villages were confiscated 
and bestowed on Mr W Cooke Babn Bam Bakhsh Bingh of 
Ihpra stiB holds property paying Bs 6,000 revonne in Basti East 
The descendants of the Ganeshpnr Gautams still reside mvanoua 
parts of pargana Nagar, but the estate was sold soon after the 
introduction of the British rule, being purchased by Mrs 
I^den , by her it was sold to Government and was siibseqnenlily 
given on a permanent settlement to oertain Afghans who had 
been in the service of Amir Bhan Pmdan> Their descendants 
stiU reside at Ganeshpur , they are in a flourishing condition and 
have made large additions to their property by purchase. 

Baja Gajpati Bingh of Bagar was succeeded by his eldest 
sou, Harbans Singh, who m turn gave 60 villages to his 
younger son , while five generations later, m the days of Baja 
Ambar Sing^, 60 more were either given away or sold for arrears 
of revenue, although the Baja seised an equal number from his 
kinsmen Ambar Singh’s grandson died without issue and the 
title passed to the head of a collateral branch In 1801 Baja 
Bam Farfcash Smgh held Nagar, which then consisted of 114 
villages, in addition to 62 others from which he received a 
motuhtna His grandsmi, Baja Ju Partab Singh, meit his 
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death, in an affray with the proprietors of Dengrapor, and ^as 
snoceeded by hu brother, Udai Fartab Singh The latter lost Ins 
title and estates for rebeUion daring the mutiny, and committed 
aniride while under trial He left a son, Bzehnath Singh , ■whose 
Bon, Lai Bupendia Iv arayan Singh, la still recognised as the head 
of the clan and holds five of the ancestral viUeges on a long lease 
from the Baja of Bansi 

Among the other leading landholders of the district are 
several who derive their posaessions from grants male to rolatii os 
or dependents of the Bajas of Cansi Of the fonner the chief are 
tbeBabns of Budhaub, who together own 159 villages in pargana 
Maghar West, with a re\cnae demand of Bs 19, The 
Babas of Mbhr^awal have a similar origin, and. hold 64 ^ illi^ua 
in Maghar Bast, assessed at Bs 12,36b Of the dependents of 
the Bajas perhaps the most prominent ore the Thwaii Brahmans 
of Ghhitia, a familjr uhich constantly furnished Diwaus to the 
boose of Bausi They acquired a considerable grant of land 
from Raja Sarabpt bingh, and though they hai e suffered from 
internal feuds, they stiU retain 52 villages m poi^ana Bansi 
Bast, assessed at Be 10,087 The Kurmi Chaudhris of Dhekahn 
obtained a grant of the nee tappas of Dhebarua «md 
Kbajahni from the same BajU) and their present rcprcsentativeB, 
CAiaadhn Bam Datt and Chandhn Bam Harak, together hold 
13,583 acres jiaj mg a revenue of Bs 12^1 Few other estates 
deserve any special mention Pandit DeokfJi Frasad Gad^ 
war in the Domanagauj tahsil owns a pioperty of 34 villages 
in Basulpur assessed at Bs 6,959, and is one of the most 
influential landlords of the district His possessions include a 
grant made to his ancestor Sheo Prasad in 1777 by the Hawab 
WaziT Asaf-ud-daula, and the sanad is btill preserved by the 
family Another Pande, Babu Har Narayau of Jagdispur, owns 
51 villages m pargana Amorha, assessed at Bs 8,596 , and Jagrap 
Datt of Kalyanpur owns 19 villages, pajing a revenue of R«». 
2,012, m the same pargana Both of these estates are derived 
from grants mode on aocount of loyal serv'ice rendered during 
the mutiny and formed part of the old Surajhansi estate Pandit 
6ri Nawas Pande of Narbana is the owner of 92 villages paying 
a revenue of Bs 10,902, mostly in the Basti tahsil. He was 
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formerly in the service of the Baja of Basti, and has aoqmred the 
bulk of hiB pn^erty by money-lending, and especially by 
snoceesfol specnlationg dnnng ^ famine 1897 Of the 
Kajasl^ the chief are those of Deipar in Baaulpnr, of Pipan m 
Bansi JQast, of Bidbwzra m Aiaorha, and tbs Cbandhns of Savra- 
par in Mahali Bast Among Bbninbaf landholders mention 
may be made of the zwmxndare of Banr Bias, Koraiya and 
Fmdanin pargana Bansi East The Maharaja of Bedrampor 
in Gonda may be added to the list of the Besti title-holders, as 
he owns 2,721 acres m Bansi West Beferenoo will also be made 
to the less important proprietors in the various pargana articles 
Apart from the old landed aristocracy of the country and 
the smaller samirufors who have acquired their estates under the 
protection of the Bajas or by other means, there is another and 
very important class of proprietors, who figure prominently m 
Basti, as in the adjmmng district of Gorakhpur These are the 
European grantees, who at the last settlement held 60,793 acres 
in the Bansi tahsil, 11,017 acres in Basti, and 9,631 acres m the 
other BubdiMBions The origin of these estates dates from the 
first half of the nineteenth century, when Government, having large 
bracts of land lying uncultivated m the Gorakhpur district, which 
at that time included Bssti, detoruuned to lease them out for a 
long term on progressive rentals to any persons who would 
undertake the task of reclamation on stated terms The land m 
question was naturally of an inferior quality, as the beat portions 
were already under cultivation, and was composed of grass plains, 
more or less liable to inuudotion, scrub jungle, and a small area 
fd forest Between 1832 and 1840 no less than 618,547 acres 
were given out in this maimer, leases being granted as a rule for 
fifty years, on the expiry of which regular »am,vn,da,r% engage- 
ments were to be taken The a ea which lay in the present 
district of Basti cannot be exactly determined, but it appears to 
have been about 300,000 acres In 1846, however, Mr Tucker, 
coUeotOT of Gorakhpur, made an investigation to see how far the 
terms of the agreements been observed , with the result that 
280,179 acres were resumed aud restored to the onginal settlers. 
Such resumed plots were of no great value, as is evident frmn the 
fact that even to the present day the estates are surranndied by 
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Mreae of Bcrnb 9 iid gran jungle 'vhich ate \ueleaB even, for 
pasturage T^ tlnn Hytflnt t^ggperniMmtfaad faaled^but afoWoftibd 
grantees detennined to carry tiirough toe work if possible Thera 
are now 116 of these grants m Basti, but the great majority were 
either made over originally to natives, or have been subsequently 
acquired by them. Such was fiohas, covering 3,079 acres in the 
tappa of the same name, givep to Mannu Lai m 1339, and toe 
Katoda grant of 3,156 acres in tappaBankpar, given to Mr J H 
Forbes in 18dK), and afcerwards developed by Mr C TVallao^ 
but now in native hands, having been sold to Babu ShohrabSing^ 
of diandapar All the grants have been assessed to fall revenue, 
toe last having been brought under settlement m 1905 

Hie European estates call for more detailed mentioa The 
toief IB Birdpur in tappa Gbaus, originally given m 1332 to Mr 
J J Maclacfalan, of the £im of Alexander A Co m Calcutta, 
for fifty years, the term to expire in 1882 The firm failed, and 
in March 1834 the property was sold to Messrs W F Gibbon 
a^d J Cock for Bs 10,700 In 1840 the grant was again 
coofoired by a fresh warrant on Messrs Gibbon and Cock, with 
whom were associated Messrs H and J P Gibbon, together with 
additions which brought it up to 29,316 acres The whole tr«di 
toen consisted of swamp and jungle , there were few inhabitants^ 
and consequently cultivators were imported from Chutia Nagpur 
and Asfungarh for growing and manufsotanng ind^ Thia 
attempt proved un^ofitablo and was abandoned so, t 00 | weni 
BogaTcano cultivation, horse-breeding, and the manafaoture of leC| 
each expenmont serving merely to increase the debt In 1848^ 
Mr Hugh Gibbon, the managing proprietor who bad resided 
oontinnonsly on the estate, died from exposure and hard work in 
the unhealthy climate, and for nearly a year his widow earned o& 
toe management, Mr W Feppe fcbftp came m manager, and 
subsequently married Mrs Gibbon. Wito iiu arrival motten 
repidly improved He discontumed the cultivation of iorUgo^ 
md gave fais attention to nce^ tba sta^e prodnot of toe rnttHwed- 

uigocmntry« For this purpose he required many more eoMvaM^ 
mid these were obtained from toe nei^hoaring parts of Osb^ 
from stouik emignuits came in ^eat nnmbers, onfy too |^bid ia 
^ aUe ta spewpe jfraiD toe amrole of toatprovniQa. Hh 


made over tlie land to die sctUers on easy terms, with the iraeidt 
that- the jungle soon disappeared, villages sprang up, and most 
of the land wm brought nnder the plough. The destnictioii 
the forest, oonsisting of valuable %alf asna and other species, 
tboo^ regrettable in itself, was one of the conditions of the grant, 
and the land so oieared proved admirably adapted for the growth 
of jarhan nee The only difficulty was the shortage of water 
indry yeoi^, and in order to ob\iate this danger the admirable 
system of canals, described m Chaptw ll, was devised and 
earned out by Mr Peppe and his successor, Mr W C Pepp^ 
who joined the estate in 1875 Birdpur is now managed by Mr 
P H Warren, the proprietors being Messrs W C Peppe and 
G T Peppe, and Mrs liarpent, children of Mr W Peppa , the 
widow of Mr W F Gibbon, and Mrs Warren and Mrs tTones, 
children of Mr Hugh Gibbon At the present tune the estate con- 
sists of fourteen divisions w ith 252 \niBgos and hamlets, the culti- 
vated area being 21,978 acres and the ro\enue demand Ks 36,277 

The Dulha grant of 3,Gl9 acres in pargana Binayakpur was 
given la 1840 to Messrs W F and H Gibbon On the death 
of the latter, Mr W CSibbou became the sole proprietor, and 
brought the estate into a flourishing condition, by means of 
irrigation works on a ««iaTl scale and by careful management 
The grant was bold free of revenue for the first three yearn, and 
little could be done beyond clearing the dense jungle, labour 
being imported for this purpose from Jaunpnr Mr W F 
Gibbon still owns the property, with the exception of a fourth 
shore held by Mr W C Peppe, both reside m England, and the 
grant is managed on their behalf by Mi D Hickctts The area 
has been increased by purchtue of neighbouring villages, and now 
aggregates 5,218 acres, assessed at Bs 6,912 In making the 
aettlenient (he various unprovonents were taken into account, 
in the shape of protective embankments, wells and tanks , a bmor 
has been estabhsbed S^krahwa on the Nepal fontier, and 
aeveral roads and bndges have been constructed The land is 
coh^vated for the most part under a system of seven-year leases 
gtven to tenants and tkekodars. 

ISw STeora Jtcant of ll^Sl acres lu tappa Qbaus was given in 
tto Ur, J Diokons and Hr J H Bndgman, of whoai the 
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lattac aiAeeqottitl^ b«ewne the aoleiNropaeietor It mvs then aaat 
foiMt, aad tib« ynjA. of dauiAg i^oyed very idow aad costly , it 
u saod to favTe been, retazded by tbe omtmy and was not otmiplctod 
bU 1865, vbra the ravenno iraa Sa. 3^962, Mr Bndgnuui ^MUt 
large lozai m ^ estate, in the shape of embankmeata 

along the Tilar, an irrigation zeeervoir with mawmry gate*, several 
roads and bridges, a aamber of weUa for both drinking pwpoaea 
and imgatioa, and tbe ereotion cf a bacar at Mohana for the 
convenienoe of the tenantry This eocpenditore was considered a 
reason for a assessment at the last settlemeat, the demand 
being Bb 12,100 lor the total area of 10,3^ acrea The grant la 
divided into eleven villageB, and la entrusted to a Bnropeaa 
aaanagm’, Mr Bicketts, who also has cfaotge of Dalha and 
Alidapttr Mr Bndgman died in 1892, and the property paeaed 
for hiB bfatime to fais son, Mr F Bridgman, who died m 1906 
It then devolved to Mr J ^idgman's grandson, Mr "W T 
Waite, on whose bdialf it is controlled for tbe time being by the 
Court of Wards. 

The Ahdapnr estate was first given to a Dane named Odsw, 
who established an indigo faeiory at Ganra Alidapnr and a eattla 
market at Bajha on the Nepal frontier, for some years known aa 
Odseogan] He afterwards soli Ihe grant to Mr J H. Bni^;inan, 
who rapidly improved tbe property by liberal expenditara Hie 
reservoir at Bajha was the first of the irrigation works to be 
constmoted on these estates and the snoceea of the canal systam 
led to the achievements <dMr Feppe in Birdpur In 1881 Ahim* 
par was sold, Mr W F Gibbon pnxiduwing a two-sevenths dian^ 
wUeh has since passed to his widow, while the test is m d in 
equal diares by Mr W O Peppe, Mr G T and Mr 

Isupent, Ihe heirs of the late Mir W Peppe of i^dpar Tbe 
<mginal grant was 9,852 acres, to whidi additions l^va been 
mad^ iffinging np ^ area to 9,958 aores, divided into 
twelve viUagee and payu^ a revenne of Be 10,447 

Mr Bndgnuui also held the ssudler grant of Saranli u 
ta^a Untapar, of 5,189 acres, paying a revmns of Be 
Itmnowiathepoisseeaioa of hiesantin-law, Mr J Hcddsworfi^ 
and $6 managed together with the rest of tha Xiehra edmto la 
Gccak^Wi 
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Hie Iwjge pxopeitj in the Bash and Haratya talhsik known 
M the Cooke gnuafe ongmated in 1837, when waste land to the 
extent o£ 13,023 acoes was given by Government to kCr Clande 
^nulton and Mr Andrew Sym. In 1846 it waa sold by tiiem 
to Mr WiUiam Cook^ who makde large additions to the ozigmal 
eleven plots m the Basti paigana. In i860 he obtained twelve 
villages with an area of 4,002 acres, the oonfisoated property of 
the Qantanu of Pi^a, which was bestowed on Mr Cooke in 
recognition of the servioee he had rendered during the mntmy 
About the same tune be acquired a waste land grant of 5,200 
acres in ^e Bnrhapara pargana of Gonda, known as Cooknagar , 
this was purchased outright for about Bs 42,000 Subsequently 
shares in five viUages, with an. aggregate area of 92 acres, were 
bought either by Mr Cooke or by his agent, Mr E J Churcher, 
who managed the estate with great snoceBS from 1876 till 1905, 
when he was succeeded by Mr M T Stern Mr Cooke died m 
1873, leaving a widow and three dai^hters, to whom the property 
was bequeathed m equal sbarea On the death of Mrs Cooke, the 
whole came into her daughters’ possession, and at the present 
time the owners are Mrs Walter and Mrs Thomson, daughters, 
and Gaptaon Oakes, Mr Crawshay, and Mrs Simpson, the children 
of the thud dangler, Mrs Oakes The proprietors reside m 
England The total area of the estate m Ihis district is 17,250 
acres, ni which 6,254 acres are m pargana Basti West and the 
rest in Basti East and Nagar East, and the revenue demand is 
Ba 16,978 

In 1860, when the pennltunate settlement of the district was 
effected, it was ascertained that of the total ooltivated assessed 
area 32 per cent was ooltivated by the propnetom themselves, 23 
per cent, by tenants with rights of occupimcy, and 65 per oent by 
tenants-at-wilL Since that fatna the r^tive proportions of 
the different ohmseB have changed, but not to a very material 
Mtent, and Uie alterations that have taken place exhibit a differ^ 
ant tendency to that obsorved in other parts or at any rate in the 
vestam dxstnots of the United I^vmoes. In 1889, at the tune 
tl Ike last aebtlement, tiie oooi^ancy area had increased to 27 per 
cM)t. and that of tenants-at-wiU had fallen to 46 per cent, two 
{•reeub. eeaMtedof land held rent-free or naex-proprutexy 







iin«? remauung 26 per cent wae xn the luuids oi d» {xrepne* 
tors, 15 per cent, being elasnfied ne sir and 11 per eent. as 
khvdkaaht Subsequent years ha\’e shown a remarkable growth 
of proprietary cultivation, whidi is the natural lesolt of tho 
minute subdivision, of property which characterises the distnot. 
The petty co-efaarer is compelled to make the most of hia lands by 
onitivating fcha™ hunsclf , and though it might be expected that 
he would extend his own cultivation at tho expense of the non- 
ooQupancy tenant, this in actual experience does not pro\a to be 
the case. The area hold by tenants without rights has lu fact 
grown sinco the settLomont, and in 1005 amounted to 46 13 per 
cent, vriule propnetscry cultii ation had nssu to 13 75 per cent in 
the case of str and 19 77 per cent for kkudkasht, the total being 
33 52 per oont of the cultivatod area 'With *24 per cent held 
by ex'propnctary tenants and 25 per cent ront-froe, there 
resnauis but 1986 per cent, held by tenants with rights 
occupancy, and this class alone shows an appreciable decrease. 
The reason doubtless lies la the fact that it is possiblo to rack" 
rent only the tenanta-at-will, so that tho tendency is to get nd of 
the protected occupancy tenants whenever fv^asible 

Mention has already been made of the chi^ cultivating 
classes in dealing with the principal castes of the district. Tho 
foremost place is taken by Brahmans, whoso infonor style of 
cultiVG^n has been noticed above, they hold altogether 19 3 per 
cent of the cultivated area and predominate lu most parganas of 
the dutnot, the exceptions being Basti East and Mahnli West, 
m whidi Kurmu have the largest area, while in Bansi West^ 
Basalpnr and Mi^tar East &ey rank second after the hCusat** 
mans The latter altogether hold nearly 16 per cent of the 
enltivation, snipaumg all other castes in the parganas last men>* 
turned and also bedding a very prominent posshon in the Benin 
tahsil, tbe lower classes eidubit a noteworthy standard of 
husbandry, and ate bttle mfwior to the best of the Hindus Da 
the thud place come the Kunms, with 119 pec cent, of tho 
caBivatuni, their largest holdup being in Basti East and Mahnh 
West, where tb^ surpass all other castes, although m eivery path 
si file dxstnot they are found in considerable numbers. ^ fte 
lAole thiy take the leading i^aee among aU castes o& sotKauit «| 



tlifrir skill ftad industry , tkey are greatly assuted by their women, 
who regaW'ly work m the fields The Ahirs, who also are culti- 
vators of a fai^ order, hold 8 2 per cent imd are suxit nunmronii 
m the KhaUlabad and Bansi taihsils. Then come the Bajputa 
With eight per Ant most of these bemg proprietary cnltivatorSy 
as IS also the case witii the Brahmans and Kayasths , their style 
of husbandry is very similar to that of the last two castes, being 
genarally of aoareloss description They oocux in largest numbers 
in the Amorba pargana, where they rank second to the Brahmans 
The Chunars hold 5 8 per cent and many of them are good 
cultivators , and Koeris, who sro almost the equal of the Kurmis, 
are m possession of 2*6 per cent Chiefly in the northern parganas 
Next come Kayasths, Ahirs, Muraos, Kahars and many other 
castos of no particular importance os agriculturists Tho pro- 
portion of land held by Eurmis, Ahirs and Koons amounts 
altogether to nearly 24 per cent of the cultivated area, and this 
fact IS of the greatest importance m the economic condition of the 
district 

Throughout the greater part a£ tho district the rents are paid 
In cash, and this systom has prevailed for a long period As 
early as I860 it was stated that cash rents wero tho rule, and that 
payments m kind were only common m the nonhem parganas— 
a state of affairs which exists to tho present time Bents are 
commonly fixed at a definite rate per btffka of the tenant’s holding, 
but sometimes a lump sum is deteiminod for the whole area At 
the last setdement the general mcidenco was Bs 3-12-0 per acre, 
and this rote Was 36 per cent higher tfa«i that ptnvailing at the 
previous assessniont On the latter occasion rents were consi- 
dered to be extremely low, the great majority of tho cultivators 
being wholly subject to the zant^ndars, so that the whole mcrease 
m tlu> Govermaeat demand was simply transferred to the tenants 
diroct, and the enltivaton accepted this arrongemont without 
protest. As early as 1865 reats had risen by 13 per eent and 
thtw rise may be regarded as the effect of an increased revenus 
deosand m stnmUating an ezception^y low rental Durmg fhs 
vast of the period the increase ut the peculation, added to » 
general ta^ovement zn cultivation, as shown by the more 
nwlWMiv* fpeowtih cf valuable (wope, and the opening up of means 
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eteooaaiiiBfaaibani mtnllnng m • Rtetodj demnnd for grun oaod^it 
iiahMoeiBBnt «f tlielooal TdloB of rioa ond otiier Btaplae, tiogetiisr 
operated to raise rents threu^iout the dutnot Hie aeceptad 
rant rates <tf tbe last settleaeat ranged frem Bs 7-2-0 per sen 
for the best land m the parganas of Basti East and ^agar East 
to Be 1-6-0 per acre for the dry &&ur tsaot on the edge of the 
vplaods Hie lowest all round inoidenoe was found m the 
Rasulpur and Bann West parganas, where the ayeiage rate was 
Bs 3-7-8 , while at the olhei extreme came Basti East, Nagar 
Eart, and Amorha wilh rates of Bs 4-7-7 and JRs 4-7*6 Since 
the aettlemeiit there has been a general nse in rents, bnt it is net 
possible to determine its extent, owing to the growing preralenoe 
of the practioe of eoncealment in all parts of the district Beceut 
inqnines have shown that m the Bansi tahsil aJona more tlum 
one lakh of rupees has been excluded from the rent*rol], srad the 
zeenlto of attestation show that in many villages the rental haa 
increased to an amotint ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. 

In the greater part of the dutnot gram rents are confined 
to Kuall patohea of yarhan land, winch are let out on thu system 
because oi toe large amouid of gram which they yield to too 
landlord , or else to plots of dry for wiodi tenants will not 
pay oaah rents It u only in the northern portion of the 
Bomanagui] ttosil, where little else but jarhan u grown, that too 
rent of entare villages u paid lu kmd In the nc6*growing 
tsppBB of Ittiebarna and Ebajahm, and also m Awamia, Bnihi 
and Eop, toera are large tracts m winch caah rents are only paid 
lor popi^ and gardra crops At the time of the last settlement 
47^656 acres, or ahg^^y kse toan iour per eent of the whole 
caltivatad araa^ were under grain rents, -and of this more toan 
28,000 Shores were found in Domanagan] Since toe settlement 
toe gram area has undergone a marked decrease, and m 190$ 
bttfe more than 2^000 acreB wera tons held Bents in land are 
ohiefly patd on toe system known as hotos or divasion of ciopo. 
The gram, when toretoed and winnowed, is arranged m lieap% 
of idbioh both partus take a oertam nnmber aoooxdmg toenstoOL 
Li toe nmto toapraetioe u firstto deduot toe ploughman’s toare or 
Uttoh^vkstoktaualfyona-Afto, but amnekmes only one-mxto, «l 
toi witols^ahd fto^todxvido toe nffiawdor between toe 
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$cod t3» landlord The latter ihoB nonunalfy gets two^fifthe of 
on^, but this la really rednoed to ono’thud by reaaon of ihe 
ranoos duee which have to be dadootol la the soath of tha 
diitiict different ooBtoms are -obBeirved for the epring and anfaimn 
harvests. On both oeoasiong the grain le divided into six heaps, 
and one of these is appropnatsd by the tenant as a prdumnary 
neasore Of the remaining five the landlord reaeives two only 
at the spring harvest, bnt two and a half in the khar%f ThJa 
eastom appears to owe its origin to the fact that the autumn 
harvest oousists mainly of the people’s food, whereas the raJtn u 
pnnoipally grown for export. 

A peruliar tenure wldob is only found in the north of 
the Domariaganj tahsil is that of Kalhafnd% or plough rental. 
This is fully ezfdained by Mr Hooper in his settlem^t 
report * In villages where this system prevaib the rent is 
calculated as so much per plough. Thus, where for t«rA.Tnplw 
a village is said to eontain 32 plor^hs and the plough rate 
IB Bs 25, the total rental wiU be Bs 800, to which each 
tenant contributes bis share accord mg to the number of 
ploughs, or the fraction of a plough, which he holds As in 
reality the tenant pays for the area of land which is supposed to 
be equal to the tillage of a plough, and as the rate does not vary. 
It u necessary to ensure that each holding is exactly equal m 
area and value Consequently every tenant is given a share in 
every portion of land in the different parts of the village, so that 
Ao haiba^% IS in fact a tenants* and as tmants are 

more numerous than bodies of crwuers, and even more jealous of 
each other, the system results m extreme subdivision and mfini- 
tMixnally small fields The ploughs m the first {dace are divided 
hito thohs, and the village lands are split up into a senes of 
blocks or p€A%a9i oza senes for eaoh thok, and every put of 
these, however small, whioh may be considered to differ m value 
Cl quslity from tibe rest, must be split up into portions oorre* 
spottding in number to the thota "Qlxaa eaoh thoh most haveits 
pdita in the wheat lands cm the south (ff tha village, in the more 
eandy lands m the north, in the lands which are nesc to 
a w^ or tonic, in the ssnall patch of potato or toboeoo land 
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TOiia>d tlie Tillage site, in the deeper part o{ the jarhcvn 
dahar which is lihidy to got flooded, lu the higher part of 
it where the yarAa^ is likely to saffer from the drcri^ht, and 
in the part betweeni the two where tho jaThcm grows best, 
it must get Its share in the vihar^ if there is any, and in 
the kachhar 1! ha'Te erwnwm a little pond dmded into pattaSf 
because it sometunes dried up and grew jarhan ** Then again 
evory pai%a has to be divided between the ploughs which compose 
the thok, BO that each tenant must get » bit of oach patia belong 
mg to the thok throughout the viUi^o proportionally to his share 
As the members of the tkoL are entirely separate, eultivoUng and 
paying their rent separately, the result of this system may be 
better imagined than described, tb^ more so as a plough is a 
purely eomeutional area and no longer applies to the amount of 
land held by a single tenant This JuUbandi system does not 
necessarily imply a cosh rental, as the batai Tillages ore duidcd 
into patiaa and ploughs m the same manner Occasionally a 
cunous custom known as adk-hatat or half>&atot is to be found, 
the rent of each plough being paid half in cash and h^ in kind, 
so that tho tenant pays half the plough rate as wdl as ono-£fth 
of the entire outturn In most hctJhandi villages the system is 
incompleite, as there is a certain amount of ^Kta or extra rent 
paid for lands not included in tho plough holdings This gen- 
erally cmisists of small plots m the neighbourhood of the Tillage 
site used for poppy cultiration , but sometimes it is a larger plot 
of the outlying land, which has only been recently reclaimed and 
was not under cultivation when the haUxi/adi was mode In. a 
few instances »vr land is so treated, but usually luid tilled by 
the owners is calculated as so many ploughs in the general 
though sndi ploughs are almost always larger than 
those of the tenants The latter usually range from six to 
acres, sf&d the rent vwies from Bs. 20 tO' Bs 30 

Tfa» pzeserrstimi of ancient customs regarding the viUags 
d«B6, tihoi^ noticeable thFOUghout the district, is meet foreibfy 
iUattnfead u the gram-reated tracts. Here the system 

of tfaepnautive villim^ rep&bHo snmvee in full foroa Jfo one 
ai the tmltivatibQg body, whrtiier he be a landlord or tenaD^ ut 
aflcwwd ts 4mt the good Ua4 -of the vdlage for *‘*f*“**y 
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every deeonpfcLOu of lead, good ftnd bad^ is distiributed ratedbly 
among tbs cultivators m tbo proportion of the number of pLoogh* 
cattle ivbich each pcrBon possesses The entire community has 
an interest in the gram heap not only the landowner, the tenant 
and the ploughman, bat also the village menials, artmons, and 
others, who are paid fox the various sen ices they render to the 
^ricultunsts, not m cash, but by a fixed allowance at harvest 
time The most important shares m the heap are, course, that 
of the landlord or aarkoTj that of the tenant, and that of the 
ploughman. If the tenant keeps no ploughman, he takes the 
ploughman’s share in addition to his own ” The dues paid to 
village menials and others, known as jeora, vary m different 
estates, but thoso which are customary in Bhelarua may be taken 
os a fair example There the village barber. Dhobi, Barhai, 

Lohar, and Ahir receive fall yeora, which consists of four 
paTtaens for each plough of cultivation and an additional j 
called kalyam/bf when the division has taken place The Kahar 
for supplying water, and sometimes the Kumhar, receive half 
^sora, and the same amount is given to the astrologer or pa‘nd%tt 
who determmes the propitious times for ploughing, sowing and 
reaping) and also to the eoJeka or exorcist, who secures the village 
from evil spmts by performing the ceremony of dihrhandvxi, 
and sets up the curious little posts known as Jak and Jakni 
which are seen outside most of the viUa^ The latter is usually 
a Tharu, idthough the ofSoe is sometimes performed by an Ojha 
Jk’ahman. Those dues are paid three times in the year, from 
the rahi, from the <u>8ahan or autumn crop, and from the jarhan 
or Winter nco harvest Other deductions are made from the heap 
before the divisnm between landlord and tenant, most of these 
being found in the netghbonnng districts of northern Oudh. 
Thus five anjuris or double handfuls are taken for Brahmans, 
and a smaller quantity for Faqirs, and an indefinite amount, 
Imown M agwir,iB taken by the karwahin or ploughman’s wife, 
and a regular allowaaoa is given to the wetghman. Bsfore tbs 
gram u threshed out, atill further aUowanoes are mada The 
Ahir, Barbai, and Lohar obtain, m addition to the yeora, an 
amount known m manidi or ono-twenty^fburfh part of a bigha of 
tits atanding crop per plough, while the herdsman gets fsur 
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one for enoh btdlook, and the re^er noeiveB oner alieaf 
m M lout, this amount being donbiled in the osaa of the 
propnetor*B Mr land 

In an agiionltnra! district like Bastij the nse m pnoes fasa 
neoflwarily benefited tiie majontj of Ibe inhabitants, but it has 
not resulted in any material change in the standard of comfort 
Though no agricnltural depression is visible, there is no obtni- 
■ive prosperity, this being an inevitable consequence of an 
increased pressure on the soil and a more minute subdivision of 
holdings and property With each generation the size of estates 
dsereases, and tbs owners are driven to fall back on their own 
cultivation for a living A peasant propnetary, as has been 
diown by ^ example of fVanoe, can only mamtaio its posibon 
by extreme thrift and by the exercise of prudential checks 
on population , bat thoogfa the small mmindar of Basti yields 
to none in the matter of thriftiness, the onstoms of his race and 
religion compel him to marry and beget children, and if he has 
daughters, he must spend on their marriage a sum ont of all 
propiwtion to his means. In this district these causes are mors 
ooDspumoiisly illustrated than elsewhere, ouing to the unasuad 
prevalence of the h^her castes, and it cannot be denied that 
the burden of debt presses beaiily None the lees, the prefer-* 
siOBol moneylender has made little headway, as property is 
s^om sold to an outsider, and the Bania would have but a smiJI 
<diaaoe among the strong coparcenary communities of the district 
As regards the tenants, they are no w orse ofT than their Iwethreir 
in other parta Tlie keen competition for land places them 
almost oitire^ m the hands of the landlords , but the soQ is 
fsrtile^ fsmmes are practically unknown, litigalion is oompara- 
tevsly nu^ and if the samtndoi* is apt to exact more rent 
t han is shown in tiie village papers, be cannot be too stringent, 
as he knows that rsalitBiiioti is impossihle in the courts And 
even if be ejsots ntanaat to prevent the acquisition of oocupanoy 
It m generally found that be releta ^ land to senne odwr 
SMmber of the Isauly ^^he ordnuoy tenant Se habituated to 
the idea of debt, and thoag^ the rate of mterest is tlw 
vQIags noBsylmdetr must of neoewEty bs a patient master 
lV!Mhtr Aeprim^ of ■oo^;4^as«tioai will end 2s si^plaBtiiig bias 
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tbs fntaie iJone oau tell| bnt that the teoiaAt’a poaition would be 
unproved a hniLdiedfold can icaroely be doubted. Bat if there 
ate BO great sig&a of amehoratscm in the state of the landholders 
and t^oanta, the laboizTing claaaee have aasiiredly bettered their 
position. Forty years ago the status of the professional plough- 
tn^n bhnost amounted to slavery, and even m 1889 Mr Hooper 
placed it on record that tbe majority of the ploughmen m the 
north of Bomanagan] were atiU serfs The term applied to 
these persons was saioahi, a oormpbon o& sravaha, meaning 
in Sanskrit a pupil or votary , it is still known and used m the 
adjoining distnot of Gonda. In oonsideration for an. advance 
of cash the aaivaki bound himself, his wife and children, to 
work for their master till the money was repaid. Booh a 
contingency was never contemplated, and a man and his wife 
oould usually be bought outright for Bs 50 or Bs 60 , but the 
fact which difibrentiated the mwah bond from slavery was tiiat 
it could not be enforced legally, and an escape was always possible 
Three kmds of mwah were to be found There was the tthara 
plougfamsoi, who bad no cattle, but a field of his own , he was 
bound to work two days for his master, and on the third ho 
could use the cattle for his own holding Th& dharmahadar 
was the servant of two masters, working half the day for each , 
be received, however, a cash wage, and was only bound to work 
for half the year The third olsas was the Bawakdar or chAo^tarii 
who worked one plough for one master throughout the year, 
reoeivutg one-sixth of the gram, or else a small plot of rent^-free 
land But nowadays the ploughman, even in tbe extrema north 
of ZTbmamigai^, fias a ihiftfcog- of finr own, omf t£ wunbr dir 
his master without payment, be does so m order that be may 
have the use of his xnastOT^s oattlo for his own fielda In other 
parte of the district it is rare to find a labourer who is not also 
» tenant. 
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Tfao CZGOutivo stftff of the difltrict Comprises a magistrate 
and collector, irho is under the commissionor of Gorakhpur, and 
his Buhoi'dinato officers The latter include five mG^istretes 
of the first class and one mth third class poirers, as well as 
file tahsildars. Besides these, for the purposes of cruumal 
jurisdiction there are several honorarj magistrates six of whom 
form a bench at the district headquarters for the police circles 
of Basti, Kal'Aari, Rudhauli,Sonhan, Budhabandh andBorakoni, 
they exercise powers of the second class when tho Baja of Basti 
IB present, bat otherwise those of the third class Two otheni, 
Babu Sbohrat Singh of Chandapar and Bai Eaubaiya Bakhsh 
Pal Bahadur of Bhanpnr,aro invested with third class magisterial 
powers withm tbo limits of those police circles in which their 
estates are situated The chief criminal appellate court is that of 
the judge of Goiakhpur, bat cases committed to sessions by 
mt^istrates are tried by the judge of Jaunpur, who ib also addi> 
tional judge of Gorakhpur for the purpose of holding sessions 
at Basil six times in the year As regards civil jurisdiction the 
district 18 moluded in the charge of the judge of Gorakhpur, who 
is assisted by tlie subordinate judge, as well as by two mnnBifB, 
stationed atBajsti and Bami, the latter’s cirdo comprues the 
Bann and Domariaganj tahsils, as well as the Ghosian and 
RudhauU tappas of pargana Maghar West, and that (d Basti the 
rest of the district with the exception of the six south-eastern 
tappas of pargana Mahali East, which for purposes of convenuenca 
are attached to the munsiji of Banegaon in (he Gorakhpur 
district. An attempt has recently been made to establmh vilhige 
munsifs for the disposal of petty cases, and in 1902 as many as 
£6 snehconTts were instituted, but these were confined to tha 
Baiti tahsil alone tbs office does notso far show aignsof becoming 
popoha, tior do the make much nte of these ooorta. Tho 
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— «ncative abaff UboHdea t&» aap^nniendeat of pobai^ 
tt» Bab-d^nliy opium ^eot and hu Msutsata, one of vhoia 
hvoB jKb fiaoBi, the civil eiurgeon and an aaaiataat an^gemii tho 
dutnofc ca^inoer and tih» poatauHter. 

Basil IS ono of the more recenlil)r constituted distneta of 
the United Provinoeu Up to the year 1801 it rcmaiDed a remoto 
a«d foieat-dad tract in the wutatMA of Qorakhpnr , but in that 
year it vraa ceded by the ITawab Waair of Oudh to the Baat India 
Company, and till 1866 remained an integral part of the vaat 
oolieotorate of Gorakhpur Its history prior to that year u 
oonee^uectly ao intimately connected with that of Goiakbpuc 
tiiat It 18 far from eaay to separate the two the more ao aa 
^ new distnot was not fwmed from entire paiganas, but the 
boundary waa drawn conventionally so aa to cut off the western 
portion of tiie <dd fiscal divunm, which could not any longer 
be properly administered frtnn headquarterSk The original mten- 
ti(»i was apparently to utihae the Bapti nver and its affluent| 
the Jamnwar, as the boundary, but this plan was abandoned, as it 
few tappas east of the Jamuwar were included in Baatif while 
the eastern portions of the Maghar and Knayakpur parganas 
stQl remained in Gorakhpur 

The constitution the new distnot necessitated a fresh 
arrangement of tahsils, and for this purpose the old diviaoit 
by parganas was to- a la^ extent abandoned Almost ^ the 
original parganas were split up into two portions, -and instead 
of the onginal e^^ht £here are now ^irteen Though they have 
ceased to be of much importance as admiuistrative units, their 
eoastenoe is still of interest from a histonoal point of view, as 
they eomcida with the limits of the old mdependent pnncipah^ies 
sqch as those of Amorha, Bansi and Nagar Under the present 
arrangement the Domariagan] con^mses the pargauaa of 

Basnlpar and Bansi West, the Bansi tahsil those of Bansi East 
and Bumyakpar, the Harmya tahszl those of Amorhay Bosti West 
and Kagar West, the fiaati tahsil those of Basti East, Nagm Esn^ 
Ma^hair West and Mahuli Weat, and the KhslQabad tahsB 
inolu daa the two pargaans of M ag h a r Eart and ICahuUEast,. 

fiabCf^aata to the parganas are tbs i^or tracts known 
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thOBj^ lift boom^nas were occasiooielly altered b]r tbd nnite 
of petty WKfaxe, wu euuaSly marked off with <dearaeaB| aod 
ooneeponded fazrfy closely to Ihe pargana, but tba divtsfxm 
wlQ tappM fleans to have been almost as ansieot and even mora 
ideally defined. Its exact origin is difficult toeeoertain, bat 
there la moxA. in favour of the theory that tappaa represent lands 
held by vassals or dependents of the E&jas In other diatriota 
tile word la found not nnconimonly, and it almost invariably 
serves to denote a portion of an estate, and seems to be analogous 
to the later msAal or revenua-paying unit There are altc^ther 
131 tappaa m the distnct withan average area of 21 square miles. 
They vary greatly in sun, averagmg 46 square miles m Amorha 
and 41 m Basnlpnr, while in Mahuli East they are httle more 
than ton square miles As these subdivuions ate still of consir 
derabla admuustrative importance, a complete list is here given. 
Xbeir positions and boundaries may be seen by referring to the 
map accompanying this vidume 
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Sai Dompar Kuchn 

Kiilitaiili. Atrai^ ttjnri 

EA» nialtithn, Tanf Bii3gli»ti»i> 

Bargfutn Figftr Baknnlu Satalim. 

JagtaiMtkpur Bclliat Kalitlii 
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Fufaupor 
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Gliarkaila Bakra Tariapar 

Sheobakbri IC ijaura. tf aliab» 

FiraanaKaigliar Aikhiio Deokali 

H veil &catli Uobii4tiral BanapdL 

Vaghar Faigana Mahnli Baa^^ Fidaipor 

Baapnr Paili Aui^adaod Ifandia 

Vn. BmLot lama 

Amuabad. SCaTadpnr Chandnoti 

Ckamb Ajaon Sinl 

Ujiar Baadaad. Bangaon. 

The £sf’a! historj of the district inaj be said proparlj to 
begin with the cession of Qor&khpnr in 1801, bat the sabse- 
quent changes that have taken place frdm tune to time render 
It very difficult to obtain aocarote returns for that portion of 
Gtorokhpur uhich constitutes the present district of Basti When 
the tract first camo under British rule, the whole country was in 
a nuserabte state owing to the exactions practised by the Oudh 
officials Durmg tl» first year an attempt w as made to collect the 
revenue formerly demanded by the Oudh government through 
the i^ncy of tahsildars who rev.oi\cd, in addition to a fixed 
salaryi a percentage of the collections on condition of realising a 
&ir proportion. As a matt, r of fact, the collections in 1801-02 
showed a la'^e balance, and it was doWmiued to xnidce a settle- 
ment at fair rates for three years This settlement was effeoted 
on tbs talvqdari system, enge^emouts btang taken from the 
fShjas and farge proprietors at a lump sum for the entire ostatca. 
Thus on one occasion tho whole pargana of Bansi was settled 
with the Raja, and on another the settlement of a great part of 
Hagfaar Bast, widi some of the adjoining tappas m Bansi, was 
made with the Babu of Bakhira. The demand for tho pargansa 
whudi belonged to Basti at the first settlement was Bs 2,26,6ffi)L* 
The figures are taken from the village statements and should 
probably be correct, alUiough they differ 6 * 01 x 1 those given by 
ICr Hooper The amount ai^ears \ery small, and reflects <»k 
the irtate of the district at that time, the early coUectors raferrad 
again and again to the diffloalties th^ experienced m titetr 
attempts to bru^ the waste lands under culUvation, a?id 
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imttiigtentB began to come m from Oudh, th^ pr^kzred thtf 
rerenuo'iree vill£^, m which they obtuned land cheaplyi to tha 
revenne-payhig makals m which they had to pay higher rente* 
Thus the increase in the revenue during the first few settHemeiUJ 
was by no means pri^ortiouate to the extent of onltitation 
There was a wholly exceseive number of mtbafi vsllages, while 
those classed as wvra/ti or waste were also exempted from 
Gorerament demand In 1802 03 no less thsA 832,465 aoree 
were xetnrned as revenue free and 514,499 acres as watte, doabt- 
less mnch of this area was fraudulently recorded as such, but 
the fast remained that more than half the distnot paid no reveimo 
at alh Further difficulties were caused by the refusal of some 
proprietors to engage, which compelled the Government to 
resort to leases, though this system freq^uently proved ineffectual 
owing to the contumacy of the landholders 

The second triennial settlement was made m 1805-06, 
resulting m a considerable inoreaae in the total demand The 
revenue of Basti w as then fis 3,41,569, the assessment being maoh 
higher than before in the Basti and Haraiya tahsils, while dse- 
where it showed m soma instancos a distinct decline. Sur^ 
redaction i^pears to have been necessary, for m some places the 
aamviedara were beginning to quit their villages for the forest, 
threatenii^ to eject by force any one who might till their lands 
during their absence. Ihe nominally-assessed area was almost 
as huge as before, amoantmg to 842,065 acres The diief difficulty, 
however, lay in tha dishonesty of the subordinate officials, and 
la this oonnaction the unwieldy sue of the dutnet, rendering 
proper supervision impossible, was brought prominently into 
aotioei. In 1806 the Bourd of Commissioners made a protracted 
utqaay on the spot, and it was resolved to abolish the tahsildars, 
hart the seheme proved a failure and these officials were reap- 
two yean kter 

The third settleBient was made in 1808-09 for a period of 
four years. The demand for Basti was Bs 3,77,460, every tahsil 
eaavgt Bhati showing an increase, and especially Bansi and 
Some attempt had been made to rednae the 
h'uu and kuroi areas but the result so far adueved 
IMa oaulf 98^151 adma vwe stall aukss&ased Tfa4 samo 
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difficulty was experioaced m ooUechng e^ eu this small amminfey 
with the consequeuoc that sales became numerous, though the 
discontent was to some extent checked by the practice of settling 
with the Rajas direct 

A fourth settleznont was made in 1812-13, though apparently 
It did not come into frirce till ti\o jeurs Lrter By that time 
she amouns of re\cnao-froo and barren lauds hod been greatly 
decreased, although it was still exoessiio aggregating d42,il7 
acres or nearly ou ot the disLiiet iho demand was raised 

in O'lery tahsil, the total J eiug Rn d, 53, Obi, and on this ocaaswa 
again the tu o nonheru tahsils exhibited the most rapid develop* 
ment During the early years of this assobsment collections 
were rendered \eiy difficult !>> reason of the Xepal war, the 
effects of which wcic felt throughout the district, lawlessness 
pi'evailed every wh^re and robbery was very freqaent, « largo 
gang in 1814 ai^tually attacking Ih Bonsi tahbil and being only 
repelled of Ur a stubborn fight In the same ymr Bs 20,000 
were carru.d off fiom Governmuit trea<nu'c caits ucai Ma gbar 
This settlement w as originally made foi a penod of five years, 
and at thi. end of this li rm it w os pi oposed to make a penuaueut 
settlement similar to that in forcu in thv pro\mco of Benares 
Jiie scheme was foiiuuately abandoned, in mow of the backward 
state of the district, and thi. current 6i,ttlomLiit was continued 
with small moUfications till IS 19 Some ait mpt was made to 
carry out a regular s ^tlemi nt un kr Utgulation VII of 1822, but 
the measures taken apprar to ha\(. been but partial, although 
we kam that an incuaae of Rs. l4,fH)0 was effected mpargana 
Amorha and on^ of Ks 16 000 ui Lausi Othoi steps were taken 
with regard to the examination of ngbU m laud, and a large 
number of the lent ire^ grants held by pensioners of the native 
government were resumed, while a genuine effort to secure the 
preparation of reliable statistics resulted in a reduction of the 
Tevenue*free area to 49,267 acres and that of the so-called barren 
lands to 4,656 acres 

The fifth, or first regular, settlement was made under Begnla* 
tion IX of 1333, though its iniroduttion was delayed for several 
causes and final sanction was not accorded till 1841 The settlement 
iras based on a professional surv ey, by which the boundaries frf 
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different properties were defined with accuracy and exact statuticv 
of area were secured. Thu survey proved of the greatest \Blue, 
and owing to the definite mfomation new for the first time 
available, a great number of luUages were brought under assera- 
ment which had hitherto been neglected Another important 
feature of this settlement t^as that it ^as made directly with the 
bbrtiae os zarmndars, the rights of the superior proprietors being 
limited to a Tnnlikana, which uas collected with the revenue and 
afteruaids paid to the Raps and talttgdara fiem the treasury 
The district had by this tune greatly zm]>ro\ed, and the small 
aamindara, now rendered independent, found it possible to 
develop tbeir villages and extend their cultivation lu full seounty 
The total demand u as fived at Rs 10,04,385, oi more than, double 
the amount oi the last assessment, but the results were most 
eatisfactory, and the only op]ioeition came from the Rajas, who 
resented a measure uhich had depniod them of much of their 
old authority 

The settlement w as sanccioued for a period of 20 years and 
expired on the 50th of June 1859 Ihe pieliminary work was 
cammenoed in good time, but was intern^ted by the mutiny, 
and consequently the new assessments nore not introduced till 
some years after the former settlement had expired The a^sesa* 
ment of pai^aua Amorha was reported in 1861 , that of Maghar 
And 'Vf in the following year, of Rasulpui lu 1863, of 
TlATiai Awd Binayakpur in 1864, and that of Basti and JSTagar in 
1865, while final sauction was not received till eight years later 
In 1873 tl» settlement was accepted by Governm^t for a period 
of 30 years from the date n hen the last settlement expired, ter- 
minating on the 30th of June 1889 The work was entrusted to 
various offioers Mr P J HHiite assessing Amoifaa, Xe^ar and 
Basti, Hr H. Wilson, Maghar and Mahuli, and Mr Wynne, 
the bulk of the remainder The settlement, which was preceded 
by a survey made by amtna and was effected under 

what are known as the Sahaianpur rules, modified to some 
extent by special instructions referring to this district and 
Gorakhpur The most important change was the substitutLOii of 
•ne-half for two-thirds of the assets as the Government share, ojr 
Uw ground that the mora certain information availidilft weal$ 
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A more aiscitTBfee estmake of kfae tnie rental, ol whieh 
t»«>4kude vaa a lat^r etuure tiian oosld ordinanlf be paid in 
A long oaoxw of years. Alt tbe offioers employed m tbe fiasfei 
distnck were guided by pargana eatiaiatea framed by the Board 
olBevanae, but kheir methods differed considerably Mr Whifi^ 
worluag with assumed rates oa the natural soile^ assessed on 
the esbstatea of the rental thus obtained Mr Wilson, anti- 
cnpating the present system, roliod mainly on the existing rent- 
ToUs, on which he based hxs assessments after careful oorrection. 
Mr Wynne adopt‘d a more elaborate procedure. He first 
worked out a rough estimate and rental lor each pargana by 
lyi^yiDg differential rates to the sods classified conventnmally 
acooiding to their distance from the village site , and in pargana 
Basttlpur, at any rate, he checked this by an estimate obtained 
from a committee ol xamvndai a and others Hie amount thus 
delecminod was then apportioned to the villages of the paigana 
by the api^ation of village ra^es assumed for each tappa and 
Tillage. In Banm and Binayakpur hs abandoned the estimate 
by natave officials and landowners, and worked out differential 
rates on crops, in addition to those for villages and ti^pas 
In evny case he checked the results by a careful personal inspeo- 
tum. The assessment for the whole district, arrived at by these 
different methods, appears to have been very moderate, biU> it 
was only natural that the distribution should fail to be equal 
in all parganaa and estates The total demand was raised to 
£a 12,84,9&3, glvu^; an enhancement of nearly 33 pmr cent 
while the cultivation had increased by 17 per cent. 

On the whole the assessment worked well, though some diffi- 
culty m collection was experiencod during the early years, the 
chief cansM being drought and scarcity m 18C5, 1869 and 1874 , 
but it IS clear that the demand did not generally press heavily, 
a* in the famine of 1877*78 only fis 1,223 remained ontstanding 
The more severe forms of coercive processes were seldom employed, 
sattlenieirt bemg annulled in only two villages which broke down 
owing to die Allure of the rice crop in 1873, while m no mngle 
ease was it found necessary to have recourse to sale; Xfe la tna 
tha^ during the enmney of thu settlement translm of propwtg^ 
hffealeenAin8Stigagew«ewyniiineiions,lutthBvwtMA|wraty e# 
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fiio t^anftfeirt took betTfedii diflbrMit i4iarer9 in f{ie wiiTffg 
oOmnnwity of elae wore due to extrft'fi^ance and irtniwiA'nitg Bp pnT rt;^ 
nt Witt tho odae With tho late Raja of Basti. The feot that dnnzi^ 
the htst ten years of the settlement land sold on an average at 15 
yearft* paredrase proved that the assessment must have been 
extrem^y moderate. 

By the tune th^ settlem'*nt hal expire 1 it was obvious that 
the demand had become distinctly light The cultivated area 
increased by 20 per cent , and tho prices of agnoultural produce 
had risen by atleastSS per cent , whileat the same time thcconstruo- 
tion oi tho railwi^ through the district had opened new markets 
and pernumcaitly raised the value of grain The gonoral effect 
was strikingly illustrated by the fact that the recorded rental had 
nsen by 56 per cent >and from the first it was oaitain that a large 
enhancement would bo obtained ithout difficulty The new set- 
lemcnt was mode under tho spoaal rules of 1883, which laid down 
certain general principles for asscBsmcnt In the fi^st place, the 
revenue demand for each i illage w as to lie based as far as po8si-> 
ble ou tho recorded cash rental of tenants* land Secondly, franda> 
lent or manifestly inadequate rent-rolls, which did not give a 
reasonable increasd ovi.r and above tho amount of the demand 
fired under the crpinng settlement, were to be rejected, and 
thirdly, the recorded rant-roll was to be coifected, both for land 
oulUvated by proprietors and routed at nominal rates and also for 
land recorded as rent-freo or held on grain rents In the coso of 
land actually cultivated by the owners, the rent-rate was to be 25 
per oeut. leas than tho village tenant rato of the same circle As 
a general principle, it was laid down that the revenue should be 50 
per cent of the assets , but it was left to the discretion of tho set- 
tlement officer to allow variations from this standard in excep- 
tional cases to the oxtent of five per oent. in either diroction The 
rules also mdicatod the methods m which the village, standard, 
Mid prevailing tenant rent-rates were to be obtained, and gave 
directions for their use in testing tho recorded rent-rolls and 
oorrecting th em for owners* holdings, as well as for grain- 
rented, rent-froe and under-rented landa They a^so provided 
for securing to those landholders who had increased the 
wmfijl (A their eetates through irrigation and other works cf 
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mugroyeaaeaxtf or through the redamutiion of waste lauds, by lh« 
ont^y ol their own or borrowed espitul, the enjoyment of the 
ihoreased rental for such a penod aa would permit them fully to 
xeooup their ezpenditura In cases where the new assessment 
involved a large enhaneoment on the old demand, special arrange- 
ments were allowed with the object of mitigating the suddenness 
of the change and for imposing the increment by aucoeasive 
stages spread over a number of years. 

The imtaal operations were undertaken by the survey depart- 
ment, which carried out a cadastral sur% ey of each village and 
prepared new field maps The records thus obtamod were verified 
and corrected by the settlement officer and his assistant, who then 
proceeded to make a personal inspection of each tnaAo^ in detaiL 
The work in 1883-84 was entrusted to Mr V A Smith, but no 
assessments were made at this preliminary stage, and after the 
first year the operations were under the control of Mr J Hooper, 
assisted by Mr D C Baillie The Haraija tahsil was the first 
to be dealt with, the assessment being reported in October 1866 
That of Basil foUonod a yoar later, and that of Kbalilabad was 
submitted m July 1883 During the ensuing cold weather 524 
square miles were mspectod, the assessmint of Domanaganj being 
completed in July 18b9, and that of Bausi on the 20th of Sept- 
ember I inal sanctiou was a'’Cor<led by the Ijocal Govenimeut in 
November 1892 The w ork was therefore spread o\ er a consider- 
able period, and the cost was consequently hcai’y, amounting to 
something oier Bs. 521 per square mile This included, however, 
the erpenditare on the survey, which averaged lls 180, while 
four-fifths of the remainder were duo to the preparation of a cor- 
rect reoord-of-rights — a boon which was rendered costly by the 
minute sulidivision of villages and fields in this district The 
settlement was sanctioned for a period of 30 years, and ordin- 
arily wall expire on the 30th of June 1919 

In determining the assets the existing rent-rolls were for the 
most pMt sc3epted as genuine, though a certain number, amonnh- 
log to between four and five per cent, had to be rejected ae 
fraudulent Aft» correction, the total assets of tiie distnot, 
exrlttding revenoo-froe lands, amounted to Bs 42,88,016, to wineh 
qfas jMidod income to the axtoit of Bs 27,798. The latter 


WM treated with gnat moderation, being an nnoertain charac» 
ter, easy to conceal And difficult to estimate Sudi income u 
principally derived from mabtta trees, thatching grass, the fish, 
reeds and rushes of a few largo lakes, and a number of muior 
items too small to be taken into account On the other band, the 
snm of Bs 1,75,791 was excluded on account of proprietary cul< 
tivation A further redaction of Bs 83,589 was made on account 
of improvements, which were almost wholly confined to the estates 
of the European grantees Tlie assessable assets were thus £a> 
42,49,025, including Bs 6,800 as the rental of the femes held 
by the Baja of Bansi. The proportion taken as revenue was 46 7 
per cent., bcung almost exactly half the recorded coUections for 
the year of attestation, and 52 per cent of the a\erage recorded 
collections for the six years ending in 1883 The final net realis- 
able demand was Bs. 19,44,175, showing an enhancement of no 
less than 46 per cent on the expiring revenue, and giving an inoio 
dence of Be. 1-10-4 per acre of cultivation, as compared with Be. 
1-4-8 per acre at ike time of the former settlement. It would doubt- 
less have been possible to have fixed a considerably larger amount 
without lujustioe, but the assessment was intentionally moderate, 
and this dernsum was arrived at for several reasons One of 
these was the inadvisability of making too sudden an increase, and 
in as man} as 926 viUages the new demand was made prc^essive , 
m 845 the final revenue was reached by one step and became 
pa} able after five years, rvhile in the rest it was brought into force 
nhon ten years had expired The collection of Bs. 58,001 was 
thus postponed for ike first period, and Bs. 9,854 for the second 
five years 

There has never been any difficulty in realiKing the demand, 
and although the district was visited in 1896-97 by a scarcity 
which at one time approached famine, the situation was ade- 
4;[uately met by the suspension of revenue to the amount of Bs. 
80,971, of which Bs 25,501 were finally remitted, Ifot a single 
share has been sold for arrears of revenue, and the demand has 
already beccraie light owing to the fact that most of the increment 
has been passed on to the tenants The demand for land is great, 
and, as hM always been the case m Basti, the tenants are com- 
plately under the control of the landholders, who are thus enaUed 
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to (rostt lAiem a Considerably higher rate of rent them ttoA 
iliown in ttie Tillage papers. Efforts are, howerer, noit beit^ 
tnade to bring the rent rolls np to date, and on the oOkn^etiaA of 
tills work the extreme leniency of the reTenuo demand will be 
snanifcst, thongh even from the first there was no question as to 
the respect pud in making the assessments to tiie interest of the 
proprietary body 

The snm xnontioned above as the revenue actually payable 
ineludea Rs 3,400 due on account of the femes held by the Baja 
of Bansi, but it docs not include the amount nominally asseraed 
on revenue-free lands for the purpose of calculating cesses The 
tevenue-free-holdmgs faa\’e a nominal demand of Rs 64,183 They 
exist in 145 villages, but they are for the most part very small, 
with the exception of the nankar of the Bansi Raja, consisting of 
86 villages in the Bansi and Domanaganj tahsils The remain- 
ing viUages are scattered about the district, and the revenues 
are generally assigned for the upktep of shrines and temples 
Another instance of nominal demand is that of the permanently- 
•etUed estates belonging to the Pindaris, who were gl^en 27 
vill^es, of which 26 aio situated in the Haraiia tahsil and one 
in BastL This propcity was originally sold for arrears of 
rerame and bought by Government , it was thou granted to one 
of the leaders of the defeated army of Amir Khan after the 
destruction of the Pindari power by Ijord Hastings The actaal 
assessment of this estate is Rs 1,86C, but the nominal revenue is 
Ar 12,906 ParChcr, the sum of Rs 07,761 was assessed on the 
ys^trs held at the time of settlement by the goraitv or village 
watdunen, to become pa} able on their resumption The amounlT 
nctoaUy payable in 1905 was Rs 19,57, 9oo, the increase being 
due partly to the resumption of those jagirs and partly to the 
assassment of grants of which the term has expired since the 
emnpletion of the settlement A deduction of Rs 1,116 tiionM 
be tta^ from the amount, being the nominal demand on account 
load acquired for roads and railways * 

Tbe nvemn mahaU whmh are subject to alluvion and 
dtittmoA, were separately demarcated and assessed to revenutf 
dtonltaiieomily with the last settlement of the district, but for m 
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ptriod of five years only These mahale then numbered 414, bnt 
eiaee that time 81 have been added to the lut They lie in nght 
yarganas, 192 being affected ly the action of the 188 by 

^at d the Ghagra, and the rest by the Kawana They are 
gnbjeot to revision of ossessmont e\ery five years in rotation. 
Thus the mahals lying in Basnlpur, Bsnsi £ast and Maghar 
£ast frere last settled in 1902, those of Amoiba m 1908, 
those of Kagar West and Mahuli West in 1904, and those of 
Kagar East and Mahnli East in 1905 The mahals m pargana 
Basnlpur ^ere, bo'wever, only settled for four years in 1901, in 
order that hereafter two parganas might come under revision 
each year At the settlement the demand for these alluvial 
mahals amounted to Rs 95,003, and this was includad in the 
generid revenue of the district The figure now stands at 
Bs 1,04,185 

In addition to the revenue the usual cesses are collected la c 
this oistricfc which are in force throughout the tomporanly- 
settled portions of the province of Agra The} are ealeulated on 
the gross revenue demand, and in 1905 amounted to Rs 2,06,877, 
as shown in the table given in the appendix * This sum incudes 
the patvmri rate, which has since been abolished, as well as the 
ordinary tin per cent local rate The latter dates from 1871, 
when the 1 anon B old cessis imposed for the upkeep of schools^ 
roads, post ofSces, and the like, were consoiidatod and received 
the sanction of law 

The establishment of a regular police force is of compara> p 
tivdy rectnt origin To themisgovernment of the Oudh prefects 
police in the modern sense of the term was unknown , and during 
the brief revival of native auibonty in 1857 many landholdeni 
damourod iVt tiie al olition of this foreign injiovat,on. Before 
the cession the village watchman of to day was represented by the 
durndk, a servant or petty official } aid by the villagers to guard 
their crops But in the north there existed a specisl gendannena 
known asBantanas, who possibly held rent-free lands m rexmr- 
naration for their supposed services in tracking offenders and 
reoovefnng stolen goods from the forest the grant of imit<4ree 
bnldings was certainly confirmed to them about the time of the 
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Ij^epaleae war in 1814. With the introduction of B^itirii rule uit 
4801 aayetem was adopted whereby lihe tahsildars were supposed to 
maintain a police force oi^ of the percentage allowed to tfa^ 
from tberevenne collections The practice, however, soon declared 
rtaelf a failure not only by reason Ihe untrustworthiiieas of tibe 
offiotaU theiiMelvee, but also from the opposition dnpkyed by the 
influential landholders In 1809 » force of men, under tiie 
designation of barkandciZf was organized for the protection of the 
locri treasuries and to escort convoys of treasure , but of policw 
work in the sense of protecting private property they did nothing 
They were located at the vanoue tahsik and m stations atimport*- 
ant places on the high roails , while a strong force of mounted 
police was kept up along the Oudh frontier m order to prevent 
ineursiona of Badhika and other marauders from that lawless 
country About the year 1818 officers were first appointed to the 
permanent cbaige of these barkaTuiaz posts with power to arrest 
and send up for trial rrimmals offending within the limits ol 
their junsdiction, and from this beginning arose the present* 
i^atem. In 1835 or thereabouts a revision of the police adminis- 
tration to(^ place, and several much>needed reforms were 
initiated The numbex uf posts was increased and an effioimit iorez 
assigned to each — a step that was rendered imperative by tha 
mminous size of the circles, several of which were aver 800 square 
miles in extent The pick ol the police were still engaged in 
patrolling the frontier , but the work done was far from satisfac^ 
tory, and one of the immediate causes of inquiry and reform was 
die constant occmrence of -cases in which thieves, when oaug^b 
Ted-handed, were executed by the captors on the spot. The 
police force was once again reoi^anised a^r the mutiny, and 
the B} stem then introduced has been continued, with few modifloa-^ 
toons, to the present day 

It aj^ters from Buchanank acaount that in 1813 the present, 
distrut inclttded the whole or part of ten police circles. IHiese- 
wme of very inegalar sue, and corresponded generally with tiie old 
parganssL ThniBasti formed a single circle, as also did Amorha, 
Ki^ar and Blahnli, the stations beug at Ehamana, Midraa Dabsn 
andStniohisra. There were also stations at Banii, Domaxiiigss^ 
Ua^ttKT and Lotac, wkde pqitt olMa^tar lay i^pareiitiy us 
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GoraU^puTy and the xkortk of Banu coostitated a forest oirole 
known as Dholi^ Bhandar As mentioned above, the number 
of mroles was 6ub8e(][ueatly increased in 1835, and further addi- 
tions were made after the mutiny For many years there were 
29 police-stations, including three of the fourth oloss, which no 
longer exist The Jntwa circle was absorbed into that of Mis- 
raulia, whence the headquarters were subsequently transferred 
Ilgam to Intwa, that of Belwa Bazar was united with Chbaoni, 
'vdiile the station at Dubaulia was converted into an outpost, 
with an establishment of five men paid from tJio naztd funds 
The old bazar dues of that place were confiscated after the mutiny 
and the market is now treated as Tusaul property The 26 oirolee 
were very unequal in size and did not correspond with the orduw 
ary revenue subdivisions of the district, nor was any regard 
apparently paid to natural boundaries The inconvenience ansmg 
from this ariangemeut led to a generid reconstruction when the 
present scheme w as developed in 1905 This involves the aboli- 
tion of five stations, of which two, Haraiya and Bud1iauli,wiU 
be maintained as outposts, the others being Barakoni, Chhapia, 
and Budhabandh. In place of the latter and Barakoni a new 
station IS to be built probably at Bardand. There will bethen22 
police-stations with an a\ erage area of 125 square miles and an 
a\ erage population of 83,900 persons. It is not proposed to group 
the circles by tahsils m every case, as the irregularity of the 
boundaries sometimes render this impossible Under this sdume 
there will be stations at Uomariaganj, Tilakpur, Uhebamai and 
Misxaulia, whither the station is again to be transferred from 
Intwa, m the Domariaganj tahsil, at Bansi, Bankata, Uaka, 
Ctulia, and Lotan m the Bansi tahsil , at Chhaoni, C^taingau}, 
Parasrampnr and Paikaulia in tahsil Harai) a, at Basti, Sonhan, 
Kalwairi and Baidand in tahsil Basti , and at Khahlabad, Mahuli^ 
Dhangbata, Mehndawal and Dudhara m the Khalilabad tahuL 
The distribution of the police force in 1906 is shown in th^ 
appendix ,* but this again will be modified with the mtrodnction 
of the new scheme. The force at present consists of the district 
mpeinntendent, two inspectors, 41 sub-inspectors, 40 head con- 
ttables and 261 men, including the civil res^ve. There u also 
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•n armed police force of 113 men of all ranbs under a European 
inspector, the town police of 06 men, maintained for the proteo- 
tion of the tow ns of Basti, Meihndawal, liiskohar, Uska and the 
nazul bazars of Dnbaulia, Hainsar and Bakhira , 3,161 mon of the 
rural police, and 58 road chauhida/re Under the proposed 
rearrangmnent the regular oil’ll police will consist of 38 sub< 
inspectors, 38 head constables and 303 men. At pTeseut there is 
a pobceman for every 5^ square miles of area and every 3,481 
inhabitants , the cost of the force amounts to Rs 66,876 annually, 
of which Rs 63 684 arc debited to provincial reieuues and the 
remainder is defrayed from local funds 

Tho village ckauktdars are distributed among 7,623 vil- 
lages They are paid out of the ten per cent cess at a yearly cost 
of about Rs 1,08,500 It is only since 1897, howeicr, that the 
have all received cash uagos I^omicrlythe system 
in force was that known as gorai^ij tbo gcraits being watchmen 
appointed by the zammdars to protect their villages, and remu- 
nerated by means of a jagir or grant of laud In most cases 
tins grout was fixed at five higha'* As also was thecaso in 
Ottdh, the system became more and mom unsatisfactory, as the 
goraits were independent of tho authorities and entirely under 
the ^unb of the landholders Gradually a iorce of chavJcidarg 
paid by Government out of a six per cent, cobs was introduced, 
and the goraits became subordinate to them In 1892 a regular 
scheme was framed for placing a certain number of goraxta under 
each ehiwJttda,T and for thus bringing them under projier control 
Thu phui faded of success, for the not unnatural result w as that the 
goTont soon became the drudge of the pobce instead of the servant 
of the landowner, and was finally declared to be a village pohee- 
inan under Act XVI of 1873 The zamirid^ re were no longer 
willing to continue the grants of lands, and frequent disputes 
oceurred , till at last cash payment was substituted and the jagwa 
were resumed and aosessod to revenue 

In a district m which the great bulk of the population 
is agricultural, and which contains no towns of any sizo, 
and only a anudl proportion of hereditary criminals, it is but 
natural to find that the magisterial work u on the whole bght 
Hu most prevalent forms of crime consui in petty thefts, 
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burglaries, aud small agncnltOTBl nots Tables will be found m 
tbe appvudix showing the retoms for the more important offences 
during recent years, and these ore suiBcioutly illustrative of the 
state of the distiiLt * Dacoitics ai‘e roro, and when they ooenr 
arc usually of a mild character, and in most instuiceB traceable 
to wandering gangs On tbe other band, the proximity of the 
Nepal bolder affords a ready refugo for cattle thieves, as the 
cumbrous machinery of thu hiXtraditiou Act has to be set worhing 
before the thief is surrendered by the Nepalese authorities, and if 
be happens to bo a native of Nepal he stands a good chance of 
escaping punishment altogcthir Murders, though relatively 
not numerous, arc generally evtreiuely complicated and difficult 
to work out 111 this district, demanding on the part of the pohee 
moro detectiio skill than is usually obtainable A constant 
obstacle to effective administration lies in the faet that many of 
the northern police circles ha\ e hitherto been practically cut off 
from tbe rest of the district in tbe rams, situated as they are m 
tbe middle of a nco swamp, wbi^h can only bo traversed in many 
places by means of elephants or boats As might be expected, 
the police in these circles show lery small returns of crime, but 
the recent opening ot the railway f i om. Uska to Tulsipur will 
doubtless tend to more cfBcient supenusion The heaviest circleB 
aro those which ha\o their heaelquarters at Basti, Bansi, Chilia, 
UsLa and Chhaoiu, but in none is the annual number of 
inquiries really large 

J?or many years after the introduction of British rale the i 
distiict bore an evil reputation, at any rate so far as tbe Bajput ^ 
inhabitants were concerned, on account of the prevalence of i nfan ~ 
ticide Iho existence of the crime was notorious, but Buchanan 
remarks that the mdueuce of Government had already been felt 
ui hu time, to the extent that acti\ e murder had as a rule given 
pl^e to the slower though equally sure process of starvation It 
was not until 1856, however, that an active policy of interference 
was introduced In that year Mr Moore was deputed to enquire 
into the prevalence of female infanticide m these provinces, and 
a large portion of bis report was devoted to tbe Benares division 
and the Basti district In tbe latter 113 villages were found to 
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be open to siupioion, but before any steps could be taken the 
mutiny brokt. oat and that calamity u'aa f ollo-wod by a period ojE 
inactiou. The question was again brought into prominence by 
Uio census of 18b5, which forced the attont on of Government to 
the disproportion existudljg between the sexes Another special 
inquiry was th^u instituUd, and Mr Hobart, w ho w as attached to 
the staff of the Basti district, was deputed in 1867 to undertake 
the work His report gives lu a couciau form all the leading 
facts in connection with the practice lu Basti, together with an 
elaborate analysis of the llajput clans believed to be implicated 
The returns showed 210 villi^s in vvhuh the ciimo was cou> 
mdered to have been moro or kss prevalent Although no 
immediate action was taken this ro^ ort coutnluted not a littL 
to the passing of Act VII of 1S70, the fir^t l^islativo measure 
on the subject smcu the commeucemLut of British rule in north- 
ern India Ihv. provnsions of the Vet necessitated a careful house- 
to house enumeration m all Baj^ut v ill ages which were in any w a> 
Busp^etjd, th enmo in this district being practically restiictod 
to that caste This task was cntiusts.d to Mr Smcatoii, 
and tJie results are recorded in his report on that subject dated 
the lo^ of June 1S71 Although thcro had been some improve- 
ment since the mutiuj , due to closer police supervision and tho 
warning which two official investigations bad couvejed, it was 
eventually found necessary to jiro^laim 2-10 v llagis, in which 
girlc formed but 25 per cent of tho minor population A special 
police force was sau tioncd, paid from rat s imposed uudor tho 
Act on the more guilty villages aud clans loromost amongst 
the lattor were the Burajbaiisis, of whose villag s no fewer than 
130 were proclaimed, tho pcrccutage of girls being but 23 Most 
of these villages lay in the Amorha pargana, m which the most 
stnugent measures wore founl necessary Next to them came 
llie Gautams, who inhabited the adjoining pargana of Kag^r 
Under an elaborate system of ri^istration and supervision, the 
returns soon b^an to show an improvement, and an exemption 
from the operations of the Act, first of families and Chen of 
whole villages, became possible At the last ceusus, among both 
the Surajbansxs and Gautama more than 48 per cent, of femalea 
were enumerated, and m 19(3 the last renuniung village, 
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Faikaulia in pargana BastiWeet, waa exempted ^ and it may now 
be asaeited with some confidence that the cnme m this district 
u extinct Of the causes of infanticide, direct or indirect, it is 
hardly necossaiy to speak There is no doubt that the large 
exponditore involved m the marnage of daughters furnished the 
chief motive, but time and education, resulting in the growth 
of civilizing iufiuciic(.a, have combined uuh the whoksome elTi^cts 
of the Act to set public opinion against this inhuman practice 

The district jail stands at the soathorn oxtremitj of tho civil 
station of Basil and is under the management of tbo ci\ il surgeon 
The building, which is of the usual pattern, was erected soon after 
the formation of tho district, aud was completed in 1873 It is of 
the third class and provides accommodation for 480 prisoners, 
including that afforded by the hospital, the civil prison, and the 
lock up for prisoners under trial , the maximum capacity for 
ordioary convicts buing 337 males aud 18 females Tho average 
dail} number of prisouors in lUOo was 253 The industrial occu- 
pations in this ]ail are similar to thoao found in o her institutions 
of a like nature, the chuf ticing the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles, oil-prcssmg, and cotton u ea> ing, mainly in tho form of 
ma'^s and carpets 

Tho history of excise in Basti presents Lw peculiar features 
It appears that up to tho year 1871 a monopoly for the manufac- 
ture and vend of country liquor was givtsn withm specified areas 
containing a fixed number of shops A Government distillery 
was then started at Basti, from vs hich all licensed ^ end CIS in the 
tract south of the Bapti wore obhged to obtain their liquor on 
payment of a still-hcad duty Koith of that river the old outstill 
system vs as maintained, with the object of prov enting the illicit 
introduction of cheap liquor from Xepal The results of this 
innovation do not se^ to have been satisfactorv The spirit 
distilled was at first so weak ^latit could not bear the still-bcad 
rate of Bo 1-8-0 per gallon, and as a natural consequence illicit 
distillation was very prevalent In 1874 there were only 125 
retail shops against an average of 139 in the preceding five 
years , the fees for licenses had fallen from Bs 3,783 to Es 3,258, 
and the amount of liquor issued had declined from 9,911 to 3,644 
galloni ' This startling decline led to special inquiries and closer 
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supervuioii, with the result thttb by 1880 much improvcmotit 
had been effected The dietrfct then contained 140 i^ops, and 
18,566 gallons of liquor were issued to thmli from tho distillery 
This amount has only once being exceeded, in 1902-C^, and tbou^ 
the royenuo from country bquor has risen from Rs 20,000 to 
Bs 80,000, tbe increase is due, not to greater consumption, but to 
enhanced duties The annual figures for tbe last 16 years will be 
found in the appendix * During this period the fluctuations have 
been > cry considei able, the provimate cause being, os usual, the 
prosperity of tho pcoplo or tho TC\erso Still, c\ aim tho best 
years, tbe income from so large a district is comparativcl;^ small, 
and it would appear tbat in few parts of tbe XTiutod Froi inccs is 
tbe population less addicted to drink In spite of a damp 
climate and the presence of a large low-caste element in the popu- 
lation, tho annual incidence of revenue for country liquor a\eragcB 
only Bs 265 per ten thousand inhabitants, as compared with an 
ai erage of Bs 1,019 for the United Proi inccs The chief causes 
assigned for this state of affaire ore the absence of large cities, tho 
minute subdivision of property, and the consoqmnt po\orty of 
^0 people , but it is probable that the largo numbei of mohua trees 
in the district furnish a more adequate reason, proMding an 
inducement to illicit distillation which the people cannot resist 
Much liquor is also undoubtedly brought into tho distillery area 
from tbe outsbll tract beyond the Bapti, and recently pro 
posals have been made for the abolition of the latter system , 
it IS probable that liquor will be imported into this area 
from the, distillery, specially coloured and taxed with a low duty 
There have been no important changes in alministration of late 
years, at any rate since 1892, when the Basti distillery was closed 
The liquor is now imported from the distiUenrs at Gorakhpur, 
Gonda, and Fyzabad 

Tbe formmitod liquor known as tan is extensively produced 
and oonsiimed in ibe district, the tor or palmyra palm being very 
common. The income from this source is considerable, averaging 
over Rs 6,550, for the ten years endmg m 1905 This is derived 
from leasee given to contractors m each tahsil for tho extraction 
and sale of tan The contractor has to moke his own arrangements 
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with the proprietorB of the trees, and also has to con- 
sidorable Bums to tho Bhara and PasiB who are employed in extract- 
ing tho juice , 80 that the profits are seldom large An attempt 
was made for a few years to establish a tree lax, but this system 
required a special establishmont and was found to be haraBsu^ and 
unprofitable, resulting in its recent abolition 

Although tho spontaneous growth of uild homp is to be found 
in abundance in tho feacMtar tract of Bausi and Domariagaii], ic 
IS nt\or cultivated Tho drug contractor hae tho right to collcot 
wild homp and to sell it free of duty within tho diotrict , but duty 
has been charged on exported drugs of this nature since October 
1906 Tho right of importation and sak is given to a contrac- 
tor on a throe y oars’ lease, and retail shops are mamtomod by 
the same agency after approval by the excise oflicer The income 
from this aouice has averaged Bs 13,600 during the past 15 years, 
and has recently risen to Bs 20,000 annually , but at the some 
tune there has been no increase m the total consumption, but 
rather the reverse In former days the moat popular form of the 
drug was that known as ganja, imported from Bengal, but of Into 
years this has been largely displaced by ckaraa, which m spite of 
the heavy duty Levied on it, appears to be more popular as an 
intoxicant, ami is doubtless more effockvc for tho purpose In 
1694 tho consumption of ganja was 1,1C3 sera, and that oicJuiraa 
248 sers, while in 1004 tho figures were 128 and 563 s') a respect- 
ively The average consumption for the ton years ending in 
lOOG was 455 aers of ganja and 486 aefs of charcta , the average 
incidenoc of receipts per ten thousand ef the population for tho 
same period was only Bs 85 annuaBy, so that the increasing taste 
for cliaraa gi\ os no cause for any anxiety 

Opium IS largely cultivatod in the district, and there are 
thereforo few inducemmits to pay license fees for shops The 
recorded consumption averages but 341 a&ra annually, and the 
income denvod from license fees is only Bs 800, nearly the 
smallest in the provinces An. attempt has been made to improve 
matters by putting the shops up to auction separately instead 
of giving ono contractor a monopoly for the diatiiot, but so 
long as poppy cultivators are able to hold back a part of 
tho produce of Ihoir fields, it is not to bo expected that the 
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oQnsttBieirs will pay a mach higher price for the satisfaction 
of obtaining the drug in a l^al monueT ^e licensed vendors 
also dami^ thoir businoss by charging too high a price, with 
the result that purchasers, who cannot obtain it otherwise, prefer 
to buy opium from the Governmont treasuries, where the price is 
fixed and known 

The registrar of the district is the Tudge of Gorakhpur Subor- 
dinate to him are five sub-registrars, whu have offices at the head- 
quarters of each tafasil From 1S97 to 190G the a\crage annual 
receipts from these offices were !Rs 14,400, and the oxponditare 
about Bs 5,000 The heaviest work is done at the Basti and 
Bansi offices, and the least at Horai} a 

A table uill be found m the appendix shouing the annual 
receipts from stamps ot all kinds for the last fow } ears * A 
comparison with the figures of 30 vcai s ago hhows au increase of 
7o per cent from this source of income Thus in I87d the total 
receipts were onU Ks 50,705 and in the following joar Bs 57,674, 
while in 1904-05 the aggregate was Rs 1,40,315 The average of 
the last ten jears has been Bs 1,21 4J0, aud tho increaso appears 
to be due nio:>tl} to litigation, it aching its climax m tho ^ear 
1901, when the now tcnanc} l^islation was about to be intro- 
duced Nearly 60 per cent of the total income is obtained from 
the sale of judicial stamps 

Income-tax was first assessed undor the of 1870, at the 
rate of six pies m tho rupee on all {uofils cKt^ee^ling Be 500 
yearly , but this onlj remained m force for a short time, being 
abolished m 1872 Its place was to somo extent taken by the 
license tax, which yielded about Bs 17,000 annually, but under 
Act 11 of 1886 a regular income-tax was introduced, the main 
feature of this measure being that incomes obtained from E^ncul- 
tural sources were exempted A table gi\ en in the appendix shows 
the total receipts for each year since 1805-93 f The tax is levied 
under parts I and IV of the Act, the former referring to sulaTies 
and pensions, and the latter to other sources of income The 
average reoeipfts under these heads for the ten years ending m 
1906 was Bs 26,360 The maximum wasBs 33,781 lu 1902-03, 
but m the following year they fell by about one third owing to 
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the exemption of incomes under Ks 1,000 Another table shows 
the number of persons assessed imder Part IV and the amount sa 
realized in each of the five tohsils * The latter is greatest m Bansi 
and least in Haraiya, but the total number of assessees is emcdl, a nd 
there are no incomes rated at more than Bs 10,000 As compared 
with other districts the incidence m Basti is almost the lightest m 
the United Provinces, amounting to no more than Be 12 per 
thousand of the population This is not due, however, to any 
exceptional poverty among the people, nor to the absence of trade , 
bnt may be attributed to the fact that much of the business is 
done by branch firms whose headquarters are in other districts 
Thus profits of more than a lakh of rupees earned m the district 
are assessed else\7bero The opening of the railway extensioiL 
from Uska to Tulsipur is already producing a distinct effect lu 
stimulating traffic in the north of the district, and the assessmenta 
are likely to nse with the growth of new markets 

The de\elopment of the postal system in Bosti differs in na 
way from the general history o£ that institution in the province of 
Agra, and it is needless to recapitulate the \anoas steps by which 
a purely local concern became merged into a branch of imperial 
administration At tho present time the district contams 42 
post offices including the head office in the civil station at Basti 
There are 14 sub-offices, from which the maila are disviibuted to 
the dependent branch offices Of the latter five, located at Mun- 
derwa, Intwa, Dhebaroa, ^israolia and Chhapro-ghat ore still 
twidflr the management of the district board, though this system 
IS now to be abolished altogether The process of absorption has 
been gradual, and since 1902 the ofikies at Chhapia and Dubauha 
have been transferred to the imperial authorities , while in 1878 
there were only ten imperial and 16 district post-offices l^e 
postal work in Basti is not remarkably heavy, and exhibits no 
tendency towards a rapid development Xn 1878 the total 
Tmmbfly of missives which reached Basti by post was 194,464, 
whereas m 1900 an actual decline was observed, the aggregate 
being 173,000 There are combined post and telegraph offices 
at head office, Basil city, Uska and Naugarh, and railway 
telegraph offices at the vanous stations 
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sphere is no mnnioipalltj in the district, and only 20 years 
^o no Bpeoial arrangements Mrere made for the vrateh and ward 
dr even for the conseri ancy the headquarters town This, how- 
e\er, was due to the fact that the town of Bosti is divided 
into sevorid portions, which aToqmtcsoparateand duUnct Nescr 
tho railway station hcs the old barar, a straggling row of shops 
and houses, about a mile and a half to tho west is ihe pa kka 
bazar, which is inhabited by native officials and a few shop- 
keepers , and a mile further on com^ the civil station These 
tiliree sites were in ISSo included cu one town, to which tho provi- 
sions of Act XX of 1 836 were extended but even when united the 
pojmlation is only 14,761 Biskohar in the Domanaganj tEdisQ, 
Which need to bo a more important trade centre than it is now, 
was lirought under the same Act on the 16th of September 1872, and 
Blehndawal followed on tho 14th of August 1880 The aasess- 
ments in each coso are determined m the first place by a committee 
of five residents, but arc subject to modification by the coUoctor 
The town of Uska, which is composed of four barars with a total 
population of 6 718, was declared an Act XX town under tho same 
nohficatiou Basti, on tho I7th Tune 1885 , but the income is 
obtained in quite a different wav Under section 66 of the Land 
Kevenue Act (XIX of 1873) the Local Qo\ ernment was empowered 
to impose on tho collection of sanctioned ocsses such conditions as it 
thought fit regarding conservancy, polico or other establishment 
connected with the I'arar on account of which the cesses were 
levied This power was used in the case of Uska, and an annual 
income of Rs 2,200 collected from tho proprietors with the Govem- 
mmit revenue, has been thus obtained since the settlement of 1889 
The Sanitation Act (II of 1892) is in force not only m the four 
towns already mentioned, but also in 14 village s which have a 
population of 2,000 or more Tbeso compnso Bansi and Narkatha 
m the ^msl tahsil, Ganesbpnr and Ajgaiba Jangal in Haraiya, 
Mahson, Kalwan, Fipra Gautam, Xagor and Budhauli in the 
Basti tahsil, and Khaldabad, Bakhira, Maghar, Mahnli and Han- 
horpur in tho Ehahlabad tabsiL, Tho pTovisions of the Act are 
only being enforced graduarlly and up to tho present time action 
has been confined mainly to supervision of the water-supply with 
a view to avoiding pcfilution Section 34 of the Police Act(V of 
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1801} 18 m forqo at Basti, BanBi, EhalilaJaad, Uska and Narkatba, 
having baeu applied first to Bann lu 1869 and m the last mstanoe 
to NarkatJia in 1893 

The constitution of the district board dates from 1883^ vheu l 
it superseded the old district committee The board consists of 
21 members, of whom six hold their seats by virtue of their office 
Olid 15 aro elected The former mclnde the collector and the five 
sub-dniBional officers, while of the elected members five are 
returned annually, one from each tahsil, and hold office for throe 
y oars Up to tho present the attendance of the non official members 
at the boatd moetinga has not provod satisfactory, the average 
being but four , and in fow instances have they displayed much 
interest lu the woik of tbo board lu their own tahsils The incomo 
and oxpeudituro undor tho mam heads for each year since 1890 to 
1891 will be found lu the appendix * Tho work is of tho nsnal 
description, and comprises the managemont of the local roads 
and bnildings, caitlc>pounds, femes and arbonculturo, and the 
general supormtcndencc of tho medi^^al and oducational administra- 
tion and votoTuiary work Several of these subjects ha\e been 
dealt with elsewhere, but it rornams to mention education, perhaps 
tho most important function of the board, and the woiking of 
dispensaries and cattlo-pouuds 

Education had hardly gained a footing m tho district when 
tbo mutiny broke out, and dtstroyod what Iittlo good bad 
roBultod from the memorablo despatch of 1854 Prior to that 
date public instructiou had not existed, only a fow schools were 
found m the district, and these were merely private and indigen- 
ous institutions in which the elements of Sanskiifc and Persian 
wore imparted to the children of tbo higher classes WitJi the 
restoration of order ui 1859, ztla and pargana visitors wore sout 
round with instructions to start schools whetL possible or 
requisite, and of those existing the oldest aro tho schools at 
8irsi, Bargaon and Oaigbat, which date from 1859, while in the 
following year those at Sihtikar, Bclhor Kalan, Khalilabad, 
Moghar, Deora, Nagar, and Utrawol came into existence. In 1860, 
too, the middle school at Hariharpur was originated, having had a 
longer career * biiTt any other When the Bosti district was formed 
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m 1865, there were 160 mBfoiutions and 6,635 students The 
numbers continued to rise for some time, and m 1878 there were 
229 schools, though the numbor of pupils was somewhat less , and 
in 18S3, when education was ontrusced to the newly constituted 
district, board there wore only 135 schools and 5,427 scholars In 
189^ the lattir number had dropped to 3, CIS, bnt in the noxt year a 
more ^ngorous policy was introdu^-ed indigenous schools were 
recognised and aided, while the Oi.iBtiTig state schools were roused 
from the condition of kthaigy into which they hod fallen 
Dunug tlic next thre^ >cars the enrolment was doubled, and the 
subsequent piogrcss has been well maintained, the number of 
students rising to 17,758 m 1005 The rato of progress is well 
illustra cd m a tabL given in tho appendix * Asm most di8> 
tricts, it has boeu found that a purely f^iicultural population is 
slow to grasp the adv antagos of education , but a change is commg 
ov or the 6CLUL, and tho uumboi of aulcd echo ils started by the 
people thcm<^\LS without pressure from outside is a feature of 
the Uistnut and as funds inercaSw education will continue to 
sprea 1 

8o fai the incrca<3e has been coDfint,d almost wholly to 
primary elucation The numiKr ni vernacular middle schools 
has only ribon from five to eight since tho forma ion of the 
district, and the number of studonts is still only 1 ,559 These 
schools are at Basil Bansi, Haraiya, Halaur, Kudhauli, IVIehnda* 
wal, Uska and Uaiihaipur inoihcr f-whoul of this descrijition 
ha:» receiitl} been opened at Khalilabad 1 nglivh education is 
practical!} nnn-existent, and in this resiKXjt Basti is more backward 
than any other d istrict Tho only rcc jgiii d school where English 
u taught 18 the Basti Church Mission high school, which receives 
a grant of Rs 135 per mensem from the district board, and has 
at present I6l bo>B on the rolL This school teaches up to the 
entrance standard, and answers the purposes of a zih school 
A Government high school is now, however, to be established the 
cost of buildiug will be met by contrilmtion, and for its mamten- 
ance a grant of Rs 6,000 annually will be made from provincial 
funds There is also an unrecc^nisod English school at Bcuosi, 
which dates from 1865 Till 1877 it was aided by Government, 
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bat Bince that tune it has been managed by the Baja at his ovrn 
expense , it teaches np to the middle standard and has 65 boys on 
the roll A list of all the schools, secondary and primary, shoTving 
theiT class and average attendance in 1905, will be found m the 
appendix Female education started m 1866, with ten. schools 
and 132 pupils , but little progress was made and the numbers 
rapidly declined In 1902 there wore but two such schools with 
58 students , hut by 1905 the numbers had grown to 21 schools 
and 440 pupils There is a model school for girls at Bosti, while 
the rest are for the most part aided lostitutions 

The returns of successive enumerations affords a fairly clear 
idea of the extent to which education has progressed during the 
past half century In 1872 only 6,119 persons or 342 per cont 
of the total population were able to read and write At the 
census of 1881 the number of literate males was 3 7 and of 
females 06 per cent , while ten jears later the figures were four 
and 08 per cent respectively At the last census 5 4 per cent 
of the males and 11 per cent of the females were literate, and 
though both proportions are below the provincial average, they 
exhibit at any rate a considerable improvement Bosti differs 
from most districts in showing a higher proportion of literacy in 
the case of Hindus than of Afusalmans taking the males alone, 
we find that 5 73 per cent of tho former were able to read and 
write, while the correepoiiding figure for tho Muhammadan 
population was only 3 96 The principal reason is that the latter 
are numerically few and that the bulk of them are of low caste 
and engaged in agriculture 

The district board has in its charge seven disponsanes , but 
the executive work is m the hends of the civil surgeon, who is 
also superintendent of vaccination Subordinate to him are the 
assistant surgeon, a number of hospital assistants and compound^ 
ears, as well as tbe menial staff attached to the various institutions 
The most important hospital is the Basti headquarters dispensary, 
which employs an assistant surgeon with four compounders, and 
IS under the direct care of the civil surgeon The number of 
patients treated here was nearly 14,000 in 1904-05 The other 
board disponsanes are located at Bansi, Mehndawal, Domani^anj, 
Chandapar, Haraiya and Bhanpur, they together letuined an 
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attendance of 70,000 iierBona m l^e same year The Bansi and 
Mohudawal dispensaries aro the oldest, and there w os formerly 
another institution of the same nature at Birdpur , but this was 
closed in 1SS2, though it is now maintained as a private dispen- 
sary by the Kuro^tean propnotor That of Domariagan] dates 
from 1890 and that at Haraiya from 1897 The dispensary at 
Chanlapm owes its origin to Babu Shohiat Singh, who built and 
equipped it in 1811 at his own exjKinso and then presented it to 
Government. Similarly tho Bhanpur hospital u as recently built 
by Rai Kanhaiya Bnkhsh Pal Bahadur There is no special 
hospital for women, but many of them come to tho ordinary 
dispensaries for treatment 

Thoro 16 \eTy little nasi'ul property in tho district, and of the 
small amount that exists almost the wholo is managed by the 
magistrate and noL by the district board The largest plot con- 
sists of 317 acres at Basti, which was acquuod by Government in 
1S07 in order to form the ct\il station for the now district It 
includes not only tho sites on which the houses are built, but also 
a fine maidan and enough of the surrounding land to prevent 
encrooohment on the station Besides this there are only 240 
acres of Tiazul property in the district, though under the same 
hea<l are included the bazars at Buliaulio, Bakhira and Hainsar, 
which were confiscated after tho muiiny owing to tho rebellion 
of their proprietors Tho ownership of the attached \illages, 
howov^, was conferred on loyalists, and onlv the borar property 
and tho right to collect dues were retained by Goiormncut Tho 
latter arc leased in tho case of Bubaulia foi Bs 500 a year, of 
Bakhira for lis 170, and Hainsar forBs 177 Tho lucomo 
thus obtained is partly sjicnt on tho local w aich and ward and on 
the maintenance of a collscr^ ancy staff Another bazar, at Belwa 
u pargaua Amorha, was confiscated at the same tiuio, but this 
hM been entirely cut away by the Ghagra 

The administration of the cattle-pounds was only transferred 
to the district board in 1898, having previously beon in the 
direct chaige of the magistrate There are now 39 pounds 
scattered about the district and located at couveniout oeutres. 
They ore established wherever tho undertaking is hkoly to prove 
profitaUe, and considerable sums aro reahsod from this source, 
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a Btatement of the annual income derived from them is sho'wn m 
the appendix * These pounds aro located at the five tahsil head- 
quarters , at all the existing police-stations except Tilakpnr and 
Kaliron, and at 15 of the larger viUagea. The lost include 
I^lisraulia, Biskohar, Chaukhara, Khaniaon, Bhavranigaii] and 
Ujania in the Domariagan] tahsil , Narkatha, Dcora, Kalnakhor 
and Bargadua in tohsil Bansi , Ajgaiba in Haroiya , and Basti 
town, Gaighat, Xagar and Pipra in tahsil Basti 
* Appendix, lutle XV 
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The district forms part of the holy land of Buddhism^ and j 
for some years it was belie\ed to contain tbe site of Rapilavastn, 
near which Gautama Buddha was bom This identification was 
first propounded by Mr Carlle} le and a'^cepted by Sir A Cunning- 
ham, who believed that the ruins at Ehuila Bih, 18 miles north- 
west of Basti, represented the once sar'red spot * The identifica- 
tion was supported by a wealth of detail, and almost all the 
places mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims wtre supposed to be 
represented by mounds or other esistiug objects It was, howerer, 
shown by Dr Puhrer that the configuration of the site did not 
agreo with the description gi\ en by the pilgrims f In particular 
the name Hathikund, which was said to have been applied to a 
ditch by people at the present day, and was thought to be a 
reminiscence of the hasttgarta, into which Buddha threw a dead 
elephant, was actually invented bv Carlloyle himself Coins of 
the Kushans, Sungas (®) of Ahicbhatra, and other ancient coins 
were found here Rums of ancient brick buildings are to be seen 
to many places in the district, and are usually assigned by the 
' people to the Bhars or Tharus Among the sites so marked may 
be mentioned Amorha, Bakhira Dih, Bsurah Chhatra, a number of 
places round Bhuila, Bhan, Katlicia, Khirnipur, Xagar, Bam- 
pur and Warai These and otbirs still await careful exploration 
In 1898 Mr W C Peppe excavated a stupa at Piprahwakot, 
near the Hepalese frontier, and discovered a largo stone coffer, 
ui which were a number of rolic vessels, including two stone 
vases, one small stone casket, one large stone lota, and a crystal 
bowl containing bones, cut stones, and stars and other pieces of 
gold leaf Round the tun of the lid of one of the vessels, now 
in the Indian Museum, is an inscription, the translation of which 
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lias giTon nse to some controversy The latest reading by Dr 
Fleet explains it as commemorating the ensbnmng of relics of the 
kinsmen of Buddha, i^ith their wives and children and unmarriod 
sistcis * On palnographical evidence this rocoid is probably the 
oldest specimen of Indian writing y(.t discovered, and may dato 
back to 450 B 0 The tojiograjdiy of Buddhist India is still 
very uncertain, but the site cf Kspilav astu is approximately fixed, 
oi\ mg to the discovery of the Asoka pillar at Padaiia m the 
Ncjialeso Tarai, not far from the north eastern corner of the 
district This bears an insciiption showing that it was erected 
at the Lamminigama or Lumbinigroma, uhi.ro Buddha was bom, 
and Kapilavastu cannot bo fai ana} f Major Vostbas suggested 
that Bhuila marks the site of Kamagrama or the ashes stupa, 
where the ashes of Buddha’s funeral pyre were enshnnod 

Thus much do u o know of the district in Buddhist tunes, 
wbon the country enjoyed Bomo degroo of civilization This 
ponod was succeeded by an era of complete darkness, when the 
ancient towns disappeared and the former cultiv ation gave place 
to jungle Tradition rdates that the Bhars and Tharus then held 
Bway, and the same story is to be found in most parts of the 
United Proimces. It has probabl} some substratum of truth, 
but more than this cannot be said, as no records exist to tell 
us in any certain form of the domination of these presumably 
aboriginal tribes 

The meduDval history of Basil is indeed singularly barren, 
and prachcally not a single rcferonce to the tract is to be fonnd * 
in the annals of the early Muealman historians Consequently 
our sole source of information lies in the distorted l^cnds of the 
Bajput chieftains, and the reconstruction of history is renderod 
mainly a matter of speculation In this there is, after all, little 
aurpiiBii^ Tho tract was remote and much of it was covered 
with forest It lay beyond the recognised routes from the west 
to the east, and when the Sultans of Dohli or their anmes passed 
thrmigh the old capital of Ajodhya on thoir way to Patna and the 
eonotry of %har and Bengal, they journeyed ihenoe by nver or 
else kept farther to the south by the old road ihrougb Jaunpur 
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Beyond the Ghe^a they never attempted to go Ev^ -t^hen 
Obias nd~dlfi Toghlnq made hia progress through Bahraich and 
Gonda and received the submission o£ the local Bajaa on his 
inarch to Bengal^ ho seems to have omitted Basti and to have gono 
by river from A]odhya The adventurous Firoz Bhah, too, who 
took the some route, appears to have reached Lakhnauti by boat 
and to have avoided the penis of the fore-t f One very probable 
reason for the absence of all mention of this tract is that Gorakh- 
pur was probably under the influence, so far as any such influence 
existed here, of the independent Bengal Sultans, sneh as Shams- 
ud-din Ihros, whose growing power roused the jealousy of Ghias- 
nd-din Tughlaq Eerishta informs us that the latter monarch 
camo to the neighbourhood of Gorakhpur and there received the 
homage of the Rai, whooter he was, Sarnot or Bisen, adding the 
sigpaificant remark that ho had not paid his tnbute for a Icmg 
period X '^0 know but littlo of theso Bengal Sultans, and of 
that little their corns afford us the most reliable information 
Through one or two historians ha^o left a record of their exploits, 
thvie 18 no account of the most distant portion of their possible 
dominions 

Still it seems certain that some kind of a conquest was 
effected by the Husalmans, though the comparativo msignificauco 
of the Rajas ^robabl^ secured them from unpleasant attentions 
on the pait of the paramount power That Rasti formt-d ptart of 
the large province of Oudh cannot be doubted Jt was too far 
from Bahraich and too near Ajodhya to be otherwise Qntb-ud- 
din Aibak first subdued Oudh as a whole, and his conquest was 
confirmed by Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, aidod perhaps by 
Hisam-ud-dm XJghlabak, about 1200 A I) § The former added 
Bihar to the Sultan’s kingdom, and subdued the Hindu nobles — a 
task which was again performed by HaimoiZ Rumi K'azir ud- 
diu Mahmud, the ddost and most capable of the sous of Altamsh, 
became governor of Oudh in 1226, and is said to b&vo completely 
crushed all resistance on the port of the Bhars, who doubtless 
included all the Rajputs of the country }J In the days of Balban 
the hold of the Sultan on the province was firm, but at bis death 
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in 1286 hu son, Boghra Khan, took Bengal for JumseU, vhile 
Dehli vaa held by the latter^s eon, Kaiqabad When the reconcUia- 
tion took place betweoi father and son, the aoene was laid at 
Ajodhya, probably the furthest eastern outpost of the DeUi power 
In 1321 Mahk ligm, the governor^ was slam by the Hindus, 
who do not seem to have been m so compete a state of submission 
as the Muhammadan historians would have us believe , but hia 
successor, Ain-ul-mulk, held not only Oudh but Jaunpur * The 
Tughlaq dynast} paid but little attention to this portion of their 
realm, and this seems to hare afforded an occasion for the 
development of the Hmdu principalities 

Mr Hooper, in his settlement report, f arrives at the concla« 
Sion that before the advent of the present leading Rajput clans, 
there were Hindus in Basti and Hindu Rajas, and that tiiese 
Hindus had completaly su^tplanted the savage and aboriginal 
tribes, Bhara, Tharus, Dorns and Domkatars, whom general 
tradition declares to have been the early rulers, at least after the 
fall of the ancient kingdoms and the disappearance of the Bud- 
dhist faith. These Hindus included the Bhuinhars, who appear 
to be autochthonous, thn Saru aria Brahmans, whose very name 
indicates their indigenous origin, and, above all, the Bisens, 
whose pnncipabty of Majbaali dates by common, agreement from 
tune out of mind It is shown, as will appear Ater, that even 
by the tune of Akbar the pmcipal landholders of the district 
were Bisena and Bais, neither of whom make any pretence to a 
foreign ongtn Mr Hooper would like to identify the Domkatars 
with the Bhuinhars, as the people who for a long time offered a 
successful resistance to the Sarnet adventurers , and if we go a 
step further and affirm that the Bhars merely represent the present 
Bkxs and other Hindu castes and tribes that have not been able 
to attain Chbatn rank, we can afford to leave the Thams and 
Dfflus in the north, and thus obtain a fairly definite idea of the 
state of Hmdu society as it existed before the arrival of the true 
Bajpnte from the west, where the pressure of the Masalman 
invasion first made itself felt and caused that extensive migration 
of the old ruling races into Ondh and the eastern dutnots of the 
United Provinces. 
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The vanona clans of Rajputs did not by any moans arrive 1 
in Basti at the same time Indeed their migration was spread ^ 
over a considerable period, the first arru als probably reaching 
these parts about the middle of the 13th century, while the latest 
did not come until njar the closo of the 16th The first of the 
newcomers appear to have been the Sarnsts, who claim to ha\e 
been ongmally of Surajbansi extraction and to have first estab- 
lished thomsJves m Gorakhpur and the east of Basti about 1275 
Very little is known of their origin, as already narrated in a 
previous chapter , but it is certain that they are immigrants, and 
also that they dispossessed the old rulers of the country round 
Gorakhpur, and afternards established the great principality of 
Maghar, now represented by the estate of the Bansi Baja Tradi- 
tion alleges that they ejected the Domkatars , but of the latter 
nothing n hatevor is known, unless wc accept their ideutifica* on 
with the Bhniiihars Xor is there any more certain information 
as to the origin of the Solankhi Rajputs, who colomsc-J the 
modem pargana of Bansi West and founded the pnncipaliby 
which long survived under the name of Kathela They appear 
to ha^e been contemporary with the Saruets, by whom thuy w^re 
eventually conquered, their territory being united with that of 
Bansi These descendants of the old Rajas B>rc now known as 
ICathelwars, and are to be fonnd in Rasulpur and in the neigu- 
Lonring parts of tiie Gonda district Their Rajput origin seems 
mcontestible, though a local tradition affirms that they Wtre 
Bhars, and there is even the story that they were the very Bhars 
who were driven out of Amorha by the Surajbansis The 
anachronism is obvious, but it sen es to illustrate thw scantiness 
of our real knowledge about the early history of Basti Tradi- 
tion 18 , however, far more certain in tho case of the Kalbans, tv ho 
appear to have a genuine and connected history They are 
branches of tho great house which ruled at Khurasa in Gonda, 
and was estabhshed about 1375 by two brothers namod Sabaj 
Bingh and Tej Singh, who probably accompanied a force of 
Invading Mnsalmans The kingdom of Khorasa appears to have 
become very powerful and to have exercised dominion over a 
Urge tract of country The fortunes of the Ealhans reached 
their (dimax in the days of Achal Singh, tho stoiy of whose 
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overthrovr, which oocurrod about 1544, will be found in the 
(3onda jrolvme.* A jounger branch of this line established 
ihemselvos in pargana Basti, uhilc his direct descendants gamed 
the large tract knoun as Baaulpur Gfaaus, their ton itones matching 
with those of the Solankhis on the north and the Sarncts ou tho 
east South of the Kalhans’ councr} lay Nogar, rulod by a 
Goutom Baja Of the advent of this clan u o 1 now nothing, but 
tradition states that the Gaatams ousted tho Bhiu’S, or else tho 
Domkatars, 2? generations ago, killing the local Baja iiam^l 
Kabila. W bother ho was a B’lar may be doubted, for w ith equal 
probalihtj he ma^ ha\e been a Bhmnhar, Hens or a Bisen, he 
seems to ha\e l>ccn a real person, a<^ his name is presold od in that 
of a Milage called Bahilwa a, a bile Kililapara thi former name of 
pargana Nagnr, is pro^ ablj but a %aiia]it of the uord Pargana 
Mahnli for a long time formed part of tho great BiB(.n territory , 
lut their hold appears to ha>c liecn but ucak, as towards the 
end of the 16th century they weie displaced by tho Surajbansis, 
whose history has boon already gi\ cn It is possible, on the other 
hand, that tho larly proprietors of Maliuli wen. not Biscns, but 
an aVicd clan calle I Mohsmyos or Bajputs of Mahson Several 
of the prcsi.nt landoiincrs d(.ri\o thoir title fiom tho Mahsuiyos, 
notably the Bais of Kamnagor, a very ancient holding Their 
fori was at Kawalgarh, and the name curiously suggests resem- 
blance to Kaulbil, the reputed Bhar Baja who was overthrown by 
the SurajLansis The only other clan of which any mention 
need be made is that of the Chouhans, who held Bntwal and 
Falpa to the north of tho district The punty of their descent i^ 
hovrover, extretaely doubtful, and though they claim to have 
como from Hajputana in the 14th century, it sooms for moi-o 
probable that they are of similar origin to those Chauhans from 
the hills who held tho neighbouring estate of Tulsipur in the 
Gouda district 

In the Amorha poi^ana we find, not Kajputs, but Kayostbs 
as the raling race The founder of their fortunes was one Bai 
Jagat Singh, a warlike scribe who is said to have been governor 
of Oadh m early days and to have had his hea'lquwtcrs at Sid* 
twipvr One tradition states that he proceeded against the Dom 
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Raja of Bomana/Iih m Gouda, whofc power had led him to 
commit the unpardonable offence of demanding the daughter of 
a Bi ahman to wife , that Jagat 8ingh overthrew the Dom in 1376 
and in reward obtained Amorha, and that with him came the 
founder of the Salhans family, and also one N^awal Sab, a 
Bandhalgoti of Amethi in Sultanpur, from whom spring the Bau- 
dhalgotis of Mahadcwa in Gonda This may be true, though many 
vaiiations of the story are found, Bhars taking the placo of 
Dorns, while one account aacnlies Jagat Singh to the reign of 
AkLar The Kayasths have long beon dispossessed, and it is 
therefore probably impossible to recover their true history The 
story of the overthrow of tho Dom Ugarsen is also told by the 
Kachans , and it bears a striking resemblauce to tho traditional 
Memory of the Somets over the Domkatars, while almost similar 
take are to bo found m tho annals of nearly every Rajput clan 
111 Oudh There is no doubt, honever, of the fate of tho Kayasths 
As narrated in Chapter HI, they wore gradually ousted by 
another family of Surajl ansis, in spite of the deiice of embracing 
Islam aloj^tod by one of tho Kayasths in the hope of obtaining 
imperial assistance And thus it came about that by tho tima 
wht/D tho Mughal dynoaty was established m northern India, 
almost all Basil was held by Rajput clans, with the possible 
exception of a j ort on of Maghar, which was held in subjection 
by tho Musalinau gariison 

About lodl Khwaja-i-^ahan took j^ioasession of Oudh as his 
fcof, and gaining control of all the country between tho Ganges 
and Bihar, assumed the royal state in Jaunpur The eastern 
kingdom thus formed lasted till the days of Bablol Lodi, who 
reunited Jaunpur with Dehli Oudh was given to the &mou8 
loader, Kala Pahar b armuli, who held it on behalf of Bfdilol and 
his successor, Sikandar Lodi His charge doubtless included 
Basil, but we find no references to this district, sa\e possibty 
in the remark tbiLt the Sultan spent a month hunting in the 
vicinity of Ajodhya • "When Ibrahim Lodi was defeated by 
Balar at Paiiipat, the Mughal in\ader sent Mirza Komran 
with Amir Quli Beg to take possession of Oudh, and the Afghan 
nobles retired to Patna In 1528 Balar reached Ajodhya, and 
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there built hio mosque, but the conquest of the east xras far from 
perfect, and when Sher Shah turned his \ ictonoos anuB against 
Humayuu, all the country east of Kanau] was held by the 
Afghana The lattw do not, however, appear to have exer- 
oised any sort of control m Basti, saie in a single instance 
Hub exception was the Fathan Baja of Utraula an Gonda, Ah 
Khan Kakar, who is said to have acquired his estate by force of 
arms and to baie been a constant rebel against the Mughal 
power His lu^ueuco was only felt on the western borders, 
where he proi ed a thorn in the side of the Kalhans, roduemg 
their j ossesBious to small proportions, tbongh the conquests of his 
successors were e\ en more extensive 

Practically all that wo knon of Basti history is dem ed from 
the chronicles of Fysabad and Oonda, which in either case are 
far more complete, the one as coiita mug the capital of the 
province, and the othtr as possessing a few powerful chieftamo 
whose doings kept them mow prominently before the eyes of the 
outside world Sher Bhah, when he defeated Humajnin, liecame 
master of all Hindustan, and holding loth Oudh and Bihai, 
must have exercised control o\ er Basti at the same time He 
did not however leave any impression on this outlying trad nor 
18 any mention ma/le of the district alien in 1669 Ali Qnli Khan, 
Khan Zaman, reconquered Oudh for Akbar and took up his 
headquarters at Jaunpur * In 1566 Khan Zaman rLbellcil, and 
on the approach of the imperial forces sent his brother, Bahadur 
Khan, to stir up rebellion in Sarwar, the countr} beyond the 
Barju t may have been Basti, and if so, it is the first 

specific reference to the district Mir Mnizz ul>mulk was 
despatched thither against Bahadur Khan and Sikandar, another of 
the rebel leaders, and a battle ensued, though the locidity appean 
to have been further to the east f A peace was concluded, but 
shortly a^srwards Khan Zaman sgain reliclled, and fled beyond 
the Ghagra to the foot of the hills Akbar sent a force across 
the river in pursuit, but nothing was achieved and it retired 
Khan Zaman ihen left the diebnct, but after bis defiat and 
death in 1567, Sikandar fled mto Basti from Ajodhya and 
thence to Gorakhpur He was pursued by Tofar Mai and 
*E H uv SW i j 
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other officers of Akbar’s anny, but escaped mto Bengal The 
army was then recalled^ hut it seems clear from the local tradition 
that the expedition had a marked effect on the country The local 
chieftaiuB were compelled to acknowledge the emperor as their 
ruler , the Ba]as of Hajhauli, Satasi and Maghar were severely 
punished, and garrisons were established at Gorakhpur and 
Maghar One result was that the Barnet Baja abandoned the 
latter place, and took up his residence at Bonsi The traiition. 
regarding Jagot Singh of Amorha has already been mentioned , 
and it IS quite conceivable that his acquisitions m the district 
date from this campaign 

Baja Todar Mai ba'l other work to do in Basti, for to him is 
credited the settlement of the land revenue as set forth in the 
A%nri-A}Aari Xhis work is of great lalue, as providing a 
record, whatever its reliability, of the conditions then pre\ ailmg 
Baati lay wholly in the province or mbah of Oodh, but was divided 
between two aarkara or diiasions The mahal or pargana of 
Ambolba, tibe modern Amorha, belonged to thesarikar of Oudh, 
while the rest formed part of Gorakhpur Amorha was then 
held by Bais, who contributed a force of 30 horse and 700 fool^ 
and paid a reienue of 1,298,724 detTfU on 282,037 bighaa of 
cultivation The latter figure is almost certainly wrong, and 
should probably be divided by ten, as the incidence u far toe 
low Most of the Gorakhpur paiganas admit of ready idantificor 
tion, though one or two present difficulties. The present BasuU 
pur was mado up of the combined maJuile of Basiilpur and 
Ghaus, which paid 622,030 dams on 4,200 highaa of cultivation) 
the latter ^ain being obviously a mistake The eummdars 
were Sombansis, and os the same name occurs in Basti, we may 
safely take it to mean Kalhans , the local levies were oOO infantry 
The if/iahal of Kathela represents Bansi west it had 900 btghaa 
of cultivation and a revenue of 40,000 dama, there was a brick 
fort at headquarteiB, and tho landowners, who aro described aa 
Bansia — a term which c<Hiveys no meaning, though Bais or Bisena 
have been suggested^^ootributed the astonishing number of 300- 
horae and 2,000 foot The parganas of Bansi and Maghar wera 
included in the double mahal of Maghar and Babanpur, in which 
26/162 Ing^a were assused at 1,352,585 dams the local conkogenh 
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was 2,000 Infanitj, and th6 landholderB ai« set down as Bais and 
Bisens, no notice being taken of the Sarnets Mahuli bore its 
present name There was a briok fort at the capital, as also at 
Maghar, and the Bisen zamiTtdarB paid 618,256 dams on a culti- 
rated area of 2,523 bighaa, contributing 2,000 foot soldiere 
Kagar was then called Kihlapara, and was also owned by Bisens, 
though the Gautaois must ha\ o appearod by this time the vnahol 
contained 16,012 bighas under the plough, paying 426,845 dams, 
there was a brick fort at hcalquaiters and the local force was 20 
cai airy and 300 footmen The pargana of Basti seems to r^xwescut 
the old Mandwa, a Somlansi property, hi.ld at a leicnue of 
452,321 dams on 1,9105 ghaa of cultuation, it supphod 20 horse 
aud 500 infantry There remains Biuayakpur, of which only a 
small portion is left m t'us distinct Xhis w os hold by Suia^bansis, 
and its 13,857 bighfu were assessed at 600,000 da ms , the military 
contingent was very largo, amounting to 400 horse and 3,000 
foot It IS somewhat sbiange that uo u'ephauts are mentioned as 
arailable in either Basti or Gorakhpur, for at present they ore 
rery numeious 

It has been pointed out in Chapter II how impossible it is 
to estabhsh an accurate comparison bi tween the present and the 
past, owing to the changes of boundary Part of Maghar and 
most of Binayakpur have been loat, while a further ouatacle 
is the indubitablB inaccuracy of somo of the A.tnr‘V-A}chan*B 
figures If we ini.lndc the whole of Mag ar and omit Binayak- 
pur, wo obtain an approximation to the existing area, but the 
mcoirectneas of the returns cannot be adjusted so easily If 
the cultivated area of Amorha be altered in accordance with 
probability, taking 28,203 higha,Bf but abandoning any attempt 
to rectify that of Basulpur and Basti, we thus ol tain a oultii ated 
area of 49,882 acres and a revenue of Bs 1,06,248 This gives an 
incidence of Bs 2 13 per acre-~-a sum which is quite incredible, as 
the porchasingpower of the rupee must then have been at least five 
tunes as great as at tho present time If the revenue be correct, 
the <'alti\ ated area is undoubtedly far too small , and indeed it is 
absurd to supimse that in a district of this size, large though the 
area of jungle may then have been, tho proxiortion of the lemd 
uider cultivation was less dian three per cent 
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Aftor tho death of Akhar tho references to Basti m contefflpo 
raneous history again become extremely moagre Hie attention 
of the imperial authorities ■was withdrawn from this remote comer 
of the empire, with the result that tho oeiitral power soon ceased 
to Ijo felt Within a short timj indeed tho impotenoo of the 
Husalmans was ahmiiaotly illudtrats.d In IClO Gorakhpur 
was bestow el by Jahangir on Af^al Khan, governor of Fatua, 
but apparently bis lulo was resented by tho Hindus, and a 
simultaneous attack was modu on the gariisons at Gorakhpur 
and Ma^har by Raja Basaut Singh of Saiasi and tho Raja of 
Lansi Tho altom >t su^cec led in both ca^cs and tho tioops wore 
ejected, with the losult that tho local chieitaus were left undis» 
turbod, and almost all of ihom withheld thj paj meut of tribute This 
state of affairs contiuuol fur about half a eoutury, but with the 
accession of Aurangzebtho vigilant eye of tha ruler was no longer 
wnthhAd fiom this part of the couiitiy A1 out IGSO Qaai Khalil* 
ur Rahman w as appointed choLladar of Goraklipur aid forth- 
with marched v\ ith a strong force fiom Ajolh^a to take posses- 
Bioii of his charge The Rajas of Amorlia and Nagar, whose 
e^tati -3 lay n>.aiC8t to tho capital, and whe had but recently 
acquired power, promptly tendered tho r su^ m ssion, and thus 
escaped molostaUon Tho governoi then procov^ded to Maghar, 
which ho again gariisoned, compelling tho Ruja of Bansito retire 
to his forticss on tho bunks of tho Rapti The town of Khalil- 
al>al was thou fouudod, and named aftor IChalil-ur-Rahman, 
vrhose tomb may be seen at kfaghar , and somi sort of roa 1 was 
c onsti acted betn 0 (.u Goiakhpur and Ajodhja The presence of 
tho Slubolmau troops produced an immeihata impression , for the 
revenue, which ha 1 hitherto been but nonimallj promised, was for 
a time collcetud with some regularity The change was, however, 
only temporary , for though Bahadur Shah visited the district of 
Gorakhpur towards tho closo of tho I7lh century, changing the 
name of Gorakhpur to Mua^zamabad, tho decay of tho imperial 
power after tho death of Auraugseb did not fail to be without 
effect 

Tho real rulers of tho country were the Rajas, who at this 
time rose to the height of their power It was they alone who 
made grants of land a nd remissions of revcuuo, and each chief taui 
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«as practically independent within his own territory They 
maintained large forces of armed men, and by their means made 
wars on their neighbours at will By force of arms the Sura]- 
bansis gamed p(»Bessioii of Amoiba, while their kmsmen in 
Mahuli and the Gautams in Kagar similarly extruded their 
estates at the expense of the weaker samindarB on their borders. 
In the Same manner, but on a much greater scale, the energy and 
enterprise of the {^arnot Rajas of Bausi enabled them to make 
large additions to their dominions The hist victim was the 
Solankhi Raja of Kathela, whose lands wcie annexed outright 
The Bansi Raja then sought a quarrii with the J^alhaus, killing 
Raja Kesn Siiigh, as th< story goes, hj treachr-rv, and then 
seizing the whole of Rasulpur Ghaus The 8a nets thus became 
the predominant power in the north of the district and their only 
nvols of onj importance were the Chauhans of Bmayakpnr 
Long w are, in which the former were often worsted, took place 
between the boescs of Butwal and Bansi, and in consequence a 
large area of laud was laid w aste, comprising the north of par- 
gana Bansi T ast and the Basti portion of Biuavakpur Rveu- 
toally it appeal's that the Sarnets gamed the upjior hand, for at 
some unknown date the Butwal Raja was dri\en back, and 
pargana Bansi assumed its present dimensions 

A great and far-reacbing change came o\er the scene 
in 1721 In that vear 8aadat Khan Burhan-nl-mulk, the Wazir 
of the empire, liecame governor of Oudh in addition to Agra, 
and his energy and undoubted talents soon combined to render 
him independent and virtually an uncontrolled monarch The 
condition of affairs in Basil at tiiat time may bo briefly recapi> 
tulated Bansi and Rasulpur were held by the Somet Baja, 
B nayakpui bj the Cliauhan chieftain of Butwal, Basti by the 
Kalhans ruler Vmorba by the Kayasth Raja w h > could ill sup* 
port his authoritj against the increasing power of the Hurajbansi 
invaders, Xa^ar by the Gautams, Mahuh by the older line of 
SurajbansiB, while Maghar alone was under the direct control of 
the Nawab’s deputy, who was strengthened by the Musalman 
garrisoiL Raalat Khan tarned his earliest attention to the local 
Hindu Rajas, reduced their authority, and maJe them acknow- 
ledge a. least a nominal allegumce to the goveinj^r It would 
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anpeaj- that in the sonthem poiganas the tnhnte due to the brad 
of the state waa rendered with some regularity, and when F>z- 
abai became the temporary capital of Ondh its proximity made 
reonsancy dangerous, if not impossible But things were differ- 
ent in the north, where the Kajas, trasting m the sure defence of 
deose forests and unfoidable iiveis, were able to defy the cen- 
tral power with some sense of impunity Here a frusb source of 
trouble arose from the turbulence of the Baujaras, who betook 
thoinseUes to plunder and forays throughout the submontane 
tract They found employ mont under Tilak Sen, the head of the 
lyoungor line of Butwal, and such disturbance was cai^l by 
this combination that in 1725 the Kawab IVazir sent a force into 
th^ north of Basti anl Gorakhpur to assert his authority 
The effect was but temporary, for on the withdrawal of the 
army, Tilak Sen reappeared, and his inroads wrought such 
damage that much of the country became desolate and relapsed 
into ]ungle This guerilla warfare was continued by his son, 
and m 1750 Safdar Jang, who had succeeded his uncle m the 
charge of the pro\ mce, sent Qasun All Khan with a large army 
to restore order in Gorakhpur, whore the garrison was in a 
state of mutiny, and tbonoe to march into Butwab A long 
sttuggle ensued in that principality, and peace was not secured 
for twenty years Tilak Sen’s son was reduced to submission, 
and thv^ Kaja took possession of bis conquests, eventually pay- 
ing a visit to 8hu]a-ud'daula at Fyzabad, but ic is doubtful 
whitber be ever was weak enough to pay any revenue into the 
Nawab’s trewary It is significant that hardly a village recalls 
by its name tbe memory of the Oudh rlgime The Bajas 
soon found that they could resume then old position, aud 
remamed irr^pilar tributaries rather than subjects The chakKa- 
(2ar8 or revenue collectors bad almost invariably to depend 
for the colkction of the government demand on the favour and 
oomplaisanoe of the local chieftains, and in very few mstanoes 
were able to realize from thj tenants direct The Bajas were 
free to make war on thnir neighbours at will , aud the practice 
was not only tolerated, but even encouraged Thus about 1766 
Shuja-ud-daula lent Daljit of Bansi a for^-e with which to attack 
his eldor brother, reBolting in the disastrous fight atPaughatarghot, 
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and again in 1777 the son of Daljit was allowed to obtain 
the assistance of Butw al, and so to defeat aud slay a ri\ al but 
rightful claimant to the pnncipality rho last step was the 
assumption of couUol over the revenue by the Rajas themselves 
resulting from the systtm of farming This, luidti the circum- 
stau^es, was perhaps the most dosirabL course, for it savul their 
estates from ruin an t a* sU ovuits inluced tho local chieftains 
to keep on good tt^rms with t'lo at i/H, who hal his hcadquartt.is 
at Gorakhpur 

After hia unhappy oxporionce at Buxar m 1784, th^ Xawab 
Wazir Shu]a>ud-daula oudL.a\ouioi to so his houa m or(Lr 
Ho placed Gorakhpur and Bahraioh m iho charge of hfajir 
Haiinay, an Lnghshofficei iii tho Oudhs ivicl, and Lhiseu rgotic 
gontlemau soon malo the effccis of his Mgoious jiorsoiinlily 
f It far aud w ids Hi maiutamod a furco suihount to coeioo 
the Rajas, and thus strongthenod the bauds of the lovenuo 
collectors to such an oxteut that a regular land-tax was imposed 
and actuall} i>.alizod But not, however, wiUiout oppressun, fur 
his rule is still romembered in Basti, and the “Jlltjor Suhih^hi 
aniuk&tri’’ was long a household word, old people t^ll how 
their fathers weio obliged to abandon thoir villages on a^’ceunt 
of the excessive revenue ho imposi^d, aud there bo no doubt 
that vast aious of laud went out of cultivat uii duiiiig this period 
How far Hanua} was diro^^cly rus>puiisiblo cannot bo said, 
Burke accused him of having douo incalou^aMo nuiM^hicf, and 
AIill, endorsing his opinioja, stafcjs that the Major laid w astc 
a vast tra^t of country which fonn.,rly was rich aud floui- 
ishing^ It seems more probable, however, tha^ it was the 
presence of his foioc behind them that enabled the chatla-’ 
dars to give full play to their greirl, and that hlajor 
Han nay’s chief consideration was the collection of the sum 
due, 110 matter what the means mnplojod by his underlings 
Tho system adopted was simple tho light of collection was 
leased out to contractors, who rack-rontod and pillaged the 
people to an almost inconceivable extent, and then not nnfre 
quently made matters worse by absconding with their iU~ 
gotten gaans 
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Wtai witJi the Banjaras m the north and the goyemment 
ofiBciaTs elsewhere, Basti was ultimately rednced to a most 
nnhappy plight In one year alone nearly 400,000 cultivators 
are said to have fled from Basti and Gorakhpur, and those who 
remained only cultivated by stealth for fear of o]^ipreB8ion 
The jungle had spread to an amaang extent, and the north 
was completely deserted The countiy was lufLStod with 
robbers, and the local chitftaius had imitato'l the example sot 
them from above, laying the country waste by means of their 
armed retainers The only redeeming fi.a*ure in the situation 
was that the country nobilitj still held their own Scarcely a 
familj of note who had possessed any property before the days of 
Saadat Khan had become extinct or been depiiitd of its lauds 
during the period of Musalmaa control, and this fact proved 
of the gicatest importance when tho day of reckoning armed 
In 1801 the arrears of subsidies, duo under vai-ious treaties for 
ihc use of English troops, had reached an amount which Baodat 
All Khan was wholly unable to pay , and to extinguish tho debt 
tho Nawab Wazir surrondeixd Gorakhpur and muv^h other tcriltoiy 
to the I ast India Company * 

Tho charge of Gorakhpur was entrusted to Jlr Boutledgc as 
collector His district compiised not only the \ast stretch of 
country which is included in the modern Basti, but also the 
parganas of Xawabgauj, Mahadewa, Labhnipaii ant Mankapnr 
m Gonda, the If'ipal farai as for as the fojt of the bills, and the 
distant pargana of Khairogarh in the modern Ondh district of 
Eheri The tract was far too great to admit of o5botiio super- 
vision, and tho difficulties at first expen need were numerous. 
Tho Oudh officials, w ho were maintaine 1 in their old posts, were 
found to be utterly untrustworthy , the district w as for tho most 
part a barren wilderness, and such cultivation as remained was 
alleged to be revenue-free, while tho Oudh troops were dismissed 
with great trouble, having had no pay for a year, and ondeaiour- 
ing to make up their arrears by indiscriminate plunder of the 
country through which they passed on their way from Gorakhpur 
to Lucknow In the previous chapter some attempt has been 
made to show how order was gradually evolved out of chaos m 
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ilie matter of the land levenne , and m order to awist the prooess 
a force of 360 sibctndia was raised in Mardi 1802 by Captain 
Malcolm McLeod The obstinate attitude assumed by the local 
ohieftainSj who now realized that an era of stable government 
was before them, led to a step which was afterwards fonnd 
necessary in Ondb, all their forts, save those of the Basti and 
Amoiba Bajas, being razed to the ground By the end of 1302 
the impossibility of administering Khairagarh from Goiakhpur 
had become manifwt, and a European officer was deputed to that 
remote post 

The progress effected in a short time was indeed marvellous , 
but It was long before the forest tracts of the north could be 
reduced to order The Baja of Butwal refused to allow the 
establishment of police posts within bs domains, and this nearly 
led to an armed collision. In 1804 his revenue payments were 
m arrears, and m the next year he was imprisoned, bat this 
left the way open for a new source of vexation, as the Nepalese 
swarmed over the border and took possession of a large belt of 
country lying within the British frontier They practically 
annexed Butwal and then Sheoraj, a traot on the left bank of the 
Arrah, to the norA of the present Bomanaganj tahsiL When the 
Butwal Baja was released from prison, he fell into the hands of 
the Gurkhas, who inveigled him to Kathmandu, where he was 
murdered His lands were made over to Nepal by his family, 
who retired to Gorakhpur with a pension Lffurts were made 
as early as 1806 to induce the Nepalese to give up the usurped 
territory, but the negotiations fell through, and the invaders 
remained undisturbed In 1811 they became more aggressive, 
entering Gorakhpur, a boundary commission was appointed in 
1813, but without result, os the two sides came to a totally 
different opinion as to its conclusions. In the beginning of 1814 
Lord Moira ordered the Gurkhas to quit both Butwal and Sheoraj 
which were thereupon occupied by the Britidi troops Police- 
stations were established, but m May they were attacked by the 
Gurkhas and the occupants slain The history of the war that 
misned belongs more properly to Gkirakhpur and has been given 
m the volume on that distoiot. Ihe result was that the Tarai 
was conquered after proteacted 6g^tmg, and then given back to 
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the Qurkhae, not long after the treaty of Bigauli, ratified on 
the 4th of March 1816 In the Bame year the district was farther 
reduced m area^ by restoring to Oudh in exchange for Handia 
in Allahabad, the Gonda parganas given up in 1801 * The 
Nepalese «ar, however hod for the time a very marked effect on 
the internal condition of Basti It exercised a strong retarding 
influence on the peaceful de\ elopmout of the district, and undid 
much of the good that hsid been achieved in the past fourteen 
vears Ic has already been narrated in recounting the fiscal 
history how lawlessness became rampant, and how, in March 1815, 
the Bansi tahsil was attacked, in spite of the presence of a British 
gamson cutreiichod at Loton, a few miles away , and how the 
dacoits at Maghar captured a load of treasure Order was not 
restored by the close of the 'n ar, for m May 1816 the Bansi tahsil 
was again attacked by siyar-mtirw is or jackal-killers, with the 
result that se\ en policemen lost their hi es and six others were 
wounded , and in the following January over Bs 6,000 of treasure 
was plundered by gang-robbers at Captamganj With this 
occurrence hoMO\er, the distnrl ances appear to ha\e ceased , and 
fiom that time onward Basti enjoy ed peace and quiet till the 
general conflagration of 1857 

The part pla\ ed by Fasti m the great rebellion was generally 
insignificant The district still formed but an outlying portion 
of Gorakhpur possessing no civil station of its own, and conse- 
quently its history, sai e for a few detached incidents cannot be 
separated from that of Gorakhjmr on the one hand and those of 
Gouda and Fyzabad on the other It is to the history of Gorakh- 
pur, therefore, that reference must bo made for a general view of the 
course of events during that momentous period in this part of the 
country, and hero it will he sulBcient to note in order those 
episodes which took place within the borders of the present 
district The latter fall into two main duHLSions the first relating 
to the actual outbreak and the attitude adopted by the inhabit- 
ants , and the second dealing with the various military operations 
which were earned on withm the confines of the district under the 
general scheme for the subjugation and pacification of the 
countiy 
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At tbo tiDio of the outbreak thore \ras a small detachment of 
the 17th N I at Basti for the protection of the opium treasury at 
that place, emd two companios of the samo corps wore at Gorakho 
pur Their heailquarters were at Azamgarh, and there the regi- 
ment mutinied on the 6th of Tune 1867 This ci ent at once 
warned the authontios a^ Gorakhpur of what might bo shortly 
expected, but uothiug definite occurrel till tho rising at Fyzabad 
on the 8th of Jnno Ono party of six fugitives from that place 
left their boats and proceeded by way of Amorha to Captainganj, 
where they were warned by tlio tahsil Inr to a\ oid Basti , they then 
turned towards tho noi th, but at Mahua Dabar in pargana Basti 
West they wero troochoroudy killed on thj lOth by tho ^lusalman 
inhabitants, the only momber of tho paity to escape being Sergeant 
Busker of the artillery He was captured by Baba Bali Singh, 
who kept him m confinem nt for t ii days, in spits of strong 
romonstrancsB from Mr Cooke of Basti and the collator of Gorakh- 
pur, he was eventually rescued by Mr Peppe, uho had been made 
a doput} magistrat for tho time, and who proceeded to Capiain- 
ganj with an escort of tho I2th Irregular Horse from Gorakhpur 
Mr Peppe th n burned Mah na Dabar to the ground, and whiU at 
Captainganj resened Colonel Lennox with his wife and daughter, 
who bad been sheltered by Muhammad Hasan, a former ofiSnal 
of the Oudh Government Another future rebel was klirza All 
Hasan, who similarly saved the lives of two customs patrols near 
Amorha. Mr Peppe got away with his paity, but in thi. meantimo 
e\aat» were foUoirzBg fast The doiaehinpiit at Basti plundtred 
the treasury and marchod off, but without injuring the fow Euro- 
pean TOBidcnts, the lattor w^ro protected by tho Rom of Bash 
and her agent, Har Dayal Misra, who kept them for some dajs 
at her bouse, and when tho danger became imminent, sent thorn 
in safety to Oorakhjmr The Barn’s conduct throughout iho 
rebellion was most loyal, and this was the more remarkable, as 
she was the niece of Knnwar Bingh of Jagdispnr Tho other land- 
holders failed, with a &w exceptions, to follow her example 
The Baja of Kagar and his kismen roso in arms and seized all 
the lands which tradition assigned to their race , and tho xamvn^ 
dara of Amorha in most cases openly defied the Government and 
declared dieir allegiance to the king of Oudh. On the other band 
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the Raja of Ranei remained loyal, and not only rescned Captain 
Boilean and four otlu,i officers from Gonda, sending them on to 
Goral hpor and Ghazipnr under an escort, but also received Sir 
Charles ingHold an I the other fugitiics on their Traj from Bal- 
rainpur to Gorakhpur It must be remembered that these acts of 
loyalty u ere purely spontaneous, for all authonty iras at an end 
Martial law had indeel been proclaimed, but tbcTe was no means 
of eiiforomg it, and Mr Poppt, irho was the sole ropresontativa 
of Goi ernmeut, though he remained at hu post throughout, had 
great difficulty eion in pre erving his own life 

Matters reach d their elunav when, on the ISth of August, 
Goiakhpur was ahaudoned The wisdom and the necessity for 
this step have been much discussctl , but tho result was a general 
belief in the disappeai anco of British rule An attempt was 
made it is true, to go^crn through a board of Rajas, but this 
was immediately dissohcd, as tho Eaja of Ratasi become an 
o|>OQ rclxl, the Raja of l^rajhauli uont into rotiicmcnt, and tho 
Raja of Baiisi, the only Fasti memlxirof the committee, was unable 
to do anything bejond tht limits of his estate He could not 
o\cn control the mcmbcis of his clan, for on the 10th of July the 
Babu of Bakhira bad dn\ en out tbo police from that place On 
the same day the lo''al nlnjls plundered the Khaldabad tahsil, 
while on the 12th Captoinganj was captured by the insurgents, 
htaded by Muhammal Hasan who now came to the front and, 
when Goiahhpur was a' andonod, asfiuined the office of nazvnh 
This man at osco aticmpterl to introduce some show of order 
lie proBori ed tho records, so as to enable bim to a^ertain tbo 
rui enno demand , ho bestowed distinctions on the Raja of Xagar 
and other chiofs who made tbeir submission , and ho raised an 
army, both for the purpose of assisting tho rebel cause, and also 
to maintain hia authority Such a step w as m truth needed, for 
his administration rosomblod rather anarchy than goiommcnt 
Throughout the district tho strong preyed upon the weak, and 
everywhere the anction-purchasers were ousted His rule was 
not received with general favour, and even the rebels claimed 
full powers in their roapective estates Others did not ocknow^ 
ledge his authonty such wore tho Raja of Bansi, who reused to 
Aunendeir the treasure in the tabsil, and actually defeated a 
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formidable force sent to coerce him, and the Buii of Basti, who 
zefoaed to allow the naeMn to pass through the town, or to per- 
mit the rebd ^uvnadar to take up hie residence there The Baja 
of Bansi wa« afterwards compelled to ;ie1d to superior force, 
and to receive the tahsildar appointed by Muhammad Hasan, 
but the Bam maintained her a^-titude of resistance to the end, 
and when Oorakhpur was retaken she atta ked the flying rebels 
and captured a large brass gun 

No steps could be taken towards the recovery of the district 
till Decomber 1857, uhon a large combined movement was organ- 
ized with the object of clearing the country to the north of 
Benares The operating forces were split up into three coiumne 
moimg from the east The first consisted of Maharaja Jung 
Bahadur of Nepal with his 9,000 Gui khas, a'H:omi anied by Colonel 
MacGregor The second was a combine! force assembled iii 
Bihar under Colon"! Roweroft , while the third was led by Briga- 
dior-General Franks, who *^ook up his headquarters at Jaunpnr On 
the 5th of January 1858 Tang Bahadur arrived before Gorakhpur, 
ha 'ing mar^ihed from Bettiah, and defeated the rel'cls, driving 
them and their leader, Muhammad Hasan, o\er the Bapti into 
tbi^ district, the town was occupied, and an attempt was made 
fo'thwith to res ore civil administration On the I4th of 
Febmai'y the Nepalese General left Gorakhpur, and on tho 19th 
reached Beran on the Ghagra near Gaighat the route taken being 
apparently through Khalilabad, Budwal and Lalganj On the 
same dav Roweroft, who had with him Captain ^otheby, B N , 
and the ^‘Ptarl** naval brigade, and had com^ up tho Ghagra ly 
I oat, arrived at Naurahni, four miles lower down tho stream, 
and landed on the right or Fyzahad bank The next day he was 
joined by a brigade of Gurkhas with six guns, and hearing that 
the rebels were in force at Phutpur, dro re them from tbtir posi- 
tion with heavy loss V bn Igo was then throivn across the nver, 
and in thie way MacGregor and the rest of the Nepalese troops 
gained the Oudh bank, pursuing their course towards Sultanpur 
and Lucknow, so as to join hands with Franks Boweroft was 
left behind in charge of Gorakhpur, and with him were two regi- 
ments of Gurkhas, the Bihar Lij^t Hone, as well as Sotiieby and 
the Mrilon The latter kept to the river and shortly afterwarda 
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on the 23rd etormed the stroiig Palwar fort of Cbondipai in 
»bad Colonel Bowcroft then proceeded to Gorakhpur, but 
remained there only for a short tune 

Heani^ that a large body of the enemy, consisUng of the 
troops led^hy Mahdi Husain, the rebel wnaxm, of Sultonpur, the 
Raja of Qonda, the Baja of Giarda^ and others, was encamped at 
Sdwa m the extreme south-west of the district, Roworofb marched 
with his entire force to Amorha, and on the 4th of March took 
up a position seven miles from the rebel entrenchment The army 
opposed to him was composed of upwards of 14,000 men, and 
comprised a large number of sepoys, including the Ist, 10th and 
53rd Native Infantry, the 2iid Oudh Police, and 300 men of the 5th 
Regiment of the Gwalior Contingent Relying on their strength, 
the enemy resolved to attack Rowcroft at once, and on the morn- 
ing of the 5th marched against the British camp lYhen within 
half a mile of the lines, they were met by Rowcroft, with whom 
were Sotheby and Major J F Richardson, commandii^ the 
volunteer cavalry A severe contest ensued, as the trained sepoys 
fought with the greatest determination , but eventually the heavy 
nfle fire of the naval brigade caused them to waver, and three 
briUiaut charges by the Light Horse completed their defeat They 
were pursued as far as their entrenchments, losing between four 
and five hundred killed and wounded Rowcroft did not feel 
himself strong enough to assault the position, and therefore 
retired to Amorha, waiting for reinforcements He again defeated 
the rebels in the plam between the two camps on the ITth and 
25th of April, but the enemy, though checked, were not discour- 
aged, and Rowcroft was practically blockaded So much so 
indeed that the enemy were able to detach a considerable fiiroe, 
which marched off to the south-east, crossed the Qbagra, aud 
effected a junction with Kunwar Bingh at Atraulia m Azamgarh— 
a measure which had a marked effect on that part of the country, 
as it caused great delay in the final pacification of the eastern 
districts Rowcroft then fell back on Captamganj, and there 
rezzmuied encamped tiU the beginning of Jom^ 

In the fnfta.nt.nu ft Jang Bahadur and his Gurkhas returned ^ 
from Oudh, raarchuig through Ajodhy a and thence to Gorakhpur, i 
on thmr way to Bettiah and Nepal Their progress was retarded 
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by ihe launeiue number of carts c<miainixig wounded and loot, 
obtained at tbe captore of Lucknow and tZieir subseqaent raids in 
Bara Banki Bowcroft, however, did not romaan idle during the 
aoxnmer months On the 9tb of June hearing that Muhammad 
Hasan, the Tiazim of Gorakhpur, had am\ed at Amorha, he sent 
a detachment, under Major Cox, against the place They were 
received with a heavy ilro, but the maaiues and sailors drove in 
the outposts, and a \ igorous caimouado sent the robels flying from 
the Milage On tho IStfa another and stronger force attacked the 
same rebel leader at Harha, and there inflicted on him and his 
4,000 men a defeat so crashing, that ho fled from this part of the 
country In July tho relief of Shahganj in Fysabad by Bir Hope 
Grant broke np tho mam re1)cl army, of which one division uont 
to Tanda, threatenmg Bastifrom the south, another to Gonda and 
the third to Soltanpur Grant pursued them as far as Ajodh} a, 
where he drove them in confusion o\ot the Ghagra, and then 
tamed south to Sultanpur , but in anticipation of coming events 
he directed Roweroft to march north to Hir in pargana Bansi 
‘West, so as to guard the Oudh fiontier against the rebels who were 
concentrating in Gouda. This he did, fighting an action near 
Do maTiag anj on tho 27th of November, and atHir be remained for 
several months , in this manner ho not only performed his allots 
ted coarse, but by his presence facilitated the restoration of order 
m Basti, no farther actions taking pla''e within the district The 
advance on Gonda was delayed till tho cold weather, when Lord 
Clyde condufitod his final campaign in Oudh After sweeping 
throng^ Baiswara, Sir Hope Grant crossed the Ghagia at Ajodhya 
on the 27th (d November, drove backMabdiHusaan and theGcmda 
Baja from Belwa, and reached Balrampur on the 16th cd Decem- 
ber He then directed Boweroft, who was reinforced by the 53rd 
Foot, to advance on Tulsipur, where BalaBao, the brother of the 
Nana, had been jomed by Mohammad Hasan Boweroft crossed 
the Barhi Bapti, found the enemy, and drove them m flight to 
the forest, eaptonng two of tiimr guns, but for want of cavalry 
be was unable to pnreue In order to prevent the rebels from 
escaping eastwards. Sir Hope Grant marched direct to Bisfcofaar, 
and thence to Dalhan on the Nepal frontier, where lie joined 
bands With BoweroB, They then attacked and defeated ihe lebeb 
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at Kttndakot on the edge of the foneefc, ivdih the rerah ^bat 
Bao^s amy was dispersed^ the bulk of it being drivw into K^ai, 
wh^ Colonel Kelly completed tiielr roat, Muhasunad 
at last giving himself up This did not end Ihe «i«npa.<gnj for 
fighting went on in Oonda and B^ralch till Jane iSod , bat it 
marked the oonclusion of the rebellion so far as Bastl was con* 
cerned 

With the restoration of order came the day of reokoning^ and 
a heavy account had to be settled Mohammad Hasan escaped zn 
consideration of his assistance to Colonol Lennox ) but the Baba 
of Bakhira was hanged^ and the Ba|a of Kagar avoided a suiultf 
fate by committing suicide in prison Both their estates were 
confiscated) that of the latter being bestowed on the Baja of Bansi^ 
whose brother and suocessor was afterwards created a Graipanioa 
of the Star of India For her oomplioity in the outbiecdc the 
Bani of Amorha lost her property, which was given to her neigh« 
boar, the loyal Bam of Ba ti Altogether land paying a revenue 
of Bs Go, 135 was forfeited, the items for the different parganaa 
being Basulpor, Bs 3,225, Bansi, Bs 4,626, Knayakpur, 
Bb 1,289, Amorha, B s 9,079, Nagar,Bs 29,848, BiMti,BB 4,722, 
Mahuh, Bs 4,761, and Maghar, Bs 7,585 The recipients of 
rewards for loyalty were &irly numerous In addition to the 
Bausi Bajja, throo of his Sarnet kinsmen who had defended tiie 
Bhadauh police post received grants of land The agent of the 
Bastl Bam obtained land assessod at Bs 1,000 Mahipat Bingb, 
a Gautam, who randored good service in guarding the Ghagra 
temea m Nagar and secured the apprehension of ^ M^ua 
Dabar murderers, was given land paymg Bs 3,000 revenue In 
the Amorhapargana Bamji Bam of Kolyanpur, who gai e i alnable 
assistance to Boweroft, warning him of the intended attack on 
the 5th of Mmch 1858, and supplying information on many other 
occasions , Bam Lai Pande of Jagdispur, who remaine i couBpicu« 
ously loyal throughout and suffered heavy losses m consequence, 
Bainadhin Misra of Sugaha, and Bam Parkash Panda of Belwa, 
who peiformed valuable services to the intelligence department , 
and Oopal Smgh, a Surajbonsi zaTfimdar who for some tune held 
Captainganj tahsil, were all rewarded with grants of confiscated 
laiid 
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^Die eT3l reraltis of tibe Tebellion Bocm pavsed awa^, and bef rae 
ibe oesaationof the oampaign in the Ondh diatnota to theweal^ 
inder had been xeetored and the oml adxmniatTation waB pnnauig 
ite normal coane ^Die peace of the dutriot waa aecared the 
maintenanoe of a gamaon ait Gorakhpur, and aho by the reorgsn« 
uad police forca The nupended work of the settlement of the 
land revenne was resumed almost immediatdy, and from that 
tune onwards nothu^ has duturbed the tranquillity of Bastu The 
one event of prune interest was the constitution of the present 
dutnot on the 6th of May 1865-^ measure which had long been 
recognised as necessary for the effective control o£ so la^e a 
toaoU The other occurrences worthy of note have been recorded 
■Izeady in the forgoing pages, m dealing with the development 
of the various branches of Government, the assessment of the 
revenue demand, and the happily unimportant \iBitations of 
floods and famines. 
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AMOBHA, PaTga/m Auobha, Taksil Habaiya 
The capital of the pai^ana la a considerable village of tappa 
Bamgarh, and lies in 26^ 46' If and 82° 24' E , near the right 
bank of the Ramrekha stream, -ahich is, however, known by 
different local names above and below the village Through 
Amorha runs the nnmetalled road that passes throi^h the south 
of ^e district pardld to the Ghagra and joins the provincial 
road at Ghhaoni, a short distance to the north-west, the village 
being eight miles from Haraiya and 23 from Basti Amorha 
gave its name to the pargana before the days of Akbar, wd for 
three or four centuries it was also the scat of the Kayaath Bajaif, 
who were subsequently ejected by the Surajbansis The rums of 
the old fort can still be seen to the north-west of the village, the 
place having been dismantled after the cession of the district, 
though the Bajas retained their title and estates till the mutmy 
At the last census Amorha contained 1,567 inhabitants, of whom 
804 were Musalmans, 1,209 Hindus, and 54 of other lehgion^ 
mainly Sikhs The village possesses a post ofiSce and a bazar m 
which markets are hold twice a week The total area is 1,523 
acres, of which some 1,060 acres are cultivated, the revenue is 
Bs 1,508, and the present proprietors are Brahmans 

AMOBHA Pargana, Tah^ Habaiya 
Amorha, the most western pargana of Ihe tahsil and disinoC, 
IS bounded on the east by Basti West and fTagar West, on the 
north and west by tike Gonda district, and on the south-west 
and south by die river Ghagra, which separates it firom Fyzabad 
It 18 made up of six tappas, named Bangaon, Furaina, Sikandar- 
pnr, Bamgarh, Belwa and Dubaulia The paigana had m 1905 
a total area of 176,110 acres or 275 square miles, coveni^ 
considerably more half the total area of the tahsil Hus 
amount is, however, subject to considerable variations from time 
to time, owing to the action of the Ghi^ra, which la liable to 
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change its course dtumg the yearl7 floods, and frequently swallows 
or throws up large plots of alluvial land 

As a whole, the pargana is a xich and open plam, sloping 
gently towards the south-^st In the same direction flows the 
river Slanwar through the centre of the tract, separating the 
Bangaon and Pnraina tappas from the rest Xhie atream, which 
M also called the Manarama, re'^eives several small affluents, of 
which the most important are the Chamnai, which for a few miles 
flou B along the Gonda border, and the Bamrekha, which passes 
through the village of Amorha and joins the mam stream on the 
boundaries of Nagar West The Ramrekha is also known as the 
Tapiha above Amorha itsdf, and as the Nista below that village 
Besides the streams, the country is dotted with numerous lakes 
and jhda, the chief of which are at Sikaudarpur, Pachaus, 
Bhaganai, and Chmthi-Bbat, near the last of u hich is the village 
of fihakrahi, giving its name to a small tributary of the Bam* 
rekha Most of the jhile, whether large or small, produce the 
wild rice known as tvn/nif and the larger lakes are full of fish 
Ihere is no forest m the pargana, although mahfM and aal trees 
are fairly numerous, while patches of scrub jungle are to be found 
in a few villages m the north 

The Manwar divides the pargana into two fairly distinct 
tracts Between that river and the Ghagra lies a stretch of allu 
vial country in which the soil is generally a greyish loam, fertile, 
easily worked, and suitable for almost every kind of crop Water 
18 near the surface, so that wells can be made without difflculiy, 
and there are ample sources of irrigation This tract is, 
however, liable to suffer m places from too much water, and in 
others fiom too much sand , both causes being due to the Ghagra, 
which sometimes inundates the southern villages and not unfre* 
quently leaves behind it a deposit of unfertile sand The latter also 
occurs ui small ridges from place to place, these lepresentmg the 
banks of the nveor at some former period This southern tract 
terminates m a hkur ridge markmg the edge of the upland, a 
poor and sandy tract which suffers from want of irrigation and 
the sterility of the soil It is of no great breadth, and beyond 
It stretebes a level plam in which the soil is generally a fertile 
loam^ more consistent than lu the soulii, but not so stiff as to l)e 
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wuvofkable Tbare are ample aourcea of irrsgatioiii, tbo 
oropa raiaed ore of a hi^ quality Xalaoig tho pargana as a whc^e 
about 77 per cant of th^ area couaists of loam eoil, 14 par centi 
of cJa^y and sevea par cant of sand Accordiog to tibia convesn- 
bcmal ciassificatjcra of the aattlement about 2^ per c^t ja go%ndf 
45 per oeiit and 27 per cent ji>aIo 

As appears from the survey statutics of the last settlem^t 
the cultivated area was then 118,620 a'* res, while of the remain- 
der 31,594 acres were classed as culturable, and 24j797 acros as 
barren waste In 1805 the area under cultivation was 118,006 
acres, or 67 per cent of the whole, the slight declino being more 
than counterbalanced by the increase in the area licanng a 
double crop, which had nsen from 36,270 to 51,266 acres Of 
the romaming area 39,502 acres were letnmed as culturable^ 
including 5,267 acres under groves, and 18,603 acres as barren, 
though ^ but 3,109 acres were covered with water 

or occupied b} village sitra, roads and the like About GO per 
oent of the cultivated area is withm reach of irrigation in ordi- 
naiy years, though considerably less than this as a rule actually 
receives water Some two thirds of the irrigation is derived 
from the wells, and the remainder from the numerous tanks or 
the small streams, which are frequently dammed for the purpose 
IThe ilAari/ harvest slightly exceeds the rah in point of area and 
the pargana is superior to the rest of tho tahail as regards the 
quality of the crops grown. As usual, nco is the principal 
khanf staple, and is generally of the early vanety, though the late 
zice or jarhan is moro valuable , the amount of the latter pro> 
duced vanes according to the season, but it generally occupies 
about half the area of the early rice, which is the staple food of 
^ people Next comes maize, chiefly m the alluvial belt 
along the Gbogra, the crop being more extensively grown 
in thm pargana tha-n m any other part of the district, 
A large area is under orhar, and sugarcane is on the increase 
Of the vaTienB spring staples wheat is by for the most important, 
while next come peas, and the valuable pQppy crop is a 
.^ood.tiurd 

The [wogrees and development of the pargana arc well 
illustrated by the steady nse in the levenne demand, as set forth 
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u (he tabnlar statement given m the appendix.* At the last 
settlement an enhanoement of no less than 87 per cent, was made^ 
(hough the final demand was little more than 44 per cent, of the 
assets, and has never proved heavy Sinoe the settlement there 
has been a general rise m rents, and the assessment is now 
distinotlj light. Hie rates aooepted in assessment ranged from 
Bb 2-9-0 per aore for the worst |>a{o to Bs 6-2-8 for the beet 
govnd, but there was a special rate of Be 1-9-0 for the dry Wmr 
lands, in which cultivation is necessarily somewhat precanous 
The average incidence of the revenue at the time of settlement 
was Be 1-15-0 per acre of cultivation, and though this is some- 
what higher than the district average, the rate is low in considerfr- 
tion of the capacities of the tract. The revenue demand is liable 
to slight variations, as the allnvial mahals along the Qhagra come 
up for revision eveiy five years 

The population as ascertaimed at the last census numbered 
184,196 persons, showing a decrease of nearly 13,000 since the 
previous enumeration in 1891 The density is still very high, 
averaging 670 to the square mile. There are no less 1,329 
inhabited utes, and few of these are of any sise, 11 villages con- 
tam over a thousand iiihabitantB, but the largest, Sikaudarpur, 
bad a population of but 1,799 The people are almost entirely 
occupied m agriculture, 111,338 being returned as agncultunsta 
and 13,753 as labourers , and as the total extent of the land com- 
prised in holding amounts to only 123,260 acres, the individual 
areas are extremely small. Classified according to religions, 
there were 170,449 Hindus, 13,692 Mnsalmans, and 55 others, the 
last bemg confined to Amorha itself Among the cultivating 
classes Brahmans and Kajputs preponderate, but many of these 
are also proprietors, the chief castes among the tenants proper 
being Kurmis, Abirs, Chamars, and Eoeris, of whom the last 
are the most skilfuL At the settlement 27 per cent, of the area 
induded in holdings was m the possession of tenants with 
oeoupaacy rights, but smce that time the percentage has faUen to 
20 Fropnetary cultivation, on ths other hand, has inoreaBed 
from ten to ei^teen thousand acres , this result being due to the 
minute subdivision of property, which forces eadi petty co-sharer 


• Appaa4b^!hbb IX. 
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to makft tbe most of his lands by cultivating them hmnaelf and 
by provecting as far as possible the aoqoisitioD by his tenants of 
ooonpanoy rights 

The paigana at the present tune contains 899 villages, of 
wfairh no fewer than 773 are held in imperfect pait%dain tenure. 
Of the remainder, 33 sure held m single, and 73 in jmnt, azmcw* 
perfect , seven are hhaiyachoflra , and eight 

are levenne-free No lees than 263 villages are held in nndeiv 
proprietary right by birtias, this tenure being more oommon than 
in any other pargans of tbe distncb These birta were in most 
cases conferred on Brahmans, who were persuaded by grants of 
lands to settle themselves on the borders of the Kay asth domains 
For a long period tbe Kayaeth Bajas of Amorha held most of the 
pargana, but they were gradually ousted by the Surajbausis, who 
in tune gained possession of the eastern half, and by the death of 
the last Kayastb Ba]a in 1865 haid attained a generally predomi~ 
nant position Most of the SuTa]bansiB' estates were, however, 
forfeited on account of rebellion and lands bestowed on 
others At the present tune Brahmans and Bajputs hold most 
of the land, and only a small proportion remains to the Kayasths, 
their lai^st estate being that of Bidhaura, which compriecs 9,116 
acres Most of the area u held by coparcenary oommniutim 
owning one or two villages, and there are few properties of any 
extent After Bidhanra the most important are those of the 
Bajputs of Jitipar and Shankarpnr, and of the Brahmans of 
Kalyanpnr, Jagdispnr, Gaura Pande and Belbharia. 

The paigana is traversed from east to west by the provincial 
road connectii^ Fyaabad to Gorakhpur, and on tins highway 
stand Hanuya, the capital of the tahsil, and Chhaoni, a police* 
station and foimer cantonment Unmetalled branches lead from 
this road north-eastwards from Bikramjot to Sonhau, and from 
Chhaoni to Dubanlia, Kalwan, Dhanghata and the Gorakhpur 
district. There is no railway in the pargana, but the Gaur and 
Babhnan stations he close to the northern border Another trade 
route IS supplied by tbe Ghagra, while for half the year the 
Manwar also is navigable by small vessels. Oner nearthe Ghagra 
stand the markets of Belwa and Dnbaulia, and the weekly basare 
at tbi^e places; as also at Amorha and Haiaiya^provideassilefor 
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BAKHIRA, Pargana Maqqas Bast, Takail Khalilabad 
The chief village of the tappa of the same name stands m 
26° 53' K and 83° 6' B, on the road from Mehndawal to 
Khalilahad, ten miles north of the tahsil headquarters and 26 
miles from Basti Other roads lead south-east to Gorakhpur, 
and north-east to Bansi and Rudbauli Balihira is best known 
on account of the great lake which extends for some miles to the 
east, and is also called the Badhanchh Tal and the Hoti Jhil 
The latter appellation is said to have been bestowed upon it by 
ISTawab Saadat Ah Khan, who frequently resorted here for hunt- 
ing The lake has already been described in Chapter I 

Bakhira itself is a quite small village, but the name is com** 
monly spphed to the bazar of Baghnagar, a practically adjoining 
Bite, and the two are always treated as one place It was formerly 
the capital of a large domain granted by Raja Sarabjit Singh 
of Banai to an illegitimate sou, and in the course of time the 
Babas of Bakhira acquired an independent position In Bucha- 
nan’s tune tfaeiT fort was strongly defended by a mud rampart, 
with a ditch and bamboo hedge In the mutiny, however, 
Babn Ram Partab Singh made himself conspicuous by his 
rebellion, attacking and destroying the Bakhira police-station, 
and for this and other offences he was hanged and his lands forfeited 
to Government Bakhira was bestowed on loyalists, now repre- 
sented by Lala Farsotam Das and others The village lands are 
of no great extent and less than 60 acres are cultivated, owing to 
the large area under water , the chief crop being boro or summer 
rice, which u grown on the edges of the lake As was the case 
with other confiscated markets, the right to collect the bazar dues 
was retained by Government, and is now leased for Rs 170 a 
year to a descendant of the former Babas, who has returned 
to the service of the Raja of Bansi. The bazar is of considerable 
local importance, and markets are held here twice a week , 
&0 place has some reputation for the manufacture of brass 
vessels and coarse cloth There is a large upper primary school 
in the village and a branch post-office The population at the 
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lae6 census numbeied 2,858 persd&s, of whom 4S2 were Hus^ 
taaoB The protxsions of the Sshiitotion Act have hecn ehforOed 
for some years, but only so for as the xrater-supply is con* 
cerned 


BAKEATA, Parffana Maghab East, Tahsil ICealilabai} 
A village of tappa Majaora in tho extreme north of the 
tahsil, lying on the road from Bansi to Mehndawel, in 27° 4' N 
and 83° E , at a distance of o2 miles north-east from Basti 
On the north and west of the village flows the Barar, a branch of 
the Ami, in a well-defined channel with a fringe of jangle on either 
Bide Tho road is earned over the river by a fine bridge 
Bankata is only important as tbs headquarters of a police circle, 
and it IS probable that it will soon lapse into complete insig nifi ednee 
with the abolition of the station The site was originally chosen 
on account of the numerous dacoities that had occurred in the 
neighbourhood, and the measure was attendod with complete 
success In addition to the fhana, there is a post-office and a 
cattle-pound The population at the last census was 311, includ- 
ing 28 Musalmans, and consists mainly of Brahmans, Ahirs and 
Eoeris The village has an area of 114 acres, paying a revenue 
of Rs 154 and is hold by Brahmans 

BAKBI, Fargana Bansi Eaf^t, Fahsil Banbi 
This small town, which gives its name to the pai^ana and 
tahsil, lies on the right bank of the Bapti in 27° 40' N and 82° 
66' E , at a distance of 32 milc» from Bosti, with which it is 
connected by a metalled road The river is crossed by a bridge 
of boats, replaced dunng the rams by a ferry, and on the opposite 
bank lies Narkatha, a large suburb containing the residence of 
the Baja. From the bndge-head roads diverge to Biskohor, 
Ghilia and Uska, while from Bansi itsdf branch roads run to 
Mehndawal and Domariaganj The town stands high and u 
surrounded by d^ressions, that on the east containing water for 
the greater part of the year and receiving mMt of the dramage^ 
During the raws the country round is flooded, but at other tunes 
there is a narrow stretch of oultiyation between the nver and the 
ntauiaite. 
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Baniiu Bald to have been fouaded by Ba3a Bansdeo, bnfe 
tile tradition is somefwhat doubtfaL The Sarneta appear to have 
made it their headquarters about 1670, when the establishment 
of a hlusalman gamson at Maghar compelled them to move 
northwards Their old castle stands on a high site in the south' 
east corner of the town, but is now m rums, having been deserted, 
it 18 alleged, on account of the ghost of a Brahman about 17o0 
The Rajas also built the temple of T^dhar, a noted place of 
Worship, in 1768 The town was at one tune an important com- 
mercial centre, being one of the chief grain dephts in the north 
of the district The merchandise was carried down the Rapti 
in boats, but the change in the course of tbe stream, which took 
place in 1855, rendered navigation difficult, and caused a decline 
in the traffic, and this has been accentuated by the devdopment 
of the railway system, the new markets of Uska, Naugarh, and 
Shohratganj now absorbing most of the trade A fair local 
bosmess is still, however, carried on, and markets are held twice 
a week, one bazar being to the east of the town, and the other, 
known as Sitalganj, lying on a raised plot of ground to the 
south, at the junction of four roads 

The main site has a narrow and somewhat tortuous street 
running from south to north, and rising steeply towards the river , 
and on either hand smaller roadways divei^ To the north 
west 18 the tahsil, a small fort-hke stracture, to which a garden 
18 attached The other public buildings include the police- 
station, post-offio3, dispensary, an inspection bungalow, the 
middle school, the mnnsif’s court and a cattle>pound There 
u also an anglo-vemacolar school maintained by the Saja, and 
a small aided girls’ school Bansi is the headquarters of on 
opium officer, who has a bungalow here and sheds for weighment. 

Hie population of the town m 1872 was 3,391, but has since 
increased, and at the last census numbered 4,591 sools, of whom 
1340 were Musalmans, the majority of the Hindus bemg of the 
Bsjiia caster Eaasi was for some years administered under 
Act V oi 1861, but the house-tax was abolished long ago the pro- 
visions of the Suutation Aot are m force The Raja is the chief 
landholder, but the cultivated area included in the revenue m>au»a 
is but 50 acres, the rental being Rs 283 and the revenue Re 130». 
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BANSI east Pargana, Tahsxl BAifrsx 
This u the lEuigest pargana of the distnet, and compnaes 
(^e entire tahail with the exception of the two north-eaatern 
tappae of pargana Bmajakpnr It extends from the Nepal 
frontier on the north to the boundaries of Maghar East and 
Maghar 'West on the sonth, to the west lies the Domanagan] 
tafasi], and to the east the Gorakhpur district and Bmajakpur 
The total area in 1905 was 361,120 acres or 564 square miles 
The whole tract is a network of rivers and streams, the chief 
of which are the Bapti, and its two tributaries, the Banganga 
and Kunhra The Bapti 0ows from west to cast through the 
southern portion of the t^sil, and a short distance oast of Bansa 
follows a new channel, as already mentioned in Chapter I The 
old course is still traceable and contains water during the rams 
The country south of the Sapti is drained by several small 
streams, which doubtless in former days represented old channels 
of the nver, the chief being the Ami in the extreme south west, 
and its tributaries the Budha and Barer To the north, the 
Banganga is joined by the Bnrhi Bapti at Kakrahi-ghat, the 
latter for some distance separatmg this pargana from Bansx 
West The other chief tributary, the Kunhra, carries the com- 
bined waters of the Jamuwar, Bndmar, Siswa, Tilar, Tmawa, 
Hagni, Ghunghi, and several oiher streams which ha\e their 
origin in the low country to the north There are numerons 
lakes and jhila in all parts of the tract, the chief being the 
great Chant Tal in the tappa of the same name, the Pathra Tal 
on the Domanagan] border in tappa Asnar, and the Khajwa 
Tal in tappa Idasua to the south-west Hie pargana contains 
20 tappas Those lying between the old course of the Bapti and 
the southern boundary are known as Masna, Asnar, Kodaran, 
Kesarha, Gulaur, Chhatisi, Bisongaon, Bhir, Patharhat, and 
Patna Hasanpor To the north of the old Bapti and west of the 
Jmnuwar are Paohahr, Kondri, Chaur, Hata, Nagwa, Naksauli, 
Hiaranli, Nandapar, Dabra, Birwant, Aikhm, Barhon, and 
Banjaraha. East of the Jamuwar are Ghaus, Bargadui^ Sohas, 
Ghar^raapar, Suhela, and Uutapar 

The pargana differs considerably m its physical cha^^- 
tomtiGS Along the Bapti there is a strip of iAat or siit, 

12 
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oliaractensed great fertility and tka power of retaining 
sirowitua^ it caia grow «nj kind of erop, even togaroaxie and 
pof^y, without ungatioa, and la especially euitod for the culti^ 
vatioa of wheat To the sooth, of this hhat zone, which M 

hoqnded by the bank the old Bapti, the eooatry reaemb}e» 

the upo/rhar of the district generally, and the porev ailing sod le 
stiff loam varied by (day in the depi'esyuons To the noiiih of 
the Bapti Iwa a trough of iachkar oi Icm land, through whudi 
MiDr the Barhl Itapti and Banganga^ Here the soil is mainly 
bhaif but of aai infenor character and subject to annual uwaada- 
tions. The laige tappas Dabra and Hata he almost wholly 
m this belt, and nearly every i illage in them is liable to floodii^ 
Beyond the kachhar the ground is generally high, except m the 
I ruff le d wt e neigkboarkood oC the nvers, the soil is generally 
fertile, the chief evo^pUeme being the occasional iidges of light 
land and the narrow sbips along the Jamawar azid Tilar, wh^a 
the soil la saturated and rek makes its appearance Tbroiigh-< 
oat tha northern tract clay prodominates, and the principal 
staple is jarhan nee though no pafrt of the pargana is so 
di^iinctly m character as the northern tappaa of Domana- 

The (mltivated area has increased \ery rapidly of late years 
an4 ^ IdOd amounted to '27l,05d acres or 75 per cent of the 
wbols> while of this no less than 107,782 acres bore a double 
erop^ Of the remmnd^ 54,495 acres are classed as cultorable, 
moludiBg 9,095 acres of grove kuul, and 35, '>72 acres as barren, 
though of this all save 1,812 acres is either under water or 
oc^copied by roads, building and the like Much of the so-called 
culturable area cousista of broken end almost worthless ground 
near the rivers, and there is now little room for any extension 
of cukavatoon^ Xn ordinary years about one^third of the 
land is irrigated, bnt the proportion vanes with the season. 
Walls are soacae, espaeuJly in. the north, and the mam sourcea 
of Bup^y s«a straams, wateiHConrses, jhale, tanks, and the private 
esBala (NL the Eun^^ean estates. The mamstay of ihs pargana 
u nre, of the teacsplapted vanoty, and thw aceenots 

for ahoat 85 per cent, of the kfton/ area. CXhese important 
erops sown ul the ra^na vb& whar and sugarcaaie The ehmf 
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rain sbaj^es are wheat, gujm, barley, oilseeds; aaid pea», while 
poppy IS gi^wn to some extant 

Among the CHlcirating dasses BTahmans take the lead, and 
are elosely followed by Mnsalmana , then come Ahirt, Ennnis, 
Ohamars, Ba^pnta, and Eoens Many of the Brahman holdings 
aro proprietary, and the khudkasht area has nearly doubled itself 
since the settlement, mainly at the expense of occupancy tenants 
The rent-rates a'^cepted by the settlement Officer ranged Ifrom 
Rb 2-11-0 for the worst palo to Bs 6 1-0 for the best gmnd, and 
since that time they hare nsen to a marked extent The rerenne 
demand at the sucoessive settlements will be found in the appen- 
dix * In early days much of the land was nndor forest, and it 
was not tiH after 1840 that any extensive reclamation took place, 
resulting from the system of jungle grants which were gradually 
ass Jised to full revenue At the last settlement an enhanceiment 
of 45 per Cent was obtained, but oven so the moidenoe was but 
Rs 1-10-0 per acre of cultivation 

The population of the pargsma has risen very rapidly during 
the past 50 years, and between 1891 and 1901 an increase of neaidy 
65,000 was observed At the last census the total was 887,080, 
of whom 381,427 w«fe Hindus, 55,601 Musalmons, and 12 of othef 
religions l^ero are 1,391 villages and 1,579 inhabited sites, 
umth an average density of 689 to the square mile Besides the 
large jnngle grants, which contam a number of small hamlets, 
there are few places of any siz^ the only exceptions being Bansi, 
Karkotha and TTska, eaoh of which has been separately degonbed 
The paigana cemtams Several markets of importance, for though 
It has no mannfaetttics of its own and the crops are the onfy 
comutexmal product, a Targe volume of trade passes throng it 
from Xeped and the country to 0e sooth To this cause may be 
ascribed: the use of XTska, Shofamtganj and ^augorh, and to a 
less extent that of Bansi itself 

Means of commumcation have been greatly improied sinee 
the introduction of the railway from Gorakhpur to TJska and its 
recent extension toTalsipturm Ghnda, the stations bemg at Uska, 
Kougorlr, C&iha, and Sftohtat^onj Bansi is connected with 
Basti by a nuftaBed road The same road extends by ws^ of 
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Uska to the Nepal frontier, but the portion bet\reeii Bansi and 
Uaka IB low and niunetalled, most of it being submerged during 
the rams From Uska to Birdpnr, which is eight nales from the 
frontier, the road is again raised and metalled At Birdpnr it 
IS crossed by a roal which traverses the north of the pargana, 
passing through Chilia and contmuing east to Kakrahwa bazar m 
NepaL Several branches from this road lead to Bansi, but m most 
cases they are Ber\ic“able only in the dry weather South of the 
Eapti, roads lead from Bansi to Domariagan] and MehndawaL 

The early hiatoiy of the pargana is identical with that of 
the Barnet Ra]a<i of Bansi and their dependent, and reforenee 
may be made to the account of the chief landowners gii en in 
Chapter III The Baja is still the pnncipal piopnetor, and next 
come the European grantees of Birdpnr, Alidapur and elsenhere 
Brahmans hold by far the largest area, and after them come 
Bajputs Musalmans, Bhninhars, Kayaaths and Banias Several 
estates are of considerable size Such are those of the Tiwari 
Brahmans of Chhitia and Charthori, the Misras of Bansi, the 
^lyasths of Pipari, Babn Bhohrat Smgh of Chaudapar, and the 
Bbumhars of Baur Biaa, Of the 1,891 villages of the pargana 69 
are revenne-free, and for the most port belong to the nankar of 
the Bansi Baja, 178 are owned by single proprietors, 267 ore held 
in jomt zamindar^ tenure, 876 m imperfect, and one in pei feet, 
patUdar^ The nnder-proprietary tenure known as birt occurs in 
81 villages 

The anoient Buddhist remains at Fiprahwa m the Birdpnr 
estate have been mentioned already in Chapter Y There are 
several o^er sites which would donbtless repay exploration, as bos 
been indicated by Major Yost * The old temple of Palta Debi 
in Alidapur is probably of the eame date the Ivngam mi^t well 
be one of the missmg Asoka pUlsrs, but the attendant priests, 
who are Atits of Bakhira, not unnaturally refuse to allow an 
excavation of the site 


BANSI WEST Pargana, Tahail Douabiaoanj 
Ihia pargana occupios the northern portion of the tahsil, and 
comprises an irregnlaxly-shaped tract of country hounded on the 
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north by the Kepal frontier, on the east by the Bonganga and 
pargana Banai East, on the vrest by Ihe Gonda distruM), and on 
the south by pargana Rasulpur, from which it la separated by the 
Farasi and Akran rivers The Gouda boundary is formed partly 
by the Arrah, and partly by the Borhi Bapti, which after its 
junction with the former flows in a south-easterly direction 
through the pargana to join the Banganga m Bousi East It is 
fed by a number of streams from the Tarai country of Nepal, 
and on its right bank recoives the Sikri, which takes an almost 
parallel course through the centre of the pargana and joins the 
main, stream in the south-east near '^israulia. In addition to 
these rivers, tbe surface of the country is broken by a nnmber of 
atnaller streams and watercoursus, as a ell as by scleral lakes and 
jIuIb, the largest perhaps is the Pakn Tal to the north of lutwa, 
while others are to be found near Xop and Kbankot 

The total area of the pai^ana is 163,013 acres or 255 square 
miles It IB divided into 11 tappas, of which Dhebarua and 
Kbajahni lie to the north of the Burhi Bapti, ^hile between that 
nver and the Parasi are Kop, Bndhi, Uir, Kbankot, Kot,Dewaichr 
par and Bankpar, and south of the Parasi are Khnniaon and 
Khaira The different tiacts \ary greatly in then character and 
appearance The two northern tappas practically form a continua- 
tion of the Nepal Tarai The southern portion especially lies low 
and IS completely inundated in the rams, while in the dry weather 
it 18 a great plam of thatching grass, in itself of considerablo 
value, with a few patches of inferior cultivation on tbe somewhat 
higher ground along like Buibu Bapta The bulk o<£ this tract is 
a Wide stretch of jarhan land, s^arated from the dahar or grassy 
plam by a Ime of comparatively high poor land runnmg east 
and west The only rabi cultivation of any importance is to be 
found m the ihat soil along the Banganga The streams with 
which this tract is intersected frequently change their channel, 
resulting in ocmsiderable injury to the land i^ their neighbourhood, 
as the fertile clay is apt to be covered by a deposit of sand Ihe 
whole country along the Nepal frontier is marked by a succession 
of undulations, the hollows representing old rivw beds, and the 
sandy ndges between them the lemauis of the silt heaped up on 
their hMiVa 
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To tbe Bou^ ot this Tarat irflyst tha moat prommoiit naturi^ 
featiuo 19 iha Barfai BapU, whose ntnrow bed has out daep into 
the {liable soil, and is bordazed throughout its length by n mass 
of noM^tkant or old chauuels The nvor deposits Uiotf like the 
Bapti, but the silt is not nearly so fertile and sometimes coatains 
a huge pro^rtion of sand, thojgh it geneially produoas good rabt> 
erops Hie tap]^ of Budbi and Kop m the west eonsut chiefly 
of a noh clay soil, admirably suited for the growth of jarltanf 
Mid very little ra&i is grown except m the hichJiar of the Burhi 
Bapti and the higher land to the south In Khankot and 
Dewaichpar, which be further east between the Burhi Bapti and 
the Bikn, ja^han u atiU the principal ciop, though the rabi is of 
more importance, but the oountiy u less developed H-»d patches of 
grass and scrub jungle are frequent. Further east, in Barikpar, 
the jangle area incieases, bnt to the south of the Bikn there is a 
good deal of excellent rain land The rest of tho pMgana is of 
a fairly homogeneous character, patches of light soil alternating 
With rioa fields Taken as a whole, about 50 per cent, of the soil 
IS clay, 46 per cent loam, and the remainder sand or silt The 
most valnabla partion is the jarhan tract, but even this is not 
free from defects, tbs tappas of Bndhi, llir, and Kop are liable 
to inundatiQp, while £ot and Khsira are too much mterseoted by 
HsCos to admit a{ suceessful cultivation 

At the time of the settlement the area under the plough was 
106,072 acres, and by 1006 it bad increased to 114,168 acres or 
71 per oent. of the whole, and of this 32,050 acres bore a doaUe 
crop, llie remaining area oompTises 36,222 acres classed as 
eultnlable, including 2,486 acres nnder groves , and 12,628 aems 
as barren, two-tbirds of this being under water, while of the rest 
all but 749 aores were occupied by buildings and loads There is 
vary little ungation, as m ordinary years none is required , tha 
laiiifall IS generally heavy, and it is on this that the trsot 
dependiu The survey returns show about J 5 per oent as irrigated, 
but tbis does not inolude yorkan lands, although m the north of 
the pargaua the small streams aire ^quentfy dammed and 
to flow tlirongh (fliannels into the rice flelda Kearlj 85 peu 
of the hhar^ area is taken up by noa, mainly of tlsa yarAait 
Yariety, and a/rhar is the only other important crop sown in 
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smub Of the ra&i' etapfea the jitmeipal aie wfaeaib, peftB) 
barley and oilseeds, but the area^ though tending to inorease, $» 
•till oomparativoly small 

The largest share of the cultivation la in the hands of 
Itfusalmans, chiefly of loiv^ caste, and uozt to them come BFafi« 
mans, whoso caltivatiou le to a great extent proprietary The 
SQpenor classes of huBbaiidnien, such as Kannis, Afaire, Chakra, 
and Koons, also hold a fair proportion. The lMidkatS\i area has, 
however, lUorLascd laigolj since the settlement, partly at the 
expense of the occu^mney tenants Cash rents generally prevail, 
and are cither d^rhatuii or calculated at a fixed rate per or 
else halbandif at so mach per plough. Tho lattor form of tenure 
18 peculiar to this part of Basti an i has been described clseWhelo. 
Xhe gram-rented area though not larg^, is more extensive than in 
any other part of the district, tho share taken by the eammddr 
vary mg from one-thml to tw o fifths The cash tm» 1 rates accepted 
by the settlement officers ranged from Ks 2^4-0 per acre for the 
worst paio to Ks 6 14 0 for the best goiAd The revenue 
demand at each settlement wiU be round ui thi> a^ipoudix * At 
first it was very low, as most of the tract was then co^ ered with 
jungle and forests, of which tlvc sole remnants are to be found 
along the Sikri and Parasi. Thv. system of jungle grants did 
much towards the develo^ent of the pargana, and from 1610 
iho revtnue rose rapidly At the last settlement an enhancement 
cf 11 per cent, was taken^ but even so the in-'idonce was only Be. 
1-8 C per acre of cultivation, and represesnttA little more then 40 
]i€r cent of the assets The presemt lightness of tho demand is 
clearly illustrated by the case with which it is rcaluod 

At the census of 19D1 a small increase of 676 persons was 
observed over the precedmg enumeration, the total being 112,247, 
of whom 82,056 were Hmdas and 30,190 Musalmans The 
average density u 441 to the square mile, and the number of 
villages 455 The groat majority of the latter are Very adaU 
Bm lrobsi* Is the only town, and apart from this there is not a 
Village with over a thousand inhabitants Meana of comtntlni- 
cation are poor, and during the rams traffic is greatly impeded 
by tile flowed state of the country The pnitcipal road is from 
* Apfondix lablfla IX sad X 
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Domariagaa] to Nepal by way of Intwa, where it ib crosBed by 
one ooniiBCtiiig Bukohu with Bbobu Aaodier road traverses 
the north of the pargana, running from Dhekahri to ChQia and 
Bird par , and two more cross at Misraulia in the souih-eost, leading 
from Xntwa to Chilia and from Dhebama to Bausi Matters 
have been considerably improved, m the north at any rate, hy the 
construction of the bran''h line from Uska to Tulsipur On this 
there are stations at Parsa and Baihm, and a hazar of some 
importuice is springing up at the latter place 

In early days the pargana appears to have been held by the 
Solankhi JSajas of Kathda^ where traces of an old town are still 
to be seen It subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Bansi Bajas, but their control does not seem to have been vary 
complLte, as they were constantly harassed by their neighbours 
to the north, and for this reason porhaps they made large grants 
of land to their dependents in order to secure their boundanea 
from inroads At the present time 8o \illages are oumed by 
single proprietors, 132 are held in joint ^am^ndar^ tenure, two 
in perfect, 2 j 0 in imperfect, pathdarif while the romaining six 
are revenue-tree Under-proprietors hold 26 villages in hirt 
Xhe largest landoumerb are the Kurmi Chaudhris of Dhekahri, 
the Maharaja of Balrampur m Gonds, and the Babns of 
Chankhara, who are said to be descended from the old Kalhaiis 
ehieftains beveral mUc^s are hdd by the widow of Mathura 
Prasad, a Bania of Gorakhpur, and most of the remainder is m 
the hands of Brahman and Bajput communitios. 

BANSI Tak&}L 

This, the largest subdivision of the district, comprises the 
two north-eastern parganaa of Bansi East and Bmayakpur, 
and inchides an area of 392,126 acres or 613 square nulea It 
18 bounded on the north by the Nepal frontier, on the east by the 
Gorakhpur district, on tiie west by tahsil Domariaganj, and on tha 
south by the two pai^anas of Maghar, which form portions of the 
Basti and Khalilabad tahsila 

There are 31 tajq>as in the tahsil, of which only two belong 
to Binayakpor, the total area of that pargana being but 31,006 
acres. The two paiganas form the subject of separate artidsi^ 
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^ving a deftailed aocoust «f thm j^jaicaL charactensticB, iwenoe 
and agncnlture The tahsilia generally fertile, although in places 
reh tends to make its appearance. The whole tract is cut up by 
numerous rivers and watercourses, the chief of which are the 
Bapti, and its tributaries, the Burhi Bapti, Banganga and 
Kunhra The last is fed by a number of streams rising either in 
Nepal or u ithin the boundaries of the tahsil Such are tha 
Jomuu ar with its affluent, the Mahsai, and the Tilw, joined by 
the Siswa and Tiitawa, which tc^ther combine to form the 
Kunhra The latter again is met by the Hagni, and after its 
junction with the Ghunghi is known as the Dhamela. Along the 
courso of these rners there is a considerable area of low lying 
ground which is inundated yearly, so that during the rams many 
parts of the tahsil are only accessible by boats South of the 
llapti the land is Iras swampy and the rainfall not so heavj , but 
here, too, the streams and drainage channels are numerous boxre 
of these represent old beds of the Uapti, flovrmg either into the 
present stream, or else as is the case with the Barar and the Bodha, 
passing southwards to join the Ami in pargana Maghar A httlo 
more than half of the tahsil possesses a loam soil, and most of the 
remainder consists of e^ay, m which excellent crops of ^arhan or 
late nc3 are grown The alluvial silt of the Bapti and Banganga, 
known locally as &kat, is remarkably fertile and requires no 
irrigation. Elsewhere the streams, watercourses, lakes, tanks and 
prii ate canals furni the mam sources of irrigation, wells being 
comparatively scarce In a dry year the rice crop, which is tha 
mainstay of the tahsil, could not be saved , but such occur* 
renoes are rare and the rams are usuallv abundant 

Bausi forms a subdiv ision m the charge of a fall-powered 
magistrate on the district staff, and in matters of civil junsdie- 
tion 18 mcluded m the circle of the Bausi munsifi m the 
judgeship of Gorakhpur There is a tahsildar with beadquarteis 
at Bunsi, who exercises revenue and magisterial powers of 
the second and third classes respectively For police purposes 
the tahsil is divided into five circles, the headquarters of which 
are located at Bansi, TJska, Chilia, Lotan, and Bankata, the 
last being in pargana MAghar East. Effective superviaion la 
somewhat difficult to attain in tins part of tilia district, owing to 
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tile obstacles to eoBunameatioxi, especially dvriog tiie wet 
weather 

The peculation of the tahsil has increased very rapidly of 
late years In 1873 it nnmbered 287^681 persons, or 472 to the 
square mile , by 1881 the total had naen to 338,839, and at the 
following census it was 362,734. The rate of progression has 
since been well mamtainod, for at the last enumeration of 1901 
the number of inhabitants was 402,277, of whom 198,863 wore 
females The average density, though lower than that m the south 
of the distnot, was 656 to the square mik Classified according 
to religions, there were 332,701 Hindus, 69 552 Musalmaus, 15 
Christians, five Jams, and four Ar}a8 As usual, Chamars are 
the best represented caste, numbering 62 925 persons , w hile 
after them come Brahmans, 39,604 , Ahirs, 38,6G>1 , Kurmts, 18,296 
Lodhs, 18,249, Kahars, 11,695, Pasis, 11,326, and Kewata[ 
11,010 Besides these, Banias, Telis, Dhobis, Kumhars, Mnraos, 
Barhaifi, Chains, Lohars, Barais, Rajputs, and Ralwars were found 
in numbers exceeding five thousand The Rajputs belong to 
many different clans, the chief being tho Sarnetsof Bansi, followed 
by Bais, Bisens and Gautams Among the Musalmaus Sheikhs 
P e lominate with a total of 13,389, and then come Julahas, 10,659 
next m order are Pathans, Bajpnts, many of whom are drawn 
from the Bais and Chauhan clans, Faqirs, Behnas, Hajjams and 
Chunhars 

According to the census retums, 61 por cent of the people 
were directly dependent on agncultnre, but the actual proportion 
IB DO doubt considerably higher Some 12 per cent were engaged 
in general labour, while of the other industries those connected 
with cotton provided the greatest number with a means of subsist- 
enoe. Thm'e is a considerable amount of trade, but no manufac- 
tores of any impoitanoe The people are scattered over 1,714 
inhabited sites, most of whitii are naturally very small, the only 
towns are XTska, Bansi, mid Narkatha, the first bemg con^osad 
of four separate bazars, while the two kst are prootioally one, 
being divided only by tiie river Rapti. In addition to these, 
Naugarii and Shohratganj deserve mention as being growing 
eentres of the traffic with Nepal, some account of which has 
trendy been given xn Cbapt« II, 
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cf eojamuBicAtion have been viutly ur^zoved by ths 
axtension of tha railway from Gorakhpur euod Uaka to Xnlflipur 
in Ihe Gonda district, and with this aid the people find no diffi* 
cnlty in disposing of their surplus produce The chief load is 
that from Basti to Bansi, Uska and the Ifepal frontier This is 
jnotaUed as far as Baoisi, and also between Uska and Birdpur, but 
the portion between Bansi and Uska runs through low-lying 
country and is submerged during the laius Several roada 
radiato from Bausi, leading to Mehndaual, Uomanaganj^ Ks- 
koharj and Bhebarua, but these arc only serviceable in the dry 
season, and with the exception of that to Domaiiagao] are inun- 
dated in the rams From Uska a fair row! Lads to Sohas Lotan, 
and Kepal, while a well-frcquonted road passes through the north 
of the tahsil from Kakrahwa in Nepal through Noora and Birdpnr, 
and is kept m good order by the European proprietors There 
are inspection-houses at Bansi, Uska and Shohratgaii] Lists of 
the schools, ferries, post-offices, markets and fairs of the tahail 
will he found m tho appendix 

BABAKONI, Fargnna Mahiju Wj:bt, TahBd Basti 

A ha nlet of the 'viUage of Sohni in tappa Shoobakhn, situ- 
ated in latitude 26*^ 35' N and longitude 82° 53' £ , on the 
nnmetalled road which runs parallel to the Gbagra and connects 
the Gonda and Gorakhpur districts It lies in the extreme south- 
east corner of the tahsil, at a distance of 24 miles from Bast^ 
^Hie place is only of importance as the headquarters of a police- 
circle, which includes part of the tract between the Ghagra and 
Knwana rivers in this t^il and Ehalilobad The circle is now, 
howevmr, to be amalgamated with that of Bndhabandh There is 
also a post-office, a cattle pound, and a small bazar, the village 
being a recognised hA]t,ing place for travellers on this road 
The name Barakoni is sa d to be derived from the twelve-oomered 
plinth o£ a well which used to adorn the encamping-ground, but 
IS no Loiter to be seen The vdlage is bounded on the north by 
the Kuwana, and a short distance to the west is the cross-channel 
uniting the waters of the Kuwana and Ghagra doruig the ruzuL 
At the last census the population numbered 873 souls, inoluding 
385 Mwalmans, and a oommonity of Fanwar BajpuU, Tha 
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Area u 195 asres, assessed at Ks 377, the cultivated land covering 
195 acres and chiefly tilled by low-caste Muhammadans The 
proprietor is Bai Kanhaiya Bakhsh Pal Bahadur of Bbanpur 

BASTX, Pargana Basti East, Tahsd Babti 

The capital of the district is a straggling town in tappa 
Haveli, situated in 26° 47' smd 62° 44' £ , at a distance of 
41 miles from Gorakhpur The population m 1872 numbered 
5,087 souls, and this roae to 5,536 in 1881 At the following 
census the tot<d was 13,630, but this sadden rise was duo chiefly 
to the inclusion of several different sites within the area of the 
town At the last cuumoration the number of inhabitants was 
14,761, of whom 6,411 wer^ females Classified by religions, there 
were 10,834 Hindus, 3,859 Musalmans, and 63 others, Christians^ 
Aryas, and Sikhs 

Basti IS thus the larg st town in the district, but the descrip- 
tion is somowhat misleading, as it consists of three distinct 
portions Between, the provincial road and the railway is the 
mod-buiU town, known as old Basti, standing on a site but 
little raised abD\e the low iice-lands which surround it on every 
side. This baa grown up within and around the old entrenched 
\illage whose citadol was the still existing castle of the Baja of 
BastL The fortifications enclose a square area, the side of which 
u about half a mile in length, defended by a wide ditch, with the 
Karth piled up on the inner side to form a rampart This bank 
now appears as a weather-beaten mound of varying height, 
while the ditch is an irregular senes of sti^nant ponds, which 
do not conduce to the healthmesB of the place Through the east 
of tbig site mns the metalled road connecting Basti with Bansi, 
and this has become the high street of the town, being flanked on 
either side with shops and houses Boyond this street lies a mass 
of mud hovels differii^ in no respect fiom an ordinary village 
Even on the main road itself the only spot which suggests the 
idea of brisk trade is the Chank or crossing where four roads 
meet, !Hiis is used as a max'ket-plaoe on Saturdays and Tuesdays 
To the west is the Baja’s residence, on a mound about four acres in 
extent a substantial building with a picturesque frontage, a 
steep ascent leading to the mam gate It was defended, in days 
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when desfenoe wm neoeBsary, a moat and the nenal bamboo 
hedge Apart from this, there is no bmldiiig of note m old 
Baslo. Two roals, leading from the north and south of the 
town, respectively, give aowess to the railway station on the north- 
east, and beyond the railway two branches take off from the 
Bansi road, leading to Mehndawal and Domariagan] 

The ongmaL villc^ apparently owed its promotion to its 
Bcleation as the seat of the first Kalhans Baja, an event which 
prolably occorreJ in the sixteenth century On the cession of 
the district in ISOl it became the headquarters of a tahsil, but 
was described by Buchanan in 1813 as **more sorry than any 
place of its size in the district,” while the people were idso said 
to be m the most abject state of poverty ” Por some time 
before the mutiny Basti had been the site of an opium storohonse 
and treasury, guarded by a detachment of nati\e troops , but tbe 
place did not attain its present posiiiion till 1866, when it was 
chosen as the headquarters of the newly-established district 
6mce then it has steadily grown loth in population and in 
general importance 

Tbe growth of Basti is, however, mainly due to its extension 
to the south-west and the inclusion of itfa^r sites within the limits 
of the town To the south of old Basti on the provin zaJ road is 
the opium god own, and a mile beyond this is tbe Naya or P^ka> 
Bazar, a coneiderable site lying on either side of the road and 
containing the residences of the pleaders and native officials of 
the district It is of comparatively modern origin, and lies on 
the lands of five different villages To the south of the road is 
the new sarm and also the Mission high school, the chief educa- 
tional institution in the district, and the middle school. To tbe 
east of the Pakka Bazar is the sadr dispensary located in the old 
tahsildar’s offi''e 

'Hie ci\ il station lies about half a mile to the west of the bazar, 
built round a fine and spacious common at the top of tbe slope 
which nsee north-eastwards from the Kuwaaa This common is 
surrounded by a road, and across the northern end runs the 
provmoial road, leading down to the bridge over the nver At the 
northern end are the district courts and offices, the munsif’s court, 
the sesBioDB house, the d&k bungalow, the tahsil and police-station. 
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Kotmj ther mav^an are the iffw Eavapeati bungalotrs, ae well 
M the cfaareb. The poslnofioe u to the west, and to the south 
ore the poUee lutes and the jaiL The eivil station is wdl laid 
oat and eonsists of nazul property, ander the management of 
the colleetoT 

Basti has been administered as a sii^le town under Act 'SX 
of 1850 since 1883 The income is domed from the nsnal honae^ 
tax, and also from 7Mei6l lands There were 2,671 houses iix 1906, 
of which 1,801 were assessed, the average income from the house- 
tax for the three years prior to that date being Bs 2,638, which 
gave an incideuee of Bs 2-0-11 per assessed house and Be 0-2-10 
per head of population , the total income from all sources woe 
Bs 4,406, including the opening balance The expenditure for 
the same period averaged Bs 4,316, the chief items being police, 
Bs 1,612, conservancy, Bs 1,323, and local improvements, 
Bs 613 The Rapi of Basti is the chief landholder outside the 
civil station Bound the town there are some 620 acres of cnltrva- 
tion, bringing in a xental of Bs 7/175 and pa} mg a revenue of 
Bs 2,420 There are no manufactures in Basti, and the place la 
at best litde more Iban the market town of an agricultural tract 

BAKTl fargana, TtAsU Basti 

This IS the central pargana of the tahsil, and Lonsists of an 
irregularly-ehaped stretch of country bounded on the north-east 
and east respectively by the Gambia and Katnchia rivers, which 
separate it from the Maghar ^est and Maghar East pargemas, on 
the south by Xogar Bast and Mahuli West, on the west by Basti 
West and West, the dividing Imo being the Kuwana, and 

on the north by pargana Basalpni and tibe Domanaganj tahsil 
It IS made np of the seven tappas known as Haveli, Deoraon, 
Earar, Fandia, Sikandarpnr, Kothila and Umra Tim total 
area is 108,326 acres or 169 square miles 

Firacttcally all the pargana forms part of the central upland 
plain wil^ a general slope to tfie east or south-east Along the 
Knwana m the west tifke ground iff somewhat broken by ravines, 
and Ihis gives plsce to a narrow strip of hgfat soil. iPurther east 
comes a bnmd belt of nch loam suitable for eveiy kind of orop*, 
and gtadoaHy gmng place to stxfer load which stedl prodneeff 
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both harvests, but i» moresaitable for nee than £or rain crofsa 
Along the course of the l^atnehia, takes its rise in tha 

large Jascaa Tal in the north and flows sonth-^st to join the 
(iilaTchia on the eastern border, the soil becomes a hard clay m 
-nhich tronsplatited nee is the chief staple Beyond nrer, m 
tappa Umia, is foand the stiffestland of all, known locally as lAag- 
har This is an almost black soil,, very bard and dry, opening mto 
Assures m the hot weather , it produces good nee and sugarcane, 
but will scarcely grow rahi at all Aceozding to the survey 
returns, 74 per cent of the pargana is loam uid 19 per cent 
rla} , while the conventional classiflcation of the settlement gives 
19 per cent goimd^ 40 per cent mtyaw*, 36 per cent palo, 
and the remaining fivo per cent either diy hkur or laekhar 
Besides the rixers already mentioned, there are no streams of 
imoortanee, but two small tributaries ]Oin thcKuwana, one flow- 
ing through Sikandarpnr, and the other forming the boundary 
between that tappa and Paudia and afterwards joining the mam 
stream to the north of Basti civil station. There ore many lakes 
an 1 jhilut some of considerable siza The most prominent aro 
the Joisoia Tal and that at Dudras in Unira , at Saraini m 
Xo hila, at Rasna and Majhawa Jagat in Pandia, the Xhara and 
Puiaina Tals in Karar, and those at Xariaon, Urwara and Bhel- 
kha m Haieli 

The cultivated area at the last settlement was 75 713 mtbs, 
and m 1905 this had risen to 80,056 acres or 74 per cent, of tho 
a hole, while 29,337 acres bore a doable crop Of the remainder, 
17,204 acres, including 3,218 acres under groves, were returned as 
culturable and 11,067 acres as barren, but mo e than half of 
this was nndor water and the bnik of the remainder occupied by 
roods and buildings, the actually onculturable area being but 542 
acres Means of irrigation are abundant, and in ordinary years 
about 65 per cent of the cultivation is artificially watered Tanks 
and }kil8 form the principal source of supply, but there is a large 
number of wells, wiiieh can be easily and cheaply made in almost 
every part, and the small streams are extensiv^y utilised The 
WuiTzf harvest exceeds the robi m point of area, and by far the 
most unportaat crop is nee, of whioh the early variety predomi- 
nates. This 18 followed by wheat, thou£^ occupying but one-thud 
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oi the area cultivated lor rice, irhile other etaplee include peas, 
arhaVy eugaicane, and poppy 

The chief cultivating oaetes are Brahmans and Kurmis , next 
to them come Chamars, Musalmana, Ahirs, and Rajputs The 
holdmge of the Biahmans are largely proprietary, bnt the Kurmis 
are skilled cultivators and make good tenants, while the Ahirs 
and the low-naste Muhammalans a^'e little inferior The hold- 
ings are very small, and average no more than 1 5 acres Rents 
were fairly high at the time of the settlement, and have since 
neon to a considerable extent , they then ranged from Rs 4-4-0 
to Rs 7-2-0 per acre for goind , from Rs 3-3-0 to Re 5-H-O 
for iwvyanay and from Rs 2 2-0 to Rs 4-4-0 for The 

revenue as fixed at succsasivo sottlements will be found in the 
appendix * The demand has for a long time been very light, 
and though an enhancement of o\er 60 per cent was taken at the 
last settlement it repreaentsd loss than 44 per cent of the assets 
and gave an initial incidence of Rs 2-0-11 per acre The latter 
IB higher than in most parganas, but far from excessive 
in consideration of the capabilities of the tract , and m view 
of the recent nse in rents the demand is now extremely 
moderate 

The population of the pargana at the last settlement was 
132,602 persons, of whom 114 620 were Hindus, 17,900 Mnsal- 
mans and 82 of other religions, chiefly Aiyas and Christians 
The total has risen considerably of late years, for in 1881 it was 
109,174, and at the following census li0,0ol, the present density 
being no less than 790 to the Brjuaie mile The people are distri- 
bnted over 721 inhabited sites, an I with the exception of Basti 
itself there are few villages of any sire Only four possess more 
than a thousand mhabitants, and even these are made up of 
several hamlets Apart from Basti, the sole market of any 
importanoo is Heoraon, though there are many petty village bazars 
Means of communication are good, as the pargana is traversed by 
the railway with a station at old Basti and has the benefit of 
the numerous roads which converge on the district headquarters 
These include the provincial road from Fyzabad to Gorakhpur, 
the metalled road from Basti to Bansi, and those leading to 
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Domftnagan], Mehndawal and Mahuli. In the north-west is the 
branch road Irom Souhan to Bikramjot 

The pargana in former days was one of the Kalhans princi- 
palities, and this clan still holds most of tholand At their head 
18 the Baja of Basti, who owns a number of villages, though the 
estate is suffering from the mismanagement of his prodeccssors and 
18 now under the care of the Court of Wards The pargana was 
originally known as hlansnrnagar Easti, the former name being 
derived from a village now in Baiti W est, on the right bank of the 
Kuwana , it is so called aftm- hlansur All Khan, tho se ond Nawab 
Wazir of Ondh At present tho pargana contains C87 villages Of 
these 69 are held by single proprietors and 97 in joint zafikindari 
tenure , two are revenue free, three are Government property, and 
the remaining 416 are imperfect paMidfiT% As many as 186 
viUages are hold by nnder-proprietors on a hvri tenure the hirUas 
are mainly Brahmans and Rajputs, who denvo their rights from 
former Rajas Besides tho Baja of Basti, the chief landowners are 
the heirs of the late Mr Cooke , Sri Nawaz Pande of Narhana, who 
owns hiB use to the Baja of Basti and is rapidly extending his 
estates , and several families of Kalhans, who hai e obtained grants 
of land at different tunes from the head of the clan A eoneidor 
able area also is hdd by Kayasths in different parts of the pargana 

BASTE WEST Pargathdi TaJiatl Habaiya 
This pargana occupies the north-eastern portion of the 
Haraiya tahsil, and forms part of the old pargana of Basti, having 
been separated from Basti East at the constitution of the district 
The old fiscal subdivision is generally mentioned as Mansnrnagar 
Basti, the former name being deni cd from a villi^e on the right 
bank of the Kuwana, and so called after Mansur Ah Khan, better 
known asSafdar Jang It would have been more convenient hal 
the old name been retained for the new pargana, so as to obviate 
in some measure the awkward division into eastern and western 
paiganaa which occurs in four other coses m this district 

llte pargana is a tract of no great sue, comprising the four 
tappaa of Bheopiir, Atrob, Batanpur, and fiardi It is bounded 
on the north and north-west by the Gonda district, on the west 
by Amoiha, and south by iNagar West, and on the cast by the 
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EnwATLa^ which separateB it from Baati East The total aiea is 
71,758 acres or 112 square nules 

In its general aspect the peu^gana is of a very homogencona 
character, foming part of the central upland plain The surface 
IS broken by the Kuwana and its tributaries, of which the chief is 
the Bawai, a small stream which enters Bas^t West from Amorha 
in the extreme western comer, and thence flows in a south- 
easterly direction, fonmng the southern boundary for some six 
miles, though it possts^ts a wJl-dtfinetl be(^, it is liable to corao 
down in snddiu floods and to injure the land in its immediate 
neighbourhood Othix tributaries include tho Bisuhi, a n\er o£ 
Gouda, which joins th^ Kuiiana in tho extreme north, the Gajn, 
a small scivam w ith soi crai branches draining the centre of tappa 
Sheopnr, the Daijua, which liaierses th south east of tho same 
tappa and flows m a north-easterly dmction, crossing the radnay 
between Gaur and Tiiiich, and tho Majhora, which rises n ar 
Hardi and for a few miles forms the souihirn boundary There 
are also many tila and depitssions, of ivhich the chief are those 
at Bhuila and iila According to th*. suriey statistics, SSp r 
cent of the soil is loam the remainder being mostly clay , while 
the conventional classification of the stiUement s ows 20 per 
cent as gotnd, 47 per c iit r>i yj, la, anl dd p^r c«.nt palo As 
a lule, the tract is fortilo, th laud f tching high rents, and is 
capable of producing loth spimg and autumn crops 

At the last settlement the arc a unler cultivation was 50,211 
acres, and this ha I iissn to 50 505 acres or 70 4 per cent in 1905> 
while 19,160 acn.s boro a doable crop, ropioseming an increase 
of nearly 3,000 acres since the survey Of the remaining area 
15,501 acres were classified as culturable, including 1895 acres 
of grove land, and 5,752 acies as barren, although of this all but 
1,053 acres was under water or occupied by buildings and roads 
In ordinary years some 60 per cent of the calti\ ated ai'ea can be 
irrigated Wells form the chief source of supply, but tho ^hil» 
and smaller streams are of considerable \alue, although the 
Kuwana is seldom utilised for this purpose The two harvests 
are approximately equal in extent The nee, chiefly of the early 
variety, accounts for more than half the kharif area, and wheat 
for over a third of tiiat sown m ^e rabt Othw smportimt 
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crops are arhar, peoa^ aud linseed, while Ihe cultivation of popp;f 
13 extensive and valuable 

The general excellence of the paigana may be gathered from 
the fact that at the last 8^.ttlomeac onl> two circlus were formed 
for assessment parpos s, anl tha 291 villages were included in 
the first circle paying the high^t rat n in each class of soil, and 
only 39 in the second The revenue deman 1 at successive settle^ 
ments will be found in the a'lpeudix At the Last assessment the 
enhancement amounted to only 5^ percent, the demand being 
little moro than 45 per cjut of the assets and the average 
incidencj Re 1-12-0 p r acre * The accepted rent ratts varied 
fiom Ba 2-2 0 pei acre fur the worst palo to Rs 7-2-0 for the 
best go bind, being on the whole distinctly above the general 
average of the district 

At the census of 1901 the population numbered 75,367 per- 
sons, of whom 67,677 were Hindus, 7,b79 Muaalmans, and 11 of 
other religions As uas the case thraughout the Ilaroiya tahsil, 
there was a small decrease in the total smeo the previons enumera- 
tion, when the number of inhabitants was '*7 256 The people are 
almost wholly engaged m agricultural pursuits, and ere scattered 
o\er 594 mhalnte'l sites with an average density of b73to tho 
square mile Tho tenant holdings are naturalLy very small, and 
tho majority of the landowners also are mere peasant propiietors 
living by their own farming rather than by their rents Among 
both proprietors and cultivators Brahmans propoiidcrato, and 
next to thorn come Rajputs The chief castes among the tenants 
pioper are Knrmis, A.hirs, Chamars, hlusalmana, Kocrls, Kahars, 
and Kayasths At the settlement 12,305 acres were cultivated 
by owners and 37,918 by tenants , but in 1905 owners’ cultiva 
tion hod increased to 15,000 acres, mos'ly at the expense of 
ocoupancy tenants, who now hold but 11,000 acres This 
tendency is common throughout the district, and its causes have 
been mentioned in the article on pargana Amorha and elsewhere 

At the present time, out of 332 villages, 239 are held in 
imperfent paU^da/r^ tenure, and of tho remainder 43 are single 
and 45 joint aammdors, four are perfect paUzdari, and one is 
revenue-free Eleven other villages are partly muajl and partly 
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aBsesBed to revonne , and 134 are held by birhas as aAds(rpropn&< 
tors There are no large estates in the pargana^ excepting perhaps 
that of the late Mr Cooke, who had 0ve jungle grants assessed at 
Es 5,000 The only znmmdarB paying more than a thousand 
rupees are the Bajputs of Bargawan and Ama, the Brahmans of 
Eomu apuT, and the Musalman Chaadhiia of Majhawa 

Basti West contaans no markets of imjiortanco and no villages 
of any size The jungle grants of A jgaiba and Bhatia have over 
tw o thousand inhabitants, but in each case they are made up of 
numerous detached hamlets The largest villages are Knrda and 
Mahud Haber The only tiade is in gram, and a list of tho small 
markets ivill be found in the appendix Aleeuis of communication 
are good as the centre of the pargana is traversed by the mam line 
of the Bengal and North Western Bail^ay, \ntih stations at 6a ur 
and Tiuicb. From tho latter an unmetalled road runs to Oaptatn- 
gauj and Dubanlia, while a similar road from Sonhan crosses the 
railway at Gaur and oontinnss in a south-westerly direction to 
join the main road to Fyzaba I at Bikramjot in Amorha The 
most interesting place in the pargana is Bhnila, where is an ancient 
Buddhist site, at one time supposed to represent the city of 
EAplla^ ostu, though this theory has long been discarded 

BASTI Tah8^l 

The subdivision which takes its name from the headquaiters 
town occupies the CLUtral portion of the district, it is bounded 
on the north by the Domanaganj and Bansi tahsils, on tho 
east by Ehalilabad, on the west by Haraiya, and on the south 
by the nver Ghagra, which separates it from Pyzabad The 
tract is composed of four pargauas, Basti East, Nagar East, 
Mahuli West and Magbar West, each of which forms the subject 
of a separate article The total area, according to tho latest 
ofScial returns, is 345,939 acres or 541 square miles, and of this 
247,413, acres were cultivated in 1905 

The tahsil u of somewhat irregular shape, having a length of 
about 30 miles from north to south, while in breadth it varies 
from eight to 20 miles The country in the south consists of the 
alluvial belt along the Ghagra, at some time or other occupied by 
the changing bed of that nver, while beyond this, and separated 
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hy lihe strip of sandy land which marks the crest of the old high 
bank, is the central upland or upar^r tract of loam soil which 
extends to the northern border, changing into a heavy clay in 
pargana M^har 'West. In addition to the Ghagra, the tahsil is 
drained by Beveral streams In tiie north‘-west corner flows tVia 
Ami, meandering across Maghar West in a shallow bed with a 
south-easterly direction The Garehia marks with its tortuous 
channel the boundary between Maghar West and Basti East, and 
then ]oms the Xatnehia. The letter rises in the north of Basti 
East, and pursues a south easterly course to form the boondary 
between this tahsil and Khalilahad for a considerable distanco 
The Euwana, flowing botween high and firm banks, winds along 
the wcstorn border, and then separates Basti East from Xagar 
East afterwards passing through Mahuli West towards the Ghagra 
Kear Lalganj it is joined by the Manwar, which traverses the centre 
of JTagar East, receiving the overflow from the large Chandi Tal 

The tahsil is administ(n-ed as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered magistrate of the district staff, and for the pur- 
poses of civil administration belongs to the Basti muneifi in the 
judgeship of Gorakhpur There is a tahsildar with his headquar- 
ters at Basti, who exercises magistenal and revenue powers of the 
third and second class respectively Under the present arrange- 
ment, the tahsil molndcs four whole police circles, with stations 
at Basti, Sonhan, Kalwon, Barakoni, as well as portions of the 
Budhabandh, Mahnli, Dudhara and Rndbauli circles, the head- 
quarters of the Itut lying within the tahsil The alterations in 
this scheme, which are shortly to take effect, have been mentioned 
in Chapter IV 

At the census of 1872 the tahsil had a population of 313,327 
persons This rose to 335,551 m 18S1, and to 377,936 at the 
following census, the increase during the ten years being the 
greatest in the district At the last enumeration of 1901 the 
number of inhabitants was 393,079, of whom 192,887 were 
females The average density is very great, amountang to 732 
to the square mile, while in the south it exceeds 900 Classified 
according to religions, there were 343,102 Uindus, 49,889 
Musalmans, 49 Chnstians, 23 Ary os, 14 Sikhs and two Jain^ 
The prevailiBg Bindn castes are C hamar s,- 68,978, Kunxii^ 
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52,597 j B^ahmana, 4B,564, Ahin, 35,221, Bfi]patB, 12,142, a&d 
Baniaa, 10,791 Beaides theae, Kahars, Bhara, I^lna, Telia, 
Koeria, and Barhaia oocnr in numbers exceeding five thonsand 
l%e Rajputs belong to several difiLrcnit clans, but the chief are 
the Gautams, Surajbansis, Kalhans and Baia Of l^e Musal- 
mans, the most numerous are Pathans, 11,235, whilo Behnas, 
Sheikhs, and Julahas make up the bulk of the remamdei Like 
the rest of the district, the tahsil is mainly agricultural, the 
census returns showing G6 per cent as directly dependent on 
ealtivaiiion, ivhile the actual proportion is considerably larger 

The population is spread o\ er no Lss than 2 162 inhabited 
sites, but exce t Basti, the hoalquarters of the tahsil ami district 
there is no town and scarcely any large i dlage The pi incipal 
markets for country produce aie at Basti and Deoraon m par- 
gana Basti East, Bahadurpur, Ealwari, and Nagai in Nagar 
East, and Lalganj and Gaighat in Mahuli ^Vest But besides 
Uiese, as will be seen from the list given in the appendix, there are 
man} petty village bazars, whore oountiy pro luce finis aieady 
sale and simple necessaries can be puicha^od The only manu 
factures of any note are the chintzes and gilc cloths prepared by 
the cotton pmiters of Bahadurpur and the printed fabrics of 
Lalganj Tho trade is almost entirely conrine*! to grain and 
ether agncultnial products, but in paigana Mahuli the trafSo in 
eattle is diso considerable 

Means of commumca'''ion are better than in other parts of 
the district and admost every portion of the tahsil is w ithin easy 
^ach of one or other of the principal markets Through the 
centre runs the maui line of the Bengal and lljlorth-^ esteru Baa.1- 
Xvay, on whis^h there are stations at Munderwa and Bastn Close to 
the line lies the metalled road from Gorakhpur to Eyzabad, 
{lasBing through the distnct headquarters To the south are two 
«nmetidled branebes, one passing through Xagar and Kalwan to 
Tanda in Fyzabad, and the other leading from Munderwa through 
Mahnh West past the markets of Lalganj and Gaighat Both 
these branches are crossed at Ralwari and Gaighat respectively 
by a Bunilar road running almost parallel to the Ghagra, while 
the second is connected with Basti by the road to 
Several roads from the north oonvei^ on Basti, the chief beu^ 
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the metalled highway to Rtidhauli and B&nfii, while cftheia ledid 
to Domariaganj and the Nepal border, and to Mebndawal and 
Karmaini ghat on the Bapti. There are mepection bmigalowe at 
Basti, Mundcrwa, and Eadbanli, and at the tno Sormtr plaoee 
military encamping-grounds are maintained The hsta of poeU 
offices, schools and fairs intJi° tahsil will be found in tho appendix. 


BELHAR KALAN, Paz-gava Mhohar East, Tahsil 
EhAIiIIABAT) 

A large and scattered village which gii es its name to one 
of the northern tappa^ of the pargana h ing in 2G® 58' N and ‘sd® 
F , on the real running from Bakhiia to Budhauli, at a dis- 
tanre of soma miles north cast from Basti It is caUod Belhar 
Kalan to distinguish it from Balfaar Khurd, an adjoining Milage 
on the west, and from Bilhar Taugal on tho east The i>opulatzoii 
is distributed over 17 hamlots jiilat the last cen bus uumlnred 
3,036 persons, of whom 211 wer^. Alusalmans, the pieiainng caste 
being Bhmnhars There were also 1 606 inhabitants m Bdhar 
Khuid and 307 in Bclbar Jaugal There is an upj^ier primary 
school here, but no other public mstitutiou The plan's contains 
two temples and a ruined th ilwdwfM'a , small fairs arc held on 
the occasion of the Hamlila and Ramnaumi fe^tnals, and al6o 
in the month of Juth in honour ot Saiyid Su^ar 1 le village 
Lands are extensive and the soil is good, pro hiLing excellent 
wheat and sugarcane as well as rice Tho revenue demand is 
Ra 2,S0I, and about half the area js cultivated by tbt propric- 
tors The latt or are Bhuinhara and Tiwan Biahmans Tiali- 
tion relates that the village was foiTu rJy held by Rajputs, ono of 
whom, named Mema Singh, refusud to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Ba'QBi Raja the latter consequently called m somoTiwans 
from Benares, who overthrew Mema Singh and were rewarded 
with the grant of the \illage and the title of Thakurai This 
happened in the days of Nawabi rule, and the appellation of 
Thokuiai is still borne by the zaftitndars 

BHANPUR, Pargana RABtrLPUB, Tahail Douauiagawj 
This village belongs to tajipa Chhapia in the south of the 
pArgaiut, and mtust not be confused with the capital of tiq^pa 
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Bhanpnr to the noith-weatr It is sitnatod in 27** 2' N and 
82° 40' E ) on the west side of the road from Basti to Domanar* 
ganj, at a distance of 19 miles from the former and 13 miXes 
from the tahsil headquarters A small branch road oonnects 
the place with Budhauli, some ei^t miles to the east The 
population in 1872 numbered 930 souls , but at the last 
census there were 1^376 inhabitants, of whom 156 were Musalmans 
The principal residents are Samet Hajputs, connected wiHi the 
house of Bansi The chief proprietors are, however, Kayasths, 
a ho were formerly m the service of the Bansi Ba]a Till 
recently they lived in a fine house, standing on high ground and 
surrounded by a moat , but owing to internal feuds they now live 
separately and the building has fallen into mins The temple, 
which stands within a walled garden, is a handsome edifice, 
but the surroundings are dirt^r and the bazar has a squalid and 
neglected appearance There is a large upper primary school here 
and a small aided institution for girls , the former was at one 
time of the middle standard, but has degenerated with the place, 
although the attendance has increased a£ late years, owing partly 
to the exertions of the Garnet zamtTidara The latter possees 
a considerable property in the neighbourhood, Babu Sheo Frasad 
Sin gh owning 2,685 acres, while smaller amounts are held by Xirpat 
Singh afld others The village lands of Bhanpur itself cover 375 
acres of which some 240 acres are cultivated, half by the Eayasth 
proprietors and half by tenants , the revenue demand is Bs 428 

BHABI, ParffaTta BABrxpUB, Tah3^l Doicabiaqaztj 

This 18 a village of tappa Sagara, lying in 27° 9' N and 
82° 42' E , some five miles south-east from Domanaganj and three 
miles to the east of the Baati road, being 30 miles distant from 
the district headquarters At the last census it containod 930 
inhabitants, of ivhom 272 were MusidmanB The magonty of the 
Hindus are Brahmans, who are also thepropnotorsof the village, 
the total area is 1,032 acres, of which some 860 acres are col 
tivated, the rent roll being Bs 2,294 and the revenue Bs 956 
One share is held by a Musalman 

Kiari IS only remarkable for tbe large bathing fair, which is 
held on the full moon of Eartik at the large tank to the south of 
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the mam Bite. Tbu tank u reputed to haye been one of the 
favourite badimg places of Krishna, and at the north-west 
oomeriaatemple Ab is the case with most of these assemblages, 
the attendance has shown a marked declme of late years, in 1875 
it was about 60,000, while now it does not average more than 12,000 
During the contmuance of the fair the place is crowded with the 
booths of pedlars, confectioners and other dealers in cheap trifles. 
The place is doubtless of some antiquity, as beside the tank there 
18 a mound of brick rums, apparently the remains of ancient 
temples The mound ib of inegnlar shape, some 400 yards from 
north to south and 350 yards from east to west Around it are 
several smaller tanks and traces of a few detached buildings. 
The place was noticed by Buchanan, who considered it to repre- 
sent alarge house or castle , but it has never been excavated The 
full name of the village is Bharat Bhari, the enclosure or shrine 
of Bharat, brother of Rama , but a local tradition states that it is 
derived from an eponymous hero of Tharu extraction 

BINATAKPTJB Par^ma, Tahiti Baksi 
T his, the smallest pargana of the district, occupies the 
north-eastern comer of the Baosi tahsil, and consists of a stretch 
of lowlying Tice country with a total area of 31,006 acres or 48 
square miles It is hounded on the north-east by Nepalese 
territory, on the north-west, west and south-west by pargana Ban si 
East, and on the sonth-eaBt by the nver Gbnnghi, which eeparates 
It from the Gorakhpur district. The original fiscal subdivision 
of Binayakpur was far larger, and the greater part still belongs to 
Gorakhpur , only the two western tappas, Bhatmpar in the north 
and Ketwar in the south, were cut off to form a new pargana at 
the constitution of the Basti district in 1865 

Several streams which have their origin in the hills or the 
Tarsi of Nepal flow through the pargana or along its borders 
Xn addition to tiie Qhunghi, there is theTilar, which hounds it on 
the west , the Tmawa which flows westwards across it to join the 
Tilar, the combined stream afterwards beomning the Kunhra , 
and the Hagnt, which runs throngh the sonth-eastem portion 
ahnoBt parallel with the Ghnnghi. There are several other small 
affluents af the Tilar, the chief being that which forms tha 
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Boulfaeim botmdary o{ l^e IhiUiB. grant in the north The suttBoe 
of the conntiy u dotted with muneroiiB lagoons, bat none are of 
great sue , both these and the nrers are ntilused for irrigation 
purposes, though as a rule the soil is so moist that little artificial 
watering is required As a a hole, the paigana closely resembles 
the adjoining portions of Bansi East and the soil is verv similar 
it consists of loara and da; in about equal proportions, ahile 
tii«« IS a fair amount of the fertile sik hnou n as bhat along 
the Ennbra. Of the two tappas, Net war is perhaps the better 
Hie cultivated area is la ge amounting in 190o to 25 225 
a'*reB, or 81 4 per cent of the u hole a pi onoition which consider- 
ably exceeds that of an; other pargaiia of the district The 
double-cropped area moreover, is ver; oxtensivo, amnuntiiig to 
12,664 acres lu the same year Of the remainder, 2,S24 acres 
are returned as cnlturable, induding 571 acres under groi es , 
and 2,957 acres as barren, though of this the greater part is under 
water, and all the rest save 60 acres is occupied by \illage sites, 
roads, and tbo like As already meniiuncd, tho irrigated area is 
extremely small , in ordinary ;ear5 no irrigation is required, but 
in times of drought the rivers can be utilised, and wells can be 
eonstmetod without difficulty The chief staple is nee mainly 
of the jarfcdu variety, and the only other Itharif crop of any 
importwice is arjtar In the ra6i, wheat, grwyai, barley, oilseeds, 
and peas constitute the bulk of the ban est 

The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans, followe<l by 
MuBalmans, Ahirs, Knrmis, Bajimts andChamars !N'o less than 
8,600 acres are tilled by the proprietors, and the proportion of 
tenant-held land is consequently low Rents are generally the 
same as in the adjoining pargana of Bansi East The revenue 
demand at successive sottlements will be found in the appendix * 
In early days it was very email, as before the cession this 
pmt of the eonntry used to belong to tho Butwal Bajas, and 
diBing I8th century was the centre of constant stmggleB 
between tibem and (he Bajas of Bansi In 1801, when the tra^ 
came mder the British rule, Binayakpur was an almost unbiokm 
forest, and no great development ocemred till the introduction of 
4ha gmai system At the last settlement an enhancement of nearly 
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£0 per cent was taken , but the av^age indidenoe remaiued low^ 
and Ih^e preBsura of the demand at the present tune is deciledly 
light 

The popolation of the pargana at the last census Uumbwed 
16,247 persona, of whom 11 274 were Hindus 3 9bl Masalmans» 
and 12 of other religinns Theavoiage <3 n$>ity is only )19 to 
the sqaare znil^ and the people are distributed over 136 sites, 
all of which aro small Ilulha in the north has a large popu- 
lation, but this merely consists of a colltK'Uon of numerous 
hamlets, as is the case with the other jungle grants The Jai^ost 
single Milage is Netwar uith but 8M: inhabitants LotaU} 
the onlj market of any imporlauco, is still smaller it lies on 
one of the roals frotn Uska to Nepal and contains a police- 
station and a traffic registration post Tuo roods had south 
from Lotan to Gorakhpur and Riga uli, hut the only other roal 
withm the pargana is that ruuuing north west from Lotan to 
Birdpur, crossing the lilar noar Neora 

At the present time there are lOD Milages, and of these 15 
are owned b) single proprittors 21 are held in joint 
tenure, one is hhaiyacliara, aud the remaining 72 are imperfect 
ptUtdari A single village is in the possession of birtia under- 
proprietors Among the landowners Brahmans and Rajputs pre- 
dominate, their chief estates being those of the ^akul Br^mans 
of Bara and Khairaiiti in Bhatinpar, and those of the Kalhaos 
Rajputs of Lotau and Lkdinga Actually the largest property 
IS the Furopean estate of Dulha comprising 5,218 acres and 
paying a revenue of Rs 6,912 

BIRDPUR, Parganw Baxsi East, Taketl Banbi 

Birdpur is the name of the principal European estate in the 
Bansi tahsil, and comprises the greater part of tappa Ghana 
Tt was originally treated as a single village, but is now divided 
into fourteen Toaitaas, with an aggregate area of 29,316 acres 
and a total population of 28,450 peiaons Birdpur proper, 
whieh IS o^ed after Mr R M Bird, who m 1829 became 
'OommisBioner of Gorakhpur, lies m grant IX, uhich contaised 
■2,652 mhabitfuits , but even these do not all live in one viUage> 
hq4 ue scattered among numerous hamlets The chief site liaa 
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in 27** 23^ K and 83° 7^ IS., on the west side^ and near the termi- 
nation of the metalled rond from TTska, at a distance of sevens 
miles from l^angarh station and 54 miles from Baeti In addi- 
tion to the proprietors’ fine honse, there is a private dispensaryj 
a poet-oGBce, and a small bazar in which markots are held weekly 
Some aoooanb oi tbs sstats bar bssn givea in Cbapiar III, and 
the system of canals has been separately described 

BIBKOHAI^ Iktrgana Bahtbi West, Tahail BoifABXAOAirj 
This small town lies on the western borders of the pargana 
and district, m 27° 22' N uid 82° 34' E , at a distance of eleven 
miles north-west from Domariaganj and fifty miles from Basti 
A somewhat circnitoas route, running through Singarjot whence 
a branch goes to Utraula in Gronda, connects it with the tahsil 
headquarters, while a cart track leads westwards to Tulsipnr 
Biskohar was once a place of some importance, as one of the 
principal entrepdts for the Nepal trade , it is still fairly pros- 
perous, but has undergone a decline owing to the diversion of 
much of the traffic to Naugarh and Uska since the extension 
of the railway to those markets Up to the year 1861 a large 
number of hillmen used to be encamped in the neighbouring 
grove to the east , but the estabbshment of certain privileged 
marts m the Nepal Tarai, and the prohibition against trading 
through any other emporia, deidt a serious blow to the welfare 
of the town The imports consist chiefly of unhusked rice, wheat, 
and other grams, pAi, dn:^s and spices, while the exports which 
find their way through Biskohar to Nepal are cotton twist, 
pieoegoods, hardware, sugar and tobacco 

At the Census of 1872 the town c(Hitained 2,339 inhabitants 
This dropped to 2,686 in 1881, but rose again to 3,112 at the 
next census In 1901 the population numbered 2,725, of whom 
2,004 were Hindus, 719 Musalmans, and two of other religions 
Bauias are the prevailing Hindu caste, and several of them live 
in substantial houses and appear to be prosperous, thot^h there' 
are flaw signs of brisk foade» The mam street of the town is 
very narrow, but beyond this ths roads are wider, and the 
houses and shops less crowded together The place possesseo* 
a post-office, a oattLe-pound’, and a large upper prunory sdiooL 
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The market is held daily The village lands cover 462 aoree, 
of which about 340 are cultivated, the staple crop being ^avhan 
Ti'*6 The revenue is Bs 560, and the proprietor is Bhaiya 
Jai Mangal 8ingh, a Janghara or Hara Ba]put, whose ancestors 
are said to have come to the dutnct with the Sarnets of Bansi 
They obtained an estate of several villages from the Baja, 
but only three remain in the possession of the presont head 
of the family Ho is a lenient landlord and very popular with 
hiB tenants , though heavily embarrassed, he does not BTtbanrt fl 
their rents Another branch of the family resides at Mehnam in 
tappa Hot of the same pargana 

Biskohat has been administered under Act XH of 1856 
since 1872 In 1906 there vere 573 houses in the town, of 
which S94 were assessed The income from the house ta^ for the 
three years prior to that date has averaged Bs 890, giving an 
incidence of Ba 2-6'4 per assessed house and Be 0-5-4 per head 
of population , while the total income from all sources, including 
the available balance, was Bs 1,058 The expenditure is chiefly 
devoted to the maintenanco of the town police force, Bs 408, 
conservancy, Bs 216, and small local improvements, Bs 84 , the 
total average expenditure for the sumo period being Be 824 

BUDHABAXDH, Por^Fana Maohas East, Tckhsd 
Khalilabad 

Budhabandh is the name given to a police-station situated m 
26^ 47' N and 82° 56' E , at a distance of 14 miles from Basti and 
eight miles from Ehalilabad, at the point where the provincii^ 
road crosses the Hatndiia river The thana, was established here 
Owing to the turbulent character of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, several dacoities having taken place on the road It has 
answered its purpose, as such orimes are now rare, and under 
the new scdieme it is proposed to move station to Bardand, 
aTn«ilgftTnn.t.ing the Circle with thid-. of Barakoni In addition to 
the station, there is a post office, a cattle-ponnd bnilt in 1903, 
and an aided sohooL The police-station lies within the limits of 
Budha Khurd, which contained a population of 32 persons at the 
last census and is practically a hamlet of Budha Kalan, a larger 
Site to l^e north. The latter had 766 inhabitants, uududing 77 
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Mnaalmami and a number of Brahmans and Banias The village 
lanJa, whioh cover 4G4 acres, of which about 400 aro cultivated, 
•re held by Brahnuns a a Te\ enuo of Bs 734 Budha belongs 
to tappa U^tBT, lying in the extreme south of the pnrgana 

CAPTAING iNJ, Ptt flf'irw* I^agab est, Tahs I Habaita 
T his village probably rtoiiios its name from the fa^'t that 
during the Oudh a 1 ministration or for a short time after the 
intro luction of British rulvi it was a small military station It 
]|*ies in tappa Isawai on the bouth side oi the pro\incial road f lom 
Pyzabad to Gorakhpur, in 2u° 4o' X and d2° o5' hi , at a distance 
of mna miles wert trom Lastu In Burli^ lau’s time u. coutainai 
bat 25 shops, but it rose lu impouance as the seat of a tahsilJar 
and a monsif The tahsil was remoied to llaraiya in 187C, a id 
from that time Capta ugauj dechned It still possesses a poll ‘o- 
■tation, a post olBco, a lowci primary school, and a cattle pound 
orected in 1896 The 1 1 , tna is located in th ) old tahsil building, 
which was the BC''ue of fighting during the mutiui , and in an 
adjoining grove a e the remains of the hous once o c lined by 
the officer commanding the troops This iras for several years 
used ae the munsif’s court, but since the trau for of the latter to 
Haraiya, it has been allowed to fail into luius In the iillago is 
a handsome mosque, rec^ntl) erected by one of tne Mnstdman 
inhabitants, it is an aitistic stru lure anl was Imlt by skilled 
artizans at a consuteralile cost rh4 old s trxi ou the east or the 
Tillage IS still kept in use The population at thu last census 
numbered 1,015 souls, of whom 320 u ere Musalmans , the pre- 
vailii^ castes being Kunjras and Boons Ihe village has an 
area of 238 acres, of which about 100 are cultivate 1, the revenue 
IS Bs 356, anl the proprietor is the Baja of Bansi, whose 
predecessor obtained it as a gift fiom Government after the 
nnriuny The old name of the revenue mama is Baitas 


CHHAONI, PargaTUL Amobha, Talisd Habaita 
Chbaoni stands on the metalled road from Basti to Fysabad, 
at a distance of 22 miles from the former and five miles west 
of the tahsU headquarters It u a hamlet of the revenue village 
gC Bian Kcdan, belonging to tappa Belwa and sitas^ in 26* 
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47' N and 82° 23^ £ As its name implies, Cbhaom was once a 
cantonment, bat it was maintainerl as soch only for a short 
period after the oession of the district, the troops being replaced 
by a detachment of police, origmallv sta'^ionod in the neigh*' 
bonring village of Khamaria The village was the scene of an 
engagement between Colon I Kowcroft’s force and the mutineers 
on the l7th of April 185S, and the tomb of Lieutenant H B 
Troup, who was killLd on that occasion, is preserved at Chhaom 
by the Public Works departmtut There is also a small monu'- 
meut m memory of the soldiers who fv,ll at the same tune, 
bu it bears no m^cnptiou C hhaoni poisesaes a police station, 
oocupj mg the site of tho ohl bai racks, a large upper primary 
school, and a ba^ar in vkhich markets are held twno a week 
The population at the last ccusus numbered 540 persons of whom 
149 were Musalmaus, tho prevailing castes being Ahirs and 
ICahars The proprietary ri^ht is divided between Brahmans 
and Musalmans, but tho village is extremely small and has an 
area of only 32 acres 

CHHAPIA, Pargana Rasulitjh, Tnhail Doitabiaganj 
This village, which gives its name to a tappa in the south 
of the puTgana, lies in 27° 6' N and 82° 39' E , at a distance 
of 23 miles north from Basti and nmo miles south fiom the 
tahsil headquarteis Ohhapia itself is an altogether unimpoitant 
place, but the name is given to a pohi e tatiun, post oiheo and 
cattle-pound, which actually lie within tho village of Asuahra, 
a short distance to the west of Chhapia on the road from Ba<*ti 
to Domajriagan] At the lost census tho population of Chhapia 
Was but 198, the village lands cover 192 acres, ol which about IbO 
acres are cultivated, chieBj by Kurmis and the Brahman proprie- 
tors, and are a<4Be3sed at Bs 283 Asnahra contained 199 
inhabitsjits , and ad]oming them on the south is the large village 
of Xarkhona, with a school and a population of 1,851 persons 


CHHITIA, Porgana Bansi East, Tahstl Basbi 
T hu viUage lies m 27° 15' X and 82° 54' E , aboirt «ce 
miles north from Bansi on the road leading 4io Misraulia. Ih 
u situated in t<q>pa Kondn on ^e western borders of the pu-gnaa^ 
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betwoen. the Paraax and Barhi Bapti nTers The place is chiefly 
remarkable as oontaiuing the remains of a fine sat jungle, being 
one of the few spots in this district where any real forest can 
BOW be seen, although less than a century ago most of the country 
Was woodland. Ghhitia is also well known os the seat of an old 
family of Tiwari Brahmans, who for many generations supplied 
Biwans to the Bansi Bajas They obtained a fair estate by gift, 
but much of then property has passed away as the result of 
internal quarrels Three members of the family still possess 
considerable holdings Eishan Nath, with 6,932 acres , Damodar 
Nath, widi 4,527 , and Ugra Nath with 2,541 acres, the total revenue 
paid by them being Bs 22,320 Ghhitia itself covers 1,863 aores, 
but much of this is forest and only some 850 acres are cultivated, 
the revenue is Bs 1,407 At the last census the population was 
1,768, including 104 Musalmaus and laige numbers of Banias and 
Nurmis There is a large upper primary school here and a 
local bazar in which markets are held weekly, the place is, 
however, somewhat out off in the rams, when Bansi can only be 
reached by boat or elephant 

CKCLIA, Pargana BAmi Babt, Tahnl Bajitsi 
T he headquarters of the northern police circle of the tahsil 
are located tn a village of tappa Aikhm, lymg m 27° 22' N 
and 83° 0'£ , on the road that traverses the north of the distnot 
parallel to the Nepal frontier Branch roads lead to Kisraulia 
on the south-west and to Bansi on the sonih, the distance from 
the latter being 18 miles, and from the district headquarters 
50 miles Chiliais a fairly large agnoultural village, with a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week Besides the police-station 
there is a post-office, a cattle-pound, and an aided school The 
place 18 owned by a coparcenary community of Brahmans, and 
among the tenants Muhammadans, Brahmans and Banias 
loeponderate The total area is 634 acres, of which some 530 
acres ore under tillage, but owing to the large extent of 
proprietary cultivation the rent-roll is less than the revenue, 
which amounts to Bs 740 The population at the last 
oensus numbered 1,168 souls, of whom 346 were Mosal- 
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DHANGHATA, Pargrtria Mahuli East, TaJiail Ehalilabad 
A village of tappa Mahthi, situated in 26° 33' !N and 83° O' 
E , on the vrcet side of the second class road running from 
Khalilabad to Ghhapra-ghat on the Ghagra, a short distance south 
of its junction with the road which runs from Chhaoni jiui-allel 
to the nver through the south of the district, and 28 miles south- 
east from Basti As is evident from the name, at ono time 
Bhangha'a stood on the hanks of the Ghagra, but the riior has 
receded to the south and is now four or five miles distant Some 
trap's of the old course exists m the largo semi cir ular jhil, 
known as the Bharua Tal, to the west and south of the village 
Such lakes are common m the Jnckfi/ir tract of the Ghagra, most 
of which is of alluvial nature, and is liable to inundation during 
the rams. Bhanghata is a place of no great size, the population 
at the last census being 735 persons, of whom 141 were Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Brahmans and Ahirs It is 
only noticeable as being the headquarters of a police circle which 
includes the southern portion of the tahsil between the Kuu ana 
and Ghagra, There is also a post-office, a cattle-pound and an 
aided school The post-office and thana are m the north, near the 
junction of the roads The viUago is owned by the Baja of 
Mahson, who pays a rei enue of Bs 350 on a rent-roll of Bs 
924 It mcludes an area of 208 o^res of which about 155 are 
cultiiated 


BHEBAEITA, Pargana Baitoi West, Tahsit Domabtagatj 
A village which gives its name to the northernmost tappa of 
the pargana, situated in 27° 27' N and 82° 48' B, on the 
unmetalled road fitim Bhekahri to Chilia, at a distance of 59 
miles from the district headtjuarters Bhebarua lies m the 
centre of the rice lands of the Torai, some three miles south of the 
Nepal frontier, and was almost macaessibU except in the dry 
season till the construction of the railway from Uska to Tulsipur, 
the station at Barhni being but three miles distant The village 
contains a police-station, a cattle-pound, a branch post-office, and 
a lower primary school, which is in a far from flourishing condi- 
tion The place is naturally unhealthy and the population small| 
nombenng at the last census 382 souls, of whom 32 were 
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MuBalmaoB , Kunnis are the predofmuiant Hindu e wte. The villager 
Ij^ds coyer 391 acrea, of which about 340 are cultivated Late rice 
u the principal crop^ and its cultiv ation is mainly earned on by the 
proprietors tbemedves, a family of Jats, through the agency of 
professional ploughmen, whose status is little better than tbah 
of serfs They are bound to their masters for life, and m return 
obtain a small plot free of rout. Amongst the tenants proper 
ii»halbandi system pre\ails, this tenure, under which rent is 
paid at a fixed rate per ploi^h, has been desciibol in Chapter IIL 

IX)MARIAGANJ, Pargana Rasulpuk, TaksiL DoMABXAaAiirj’ 
The head quarts of the tahsil are locked in a comparatively 
small village, situated in 27° 12^ N an I 82° 39' £ , on the south 
bank oS the Bapti, at a distance of 32 miles from Baati The 
village itself consists of a ba/ar about half a mile in length lying 
on either side of the unmetalled road from Basti to the Nepal 
fiontier This road is here joined by others fromBansi and 
Chandra hp^hat, while beyond the river, which is crossed by a 
hridge-of-boatB during the dry season and by a ferry in the rains, 
a branch takes off leading to Singarjot and Biskohar Domaria- 
ganj probably derives its name from the Domkatars who were, 
according to tradition, the former rulers of this tract Nothing 
is, howei er, known of its history In the early days of British 
rule the place was fortified, like Basti, with a ditch, a mud ram> 
part, and a bamboo hedge, and the police-station was also pre- 
pared for defence, but these evidences of former inseeuiity have 
almost disippeared Though the second bazar in the tahsil, after 
Biskohar, the place is no great size In 1872 the population 
was 1,145, and at the last census the total had risen to 1,477, 
of whom 660 were Musalmans , Banias are the prevailing Hindu 
eaete In addition to the tahsil bnildings and the police-station, 
Homanaganj poesesses a post-office, a lower primuy school, a 
dispensary, an inspection bungalow, and a cattle-pound The 
tahsili middle ibhool is located at Halanr, a larger villi^ which 
gives its name to the tappa and lies two mdes to ^ south The 
lands Homanaganj are 265 acres m extent, and are aasessed 
at Be 488 , they form part of the estate owned by the Pandee 
•I Ladawar, to whom reference has been made m Chapter IIL 
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iti^ear th^ wapection bungalow, in a mango grove, stands 
a masonry tomb bearing the names of Captain Arthur Gifford, 
second m command, and Trooper Adrian Curran, of the Bihai' 
Teomanry Cavalry, killed in an action Mith the mutineers on 
the 2Tth of November 1858 


DOMARIAGANJ Tahsil 

This is the north-western subdivision of the district and is 
Oomposed of Ihe two perganas of Bansi West and Rasulpur, each 
of which forms the subject of a separate article The tahsil utf 
bounded on the north by Nepalese territory, on the south by 
Basti, on the east by Banai, and on the west by the Gonda district 
The whole country is traiersed by a network bf rivers, streams 
and watercourses, and studded with numerous taXs and ponds 
Its two parganas aro separated by tbe Parasi, to the north oi 
which lies Bansi est, a stretch of nco country In which clay is 
the prevailing soil In the entrome north it resombles the Tarai 
of Nepal, and tfirougbout the pargana late nco is the staple croppy 
and the rab% la generally inferior and for the most part grown with- 
out irngaition There are large grassy plains interspcrAod with 
thickets of wild rose and thorny scrub along the Burhi Bapti, 
and in the lower courses of the Parasi and Sikri are to be seen 
remnants of a niahwa sal forest The whole of the drainage 
of this tract passes into the Burhi Bapti, uith the exception of a 
small strip along the Parasi South Of the latter is Basulpur, 
a more fully cultivated and developed pargana It is divided by 
the Bapti into two distinct parts , that to the north being rice 
country, drasumg into the Parasi and Akran streams, uhile to 
the south is a level expanse with a generally fertile soil, belong- 
ing to the central upland plain of the district The Bapti has 
high banks, and consequently but little drainage is sent into it 
from this tract, the surplus water passing into the Ami, Garehia, 
&uwaua and their tributaries Loam is the prevalent soil, but' 
along tbe Bapti, Burhi Bsqiti, and Banganga is found the fertile 
alluvial silt known as hhat 

The total area of the tahsil is at present 874,902 aeres or 
586 square miles The land under cultivation has increased 
from 256|d00 acres at the last settlement to 272,839 sores int 
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1906 In the north very bttle irrigation ib required, while lA 
the Bonih there is a fairly a'ieqn&te snpply from the lakes, 
tanks, Watercenrses and wdls The revenue d^snd vanes 
from time to tune owing to the large number of alluvial mahalg 
along the Rapti, which are subject to quinquennial revision , in 
1889 it was Bs. 3,72,678, and the figure an 1905 was Bs 3,77,390 

The tahsil is almiuistered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a fnll'powered officer of the district staff Civil junadi tion is 
entrusted to thomunsif of Bansi, uho is subordinate to the ju Ige 
of Gorakhpur A tahsildar with resenue and criminal powers of 
the second and third classes, rospectivcly, is stationed at Domaria- 
ganj , and Babu Shobrat Singh of Cbandajpar is an honorary 
magistrate for the Intwa and Dhebama police circles There are 
three other circles in the tahsil with headquarters at Dotnaiia- 
ganj, Tilakpnr, and Chbapia , but this arrangement will be some- 
what modified under the new scheme, as already mentioned in 
Chapter IV- 

At the oenans of 1872, the first taken after the constitution 
of the Basti district, the tahsil hal a population of 259,047 per- 
sons The total rose to 280,251 in 1881, and ten years later a 
further large increase was observed, the number of inhabitants 
being 313,090 In 1901 the population numbered 822,321, of 
whom 169,314 were females, the density being on an average 
550 to the square mile Classihed according to reLgtons, 
were 240,238 Hindus, 82,066 Musalmans, 12 Aryas, four Sikhs 
and one Christian. The number of Musalmans is greater, both 
absolutely and relatively, than in any ot^er subdivision of the 
district , their presence is due to recent migration rather than to 
any former Muhammadan domination of the tract. Among the 
Hindus, the best represented castes are Chamars, 46^89, Ahirs, 
32,799 , Brahmans, 28,362 , Kurmis, 18,373 , and Muraos, 10,881 
Besides these, Banias, Kahars, Luniyas, Barhais, and Dhobis were 
found in numbers exceeding five thousand. TbeBajput popula 
tion 18 ■nm.11, being only 4,040, and no clan is specially remarkable, 
the chief being Bacdihils, Surajbausis and Bisens. Among the 
Wnm.l'nrmTia ^ Bajputs predominate with a total of 14,677 , 

the chief Bubdivisiona being Chauhans, Bate, PanwaTS, Bisens, 
and Gaatams Hext come Sheikhs, 11,057 , Faqirs, 10,167 , 
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Patiians, 7,024, Kau MuBlims, 6,286 , and Julabas, 6,312 Tha 
populaitioix ifl almost wholly agricultural, and ib distributed over 
a large number o£ small villages and bamlete Nearly 68 per 
cent of the whole number were recorded os directly dependent 
on. agriculture, while the actual proportion is considerably larger 
Gene] el labour accounts for nine per cent., while of the industrial 
occupations the chief are cotton«weaving, work in pottery and 
earthenware, and m wood, cane, and other ]ungL produce. 

There are no tow ns of any sizo in the tahsil, the chief being 
Biskohar and Domanaganj The former is administered under 
Act XX of 1836 and used be to an important centre of the com- 
merce with Nepal This traffic was, howe> er, largely diverted when. 
Uska became a railway depdt, and the extension of the branch 
line through the north of the tabsil has had a still greater efftct, 
tending to the creation of new markets and the disappearance of 
the through trade to Nawabganj m Gonda Communications for- 
merly were very deficient, but matters have been greatly unproved, 
of late years There are railw ay stations at Baibni and Farsa, the 
former already possessing a flourishing bazar None of the roads, 
are metalled, and even the most important— that fiom Boati to 
Domanaganj and to the Nepal border* — is liable to be submerged, 
during the rams Another laigeiy frequented highway is that con- 
necting Domariagan] and Bansi, and this is passable in most sea- 
sons The remaining roads, the chief of which are chose irom 
fiiskoharto Bansi and Domanaganj, fiomDhekahri to Ghilia, 
with a branch from Dheborua to Bansi , from lutwa to Misraulia. 
and Chilia, and from Domanaganj to Chaudradip-ghat and 
Nawabganj, aro little better than cart tracks and are serviceable 
only in the dry season During the rains boats aie required nearly 
everywhere, communication being only possible by their means 
or on elephants The rivers aro usually crossed by femes, of 
which a list will be found in the appendix, though in the dry 
weather bndgee of boats are maintamsd on the Bapti at Domaria- 
ganj and Bithana., while temporary bridges of piles and brush- 
wood are made over the small streams Other lists will be found 
m the appendix showing the post office, schools, markets, and 
fairs of the tahaib There are inspection bungalows at Domaru^ 
gonj and lutwa. 
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DUBAUUA, Pwrgana Asiomky Tdhnxl Habaiya 
A considerAble Yillfiigo m the south d£ the pargffua, giving its 
name to a large tappa. It bee m 26** 42' K and 82** 30' E , on 
the unmetalled road which runs parallel to the Ghagra through 
the south of the dutnct, at a distance of two imles north of the 
river, and 16 miles south-west from Baati, A short distance to 
the east of the village the road is joined by a branch leading to 
Captamganj on the provincial road a'^d thence to Tinich railway 
station. Before the introduction of the railway Ihibauha was 
an important centre of the traffic cairiod along the Ghagra, ^hich 
then flqived in a more northerly channel, close tp the village 
After the mutiny the place uas confiscated on account of the 
rebrilion of its ouner, a Surajbansi Ragput named Debi Bahhsh 
3in^, and the land was afterwards settled with loyalists Gov* 
ernment, however, retained the right to collect the bazar does, 
^nd these now farmed on a long lease to the zamvndar^if 
Mir luayat Husam and Nisar Husain, for Re 500 auuually 
From the income thus deri\ed a police outpost for the watch 
fuid ward of the village and a consenanc; staff arc maintained 
The village lauds cover only 65 acres, of which about half la 
pultivated, the revenue being Rs 78 Dubaulia possesses a post 
office, a large i;ipper primary school, ao aided school for girls, 
fuid a bazar in which markets are hold twice a week The 
population has declined of late yeais, and in 1901 numbered 
1,460 souls, including 853 Musalmans , the bulk of the inbaMth 
ants are Boniaa and Julahas, who monopolise the trade T3ie 
adjoining village of KfausbaLgauj, practically a western con* 
tinuation of ^Dubaulia, contained 729 residents, many of whom 
am Snrajbansis 

DUDHARA, Parana Hagbab East, TaK^l TTir^MT.ABa n 
This is a village of tappa tTjiar, lying in 26** 53' N and 
82° 57' E , on the south side of the unmetalled road from Basfa 
to Mehndawal, at a distance of sixteen miles from the distn^ot 
tkMkdquartwB Just beyond the sixteenth milestone stands tha 
pobce-station, and hard by is the cattle-pound and a post-offioe. 
Tlie village itself lies off the road and is unimportant, possessing 
t^either sohool ngr market The population at the last codsb* 
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Xnrnbered 1,467 penonB, o£ whom no £awer than 1,104 were 
Sj^uhammadeiu, this being one of the few villages m the district 
in \>hich the Mnsalman element preponderates Among the 
H^dus there is a considurable colony of Pan war Bajputs There 
u 4 mosque in the village, and an %dgah some distance to the 
west of the mam sito a small Mnsalman fair takes {daco here in 
Jeth m honour of Baiyid Salar, but the attendance does not as a 
rale exceed a thousand persons The lands of Dudhara lurlade 
707 acres of which some 6l5 acres are oulti\ ated , the proprietors 
are Mnaalmans, and the revenue dt^mand is Rs 1,145 

GAIGHAT, Fargawi Mahttli ^ E8T, TahsJi Basti 

A market village on the western borders of the pargana, 
l^ing m tappa Charkaila on the nnmetallod road which passes 
through the south of the district muning parallel to tho Ghagra 
and connecting the Gouda and Gorakhpur frontiers It is 
aitoated in 26** 37' K and 82** 45' £ , at a distance of sixteen 
miles from Bsati A short dietauco to the east of the village the 
road 18 joined by the branch from I algauj and Miuiderva 
As its name implies, Gaighat vt as once on the Ghagra but tho 
nver now flows four miles fuithor south, and with the change 
tho importance uf tho place has disappLarod Tho railway has 
farther contributed towards its tlcclme, though tho market is 
still a fairlv busy one, being a collecting and distributing centre 
for the local riv er-borne trade in grain and other articles The 
place coutaiua a post office, cattle-pound, and a laige nj^ier 
primary school The population, which in 1872 numbered 1,639 
souls, had risen at the last census to 2 034, of whom 464 wero 
Musabnans, the preponderating Hindu castes being Banias and 
Brahmans The village lands cover 565 acres, of which only 380 
acres are cultivated, much of the remainder being taken up by 
a large jhtl to iho north of the main site 

GANESHPUR PargoTta Haoati West, Tahsil Haxlaiya 
A very large and scattered village in the north of the pargana, 
oompnsing the greator portion of the tappa of the same name 
It lies in 26** 49' N and 82° 41' £ , some three miles north-west 
of the civil station of Basti, between the Rawai on the Boath> the 
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Kuwaaia on ihn eut, and the smaU stream known as the Hajhois 
on the north. The population, which is distributed over a lai^ 
sentral site and a number of scattered hamlets, amounted io 
2,550 in 1872, but at the last census had risau to -1,745, of whsm 
1,201 were Musalmans The village possesses a flourishing up^er 
primary school and two bazars, m one of whiob markets are teild 
on Sundays and Thursda} s, and in the other on ednesdaye 
Gaueshpur Is the hea*! quarters of a large permanently settled 
estate known as the Fiudari jagir It was originally owned 
by a branch of the Xagar Gautams, who fortified the plase with 
a ditch, a mul wall, and a thick bamboo hedge, and ui this 
manner were enabled to hold their own during the days of native 
rule. After thw cession, however, they into arrests with their 
revenue and m ISll-lZ the property was sold by Gkivenimenti 
It appears to have been purchased by Mrs Fidden, the widow 
of one of those trading doctois who in the early days of the 
Company's rule did so much to promote the commcroial prosperity 
of places m which they h^penod to be posted She was however, 
unable to manage the estate, and either sold it horsolf, or forced 
Govemnmnt to do so on account of revenue unpaid In 1818 
It once more came under the hammer, and for the same reason, 
the de&ulter being Bibi Moti Khanajn Just at this time the 
Company wished to provide for Qadir Eakhsh, a tuibulent soldier 
of fortune and a leader m the amy of ^ir Khan Findarl, 
who had distinguished himsolf during the Maratha wars, a man 
whom, though he might have been suppressed with a strong hand, 
it was cheaper to steady by the gift of a cuimfortablo property 
Accordingly Government bought m Ganeshpur foi Ks 8,343 and 
bestowed it on the Fiudari, the forms being that ho himself should 
hold it free of revenue, and that his heirs should pay a light 
and unalterable demand The grant is still in the possession of 
his desoeadants, who have brought it into a most flourishing 
condition, in spite of frequent quarrels among themselves At 
the settlement in 1864 the settlement officer ruled (hat they wera 
holding illegally, without additional payment, many villages 
besuleB those originally bestowed , and accordingly fixed an assess 
ment of Rs 10,009 on the whole domain The Fmdons, however, 
nsisted the claim, and eventually won their cose in the Privy 
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Council, BO that the abnost nominal revenue of Hb 1,&77 remains 
un^tered 


HAINSAIt, PargarM Mahuli Fast, Tal^vl Shalilabah 
Hainsar is one of several bazars in this district which in 
former days were of consideiable importance on account of tho 
riier borne traffic which pasees through them It is the chief 
village of tappa Kuchri, lying in 26® N and 83® 3' E , on the 
north Bide of the unmetalled road which traverses the south of the 
district parallel to the Ghagra, at a distance of three miles oast 
from Dhanghata and about 31 miLs from Basti The Ghagra 
DOW flows some diatanco to the south, and the place has in conse- 
quence declined The baaar itselt stands on high ground, but the 
Burroundmg country is low and liable to inundation during the 
rams At the timo of the mutiny Hainsar belonged to a Suraj- 
bansi named Lol Jagat Bahadur , but on account of Jus rebellion, 
tho property was confiscated and bestowed on lojalists, from whom 
it has descendod to the present Fandc zatniadars Tho right to 
collect bazar duos, howe\ or, was retained by Government, they 
are at present leased for Hs 177 annually, and the lucomo is chiefly 
del oted to conservancy arrangements Tho village lands mcludo 
an area of 226 acres, of which 160 are cultivated, the revenue 
being Bs 444 The population at the lest census numbered 1,951 
persons, of whom 342 were Musalmans Besides tho bazar, in 
which markets are held twice a week and a considerable business 
18 still done in gram, cloth, and the blankets which are hoie 
manufactured, Hainsar contains a largo and flourishing upper 
primary school and an aided school for guls On the summit of 
the high ground are to be seen the rums of the house in which tbe 
former zamindara resided 


HABAIYA, Pargana Amobha, Taltsxt Hasaiya 
The place which gives its name to the south western tahsil is a 
mere village lying m 26® 47 ^ N and 82® 28' E , near the left bank of 
the hlanwai nver and on the provincial road from Gorakhpur to 
Eyzabad, at a distance of 17 miles west from Basti The Mianwar, 
which tbe road here crosses by a bridge, is navigable for the 
greater part of the year; but is now seldom used as a trade route 
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There le^ however, » fair amoimt of trade done m the Haraiya 
bazar, m which marketa are held twice a week the chief articlefl 
of commerce are gram, cloth and metal vessels Haraiya only 
rose to unportonoe la 1876, when the headquarters of the tahsil 
were removed hither from Captainganj The tahsil bmldmg has 
an imposing front, standmg on the roadside, and inrlades the 
police-station* Other institationB of the place comprise the post- 
office the middle vernacnlar school, a dispensary, an inspection 
bungalow, and a cattle-pouiid The village at the last census con- 
tamed 842 inhabitants, including 2l5 Musalmans, and a number 
of Banias and Khatiks The proprietors are Pande Brahmans, 
who pay a rev^ue of Es 223 on a total area of 114 acies 

HARAIYA Tahsd 

This IS the south-western subdivision of the district, and is 
made up of the three paiganas of Amorha, Basti West, and Kagar 
West, •each of which has beenseparat^y described The tahsil is 
subdivided into 15 tappas and 1,571 ullages, and the area in 
1905 was 320,194 acres or 500 square miles This figure is hable 
to change from year to year owing to the action of the Ghagra, and 
smee tdie survey which preceded the last settlement the \anatioo 
has amounted to more than 2 000 acres The land under cultiva^ 
tion in 1905 was 217,262 acres or nearly 69 per cent of the whole 

The tahsil is bounded on the north and west by the Gonda 
district, on the east by tahsil Basti, and on the south by the 
Ghagra, which separates it from Fy/abad In its general appear- 
Buo^ it la a slightly undulaUng stretch of country, intersected by 
a network of streams, winding channels, and numerous lakes, 
the last are for the most part long, narrow, and tortuoaslike 
nvers, of sufficient depth to retain water for a considerable time , 
and all of these afford abundant irrigation to the neighbouring 
villages in normal years Of the total cultivated area some 58 
per cenk was returned as irrigated at the tune of settlement, and 
since thm the number of wells has increased, means of irr^ation 
being ampla except in the sandy tract, where wells are of 
little use j-nd other sources afe wanting The chief streams of the 
m addition to the Gbagrsy are the Knwana, which flows 
■loBjg the Mstem border, its affinent, the Bawai^ which passes 
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tiarongh Baati West and Ni^ar Wdst, and the Mauwair, £ed by the 
Bamiekha and other small tributaries The Mane ar divides the 
tahsil into two traots , that to the south consisting of the alluvial 
ha^hhotT of the Gbagra^ hile to the north is the upland plain or 
The former is of an uneven character, but generally the 
soil IS a grey loam, fertile, easily worked, and suitable for almost 
every kind of crop It possesses great facilities for irrigation, as 
the y, at.^ is near the surface, and wells of uncemented bucks can 
be constructed without difiBculty , but though it forms the best part 
of the tahsil, tho tract suffers in places from too much water, and 
in others from too much sand Tho upland, too, exhibits consider* 
able vaimtiauB, commencing with a bhvo' ridge of unfertile sand, 
while beyond this the land is on the whole good, with a stiff loam 
soil, which produces excellent crops , ^ ater lies at no great depth 
from the surface, so that wells can easily be made, vf hile the lakes 
and stareams provide further facilities for irrigation 

The tahsil is administered as a sulxliMbion in the charge of 
a full powered magistrate on tho district staff There is a tahsilx 
dar with headquarters at Haraiya, who exercises magisterial 
pud revenue pow ers of the third and second classes respectively, 
but at present theie arc no honorary magistrates in the tahsiL 
The civil jurisdiction is entrusted to the mnnsif of Bash, who is 
subordinate to the judge of Gorakhpur hoi tho purposes of 
police administration there arc slations at Haraijp, Chhaoni, 
Barasrampur, Captamgan], and Paikaulia, while part of the 
tahsil lies witbm the circles of Bash and Sonhan 

The popidahon at the oeuaus of 1872 was 805,222 The tots] 
rose to 334,378 m 1881, and ten years later to 351,609 The 
follow mg decade saw a marked decline, for at the census of 1901 
the number of inhabitants was 333,801, of whom 164,175 were 
femijes, but this still gave an average density of 667 to the 
square mile. Classified by religions, there were 806,429 Hindus:, 
27,306 MnsalmanB, 53 Sikhs, 12 Christians, and one Ary a. The 
proportion of Musalmans is unusually low, and much less than 
in any other part of the distriot. Among the Hindus the 
pi'evaiUng castes are, m numerical order, Chamars, 53,030; 
Brahmans, 47,513 ,Ahirs, 32,484 , Kurmis, 29,857 , Bajputs, 21,099 , 
•nd Bteuas, 11,911 Of the Bajpats nearly half hdong to ^ 
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SarBjbekDBi clan, ^hile Kalhans, Gantams, and Bau alao occur ut 
large munbers Otiher castes with over five thousand represent* 
atives are Kahars, Muraos, Barais, Lnnias, Dhobis, Baihais, Telia 
and XaiB The chief Mnsalman castes a/ee Julahas, Behnas, 
Pathans, and Sheikha The population is mainly agricultural, 
over 64 per cent being directly dejiendent on cultivation , while- 
the other -mdutitneis are cd the usual deacxiptitm and ceil ior nu 
special notice 

There are in the tahsil no fewer than 2,384 inhabited sites* 
Several of these are sometimes included in onemat^ea , but, even 
BO, there is not a village of any great size excopt Ganeshpur 
There are many bazars for the disposal of the country produce , 
but most of them aro small, mid Dubaulia alone possesses any 
importance, uolees possibl) Harai} a itself be added Commu« 
nications are, however, good, and the large markets of F^zabad 
and Nawabgan] m Gouda are within easy reach The metalled 
road from Gorakhpur to Fyzabad passes through the centre of 
the tohsil, wbilo pargana Basti West is traversed by the main line 
of the Bengal and North’ Western Bailway, on which are stations 
at Gaur, Tinich and Babbnau. These are the two main routes of 
traffic, but there are also several unmetalled roads Among the 
latter the most important comprise that from Bikromjot on 
the proMucial road to Paikaulia, Gaur, and Sonhan, from 
Chbaoni to Dnbauha and Kalwari, and thence into the 
Gorakhpur district, runmng parallel to the Ghagra, and from 
Tinioh to Gaptainganj Dubaulia, and the Sarwa ferry over 
the Gbagra. The profnicial road is bridged thTOfugbout its 
length in this tahsil, and except in the rains the people have 
no difficulty m carting their surplus produce to the different 
bazars The traffic is mainly in gram, and there are no 
manufactures of even local importance The Gbagra famishes 
another trade route, and even the Manwar is navigable for 
half the year, but the traffic on both is small and con- 
stantly diminishing The lists of the ferries, markets, fairs, 
schools, and post-offices of the tahsil will be found in the 
appendix There are inspection bungalows at Haraiya and 
Bikramjot, and military eucomping-gounds are mamtamed ah 
Hcuraiya and Captainganj 
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HABIHABPUB, Pargana MAHUiii East, Taksii Kha.tilabat) 
A villago of tapx)a Auradand, lying on tbo left bank of the 
Eatnehia in 26° 40' N and 83° 1' E, some three miles north of 
Mahnli and abont 21 miles south-^iast from Basti The place is 
of considerable size, and possessos a fow good masonry houses , 
formerly it appears to ha\e been of somo comm rcial importajioo, 
hut its trade has declined, like that of most towns m the pargana. 
The population, which in 1 872 numbered 2,194, had risen at the last 
census to 2,937, inolading 234 Musalmans Adjoining Hanharpur 
on the west and with it forming practically a single site, is 8awapar, 
which containod 1,074 inhabitants The village possesses a flour- 
ishing middle vernacular school, a post office, and a barar in which 
markets are held twice a week , there is an aide I girls ' school in 
Sawapar The lands of Hanharpur are 434 acros in eTtcnt, hut 
only 250 are cultivated, the surrounding country lying low and 
being liable to inundation daring the rains , the revonuo isBs 507 
A large fair is held here on the occasion of the Dhanu'«jag festival 
in Aghan, aud a smaller assemblage takes place at th<. Ramlila in 
Euar The village belongs to a family of Surajbansis, sprung 
from a younger eon of a former Raja of Muhson oi AI ahull The 
eldest representive of the Hanharpur house is Rabu Kalka Bakhsh 
Pal, who owns 2,463 acies in tbi'f district 


INTWA, Pargrina BANdi "W p«t, Ffthsd Domastagaist 
This small village lies in the extromi west of tappa Eot in 
27° 20' K and 82° 42' £ , at a distance of ten miles north fiom 
Domariagauj and 42 miles from Basti It derives what little 
importance it possesses from its situation at the junction of 
several roads Through it runs that from Domanagauj and 
Basti to Dhekahri and the Kepal frontier, and this is crossed here 
by the road from Bausi to Biskohar For this reason it was 
selected as the headquarters of a police circle, though under the 
new scheme the tkanayrill bo moved to Misraulia, some eight miles 
to the east on the Bansi road Besides the polioe-stadiion, Intwa 
oontams an inspection bungalow, a post office, a cattle pound, and 
a small aided school There is on msigniflcaut bazar, from which 
most of the traffic has been diverted on account of therailwajr 
The population at the last census numbered 263 persons, of whom 
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20 ^re Musalmans, lihe remainder being chiefly Knnnu and Abirfl 
The laite proprietor waa Mathura Frasal, a Kaflaandhan Bania of 
Almagar in Gorakbpnr, and his estate, which compi'ises 2,830 
acres m this pargana, is now managed on behalf of his widow by 
the court of wurds The village has an area of ooS acres, mostly 
noe land, and is assessed at Bs 708 

JIGNAS', Pargana BaiTsi \Yjsbt, Tahtil Dqmabiaqanj 
A small Milage of tappa Kop, situated in 27° 24' K and 82° 
42' E, on the branch road ftom Biskohar to Dhekahri, at a 
distance of 15 miles from the tahsil healqaarters, 47 mdes from 
Basti and a mile to the south of the Burhi Bapti The sole 
importance of the place lies in the temple dedicated to Bama, for 
the upkeep of which the revenue of the \illage is assignod 
Filgruns come hither from Aplhja and leas distant places in the 
month of Aghau to celebrate the Dhanusjafg or feast of the bow 
The fair in former days used to atti act some 35,000 persems, but 
of late yevB the attendance has greatly declintd, and now 
averages little more than 2,o00 The temple, too, hae> fallen into 
disrepair, and it is possible that the grant will have to be resnmed 
nnless the condition of maiutenauce is observed The popnlation 
of Jignan at the last census was but 115 souls, One-third 
whom are Barais, or jiaTi-growers 

EAEBAHI-GHAT, Pargana BiN^r Takait Bansi 
This small village of tappa Hata denies its importance 
aoiely from its position It hcis m 27° 14' N and 82® 59' E , at 
a distance of su miles from Bansi and 88 miles from tho district 
headquarters It marks the present junction of the Burhi Bapti 
and Bot^anga rivers, and here the road fiom Bansi to Nepal 
CMwes the combined stream by ferry or ford, according to the 
noanim Beyrad the river the road branches into three, one going 
aordi to ChUiA, another n<»th-east to Naagarh and Birdpur, and 
Che third east to Lotan A traffic registration post was at one 
tma lecaibed here, but has bwob been moved farther north The 
juitctooai of the two streams renders the place sacred in the eyes of 
Hmdiis, and a considerable balbing fau takes place here on tba 
Ml moon of Eartak The village ab the last oenaw contauwd 
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but 266 uihabitanis, mcntly Lodhg and Ahirs The area is 415 
acres, of which 317 are caltivaj<ed , the revenve demand u Be 479, 
and the proprietor is the Baja of Bansi, who also manages the 
ferry A small market la held weekly in Supa Raja, which adjoins 
Kakridii on the soath. 


KALAVARI, Pargana Kagab Fast, Takut Basxi 
T his small town is one of those places which in former days 
stood on the banks of the Ghagra and has suffered from the 
southward retirement of that nver Tt gives its name to a tappa, 
and stands m 26° 37' N and 82° 40' E , a short distance to the 
west of the road from Basil to Tanda in the Fyrabad district, at 
a distauce of twehe milts fiom the former, and a mile south of 
the junction of theroal with that running parallel to the Ghagra 
through the south of tho distnot Ealwan, Tshich ^ipareutly 
deri\e6 its name from former Kalwar inhabitants, is still a market 
of some loctU importance, the pnQoi[)al ovports being gram and 
spices, and the imports cloth, tobacco, metal vessels and cotton. 
The place possesses a police station, post oiBce, and a lower 
primary school The population numbered 3,311 m 1872, but ha» 
since declined, the total at the last census being 3,068, of whom 
298 were Musalmans The prevailing Hindu castes are Ahirs, 
BiUiias, and Gautam Rajputs , the last are tho proprietors of the 
village, which includes an area of 1,501 acres, 1,260 being under 
cultivation, and is assessed at Ra 8,122 


KHALIL AB AD, Pargana Maohab Fabt, Taha4 KaALtLABAD 
The headquarters of he south-eastern tahsil are located in a 
large \ lUage of tappa Havch South, 1} mg in 26° 47' N and 83° 
6' E, on the metalled road fiom I yzabad to Gorakhpur, at a 
distatice of 22 miles east from Basti Parallel to the road, on 
the south) runs the main line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, the Kbalilabsd station being about a mile west of the 
tahsil and connected with the road by a short metalled feeder A 
' branch road rone north from die village to Hehndawal, and has 
recently been metaUed, while asectmd goes south to Dhanghata and 
OhhaprsHghat The plaoa derives its name from its founder, Qan 
jQwlibeg-Bjbhmaa, who was appointed choHodar of Gkrakhpw 
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about 1680 The local garrison was then maintained at Maghivr, 
some four miles to the east, end there his tomb is to be seen 
Several of his descendants Still hold land in the neighbourhood, 
snd Khalilabad is owued at present by Muhammad Jalil The 
population, which in 1872 numbered 1,943 souls had risen at the 
last census to 2,728, of whom 942 were Muhammadans There is 
a pTfiftH bazar here with shops on either side of the metalled road 
extending for about a quarter of a mile, and a fair amount of 
business is done at the markets which are held twice a w eek The 
stands to the south of the Gorakhpur road, and is an impos- 
ing stmetare erected on the site of an old Musalman building i 
it dates from after the mutiny, when the place was sacked hy the 
rebels The other public institutions comprise a police station, a 
post-office, a registration office, a cattle-pound, and an upper 
primary school, which is shortly to be raised to the middle standard 
In alditiou to the mam bazar in the centre of the Milage, and 
known as Ragargaiij, there is a second to the east in which 
markets are held on Saturdays To the west of the Mobndawal 
road IB a large milicarj encampmg-grouud 

KHiLILABlD Tahsil 

This 18 the south-eastern subdiMSion of the district, being 
bounded on the east by Gorakipur, and on the north by Bansi, 
on the west by the Basti tahsil and on the south by the Ghagra, 
which separates it from the lyzabad district It is composed 
of the two parganos of Maghar East and Mahuli East, and 
contains 39 toppas and 1,667 viUagcs The total area, which 
varies from time to time by reason of the action of the Ghagra, 
Euwaua and Eapti ri\erB, amounted in 1905 to 335,960 acres or 
656 square miles, of which 252,420 acres were cultivated m the 
same year 

Separate articles will bo found on the two parganas, giving a 
detailed account of their physical characteristics, agriculture and 
revenue Topographically the tahsil may be divided roughly 
into two tracts the first compnsmg the kackhar or low land 
lying along the Bapti^ the north-east snd along the Ghagra in 
the south, and secondly, the itparhar or uplands, which include 
the rest of the subdivision The Bspti kafihhar is of no great 
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extent, and is capable of pioluciag maize, arhar, and other 
J/Aanf crops, but that of the Ghagra embraces all the oountiT’ 
between that river and the Kuwana, a tract in which floods cause 
serious damage, so that in many villages the autumn crops can 
only be grown m exceptionally dry years On the other hand, 
the soil is of a very fertile description, and owing to the proximity 
of water to the surface thuro is little need for irrigation In the 
uplands the country is undulating, and the soil vanes from sand 
m the higher ground to a hea\y clay in tic depressions The 
most important natural feature is the raised bolt of land which 
follows the course of the Ami througli pargana Maghar J ast. In 
addition to the n\ ers already mentioned, there is the Katnehia, 
which for a considerable distance forms the boundary of Maghar 
East and then passes into Mahuli East to join the Knwana near 
Mukhlispur The surface of the country is f arthe;^ broken by a 
network of tributary streams, and also by numerous dfprcasions, 
the most important of which i" the llakhiiaTal, well known as 
the largest expanse of water in the pro\ uiccs Almost every part 
of Uie tahsil is amply supplied with natural sources of irrigation, 
but the number of wells is deficient in the Maghar jiargana , and 
this fact, combined with the liability of pargana Mahuli Fast to 
flooding renders a number of tillages more oi less precarious 
The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge 
of a fall powered magistrate on the district staff There is 
a tahsildar with headquarters at Khalilabe/1, who exercises 
revenue and magisterial powers of the second and third classes 
respectivol} , and at the present time Rai Kanhai} a Bakhsh Pal 
Bahadur is an honorary magistrate for the Mahuli and Barakoni 
police stations The civil jurisdiction of the tahsil is entrusted 
to the munsif of Basti, with the exception of the six south-eastern 
tappaa of Mahuli East, which for the purposes of administrative 
con\ enience are mc-liiflad m the circle of the mnnstf of Bansgaon 
tn the Gorakhpur district For the purposes of police adminis 
tration there are stations at Kbolilabad, Mehadawal, Mahuli, 
Dhanghata, Dudhara, Bankata and Budhabandh The greater 
part of the Bankata circle, however, lies in the Bansi tahsil, 
while a portion of pargana Mahuli East is included in that of 
Barakoni. Under the new scheme Barakoni and Bndhabandis 
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Will be amalgomaibed into 9 single cirde, ^ith headquarters pro- 
bably at Bardand in Slahuli 'VI cat 

The tabsil first attained ita present shape on the formation 
of the Bsisti district m I860 At the subsequent census of 
1872 it contained 307,717 inhabitants, and ainoe thait time the 
population has very rapidly increasod The total rose to 341,890 
m 1881, and ten years later to 380,486 At the la^t enumeiv 
^on of 1901 it numberod 394, 67o souls,, of whom 195358 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 323,766 
Hindus, 70,875 Musalmans, 14 Aryas, six Christians and four 
Sikhs The principal Hindu castes occupy much the same 
relation to one another as in other parts of the district 
First come Chamars, numbering 57,606 the} are followed by 
Ahirs, 45,732, Biahmans, 3 '>,916, Kunuis, 22,309, Kewats, 
14,216, and Bam as 11, ‘>16 Other eastts with over five thousand 
^lembers apiece are Kahars, Hallahj, Dhobis, ICumhars, Koens, 
Tells, Bhttinhars, Rajputs, Borais, Bhars and Lohars The 
Rajputs belong to several different clans, but none, except pcibaps 
the Sura] ban BIS, occupy a veiy promiiiout position Among 
the Musalmans, Julahas take the lead with 15,047 represents 
^ves, followed by Sheikh^, l4,!)8j>, and Rajputs, 11,271, the 
Muhammadan members of this caste outnumbering tlieir Hindu 
brethren, as is also the case in llaraij a The^ belong mainly 
to the Fonwar, Chauhan, and Bais claus their conversion dating 
from the tunc uhen Maghar became a scat of Musalman power 
Other Muhammadans who are found in considerable iiumbera 
|uro Bebnaa, Fathano, Faqii s and Hajjoms 

The population is almost wholly agricultural, and according 
to the census returns over 80 per cent wero directlv dependent 
on cultivation, a higher proportion than in any other tahsil 
Of the other industries cotton-wcaving affords employment to the 
greatest number of persons, and is the only manufacture of any 
note, except that of metal vessels at Bakhira, Mehndawal and 
elsewhere. The people are scattered over 1,939 inhabited sites, 
with an average density of 712 to the square mile In the vast 
majority of cases the villages are very smalL M^ndawal is the 
largest town, with a population of about ten thousand, and u 
x^er Act 2X of 1856, it hue a ccnsiderabla 
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traffic lu grain and other commodities, and is still to some extent 
a mart of exchange between tho products of the plains and of 
the hills, though it has been aSFoctod by tho coustmction of 
the lailuay and tho competition of more favourably situated 
maikets Tho only other places of any sire are Bakhira, Maghar, 
Hariharpur, and Khalil aba 1, thj last having benefited by the 
uUcut of the TUI way aul the consequent deiclopmont of an 
o\poi t tra lo m gmu Thi tahnl is well pi o\ idol with moans 
of communication In arldit on to t io railuav, uhich tiaiorees 
tho Cwntre from west to cast ami has stauoiis at Maghar and 
Khalilabad, thor in th'’ provniv. al road fiom Crorakhpur to Basti 
anl a number of uumcta^li.1 load^ Of the latter tho most 
imooit'iut IS tnat fiom Khalila^ ad to Jlehudawal, shordv to bo 
promoted to the first el as Other roads inclu lo those from 
Basil to Mohii law al and Kaima ni ghal, and fiom Bakhira to 
Banbi, Idudliauli an I Gorakhpur In the south aic the loads from 
Khulilal ad to Clihapro-gl at on the 0-h igia, with a bianch lead- 
ing fiom Mukhlispnr toM ibuh an I nasU,aiid that from Amoiha 
to La lialgaii] Irui cisiiig thi aoutb of the distriei and running 
parallel to the Ghagia Jheio is a military i iieampiug ground 
at Khalilabad and an inspcction-houso at Mehiiduwnl Lists of 
th^ schools, forns,s, post offjoGs, maikcts, and fans of the tahsil 
will be fouud in the append i\ 

KOTHILA, Pnrgana Basti 1 \st, Ta/is I Bvsti 
T his \ illago gi\ cs its name to a tappiv in tho north of tho 
pargana and Ins in 2b'' ub' anl 82'* 10* F , a a diBlaiico of 
IT miles from Basti about a mik to the w.-'^t of tho DoTiariagauj 
road, and not far fiom the junction of the latter with the branch 
road from Bikramjot Adjommg Kotinia oii the cast, and 
practically forming a siiiglo \ illago with it, is Ronhan, which 
gives its name to a police station standing by the side of the 
Baati road There is also a ]iost-officc and a cattk-pound 
adjoining the tkandf while in Kothila there is an aided 
School maintained by the zarfii/ndurF and a ba/ar m which 
markets are held twice a week The population of Ronhan at the 
last census was only 125, while Kotbila containod blO iiihabit- 
Mits, including 26 Musalmans and a number of Rahmans 
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Hie village lands cover 296 acres, of wbich abont 240 are culti- 
vated, mainly by tiie propiietore, are asBessed at Bb 537, and 
are held by a family oE Fandes 

ItAliGANJ, Pargana Mahulx West, Tahs^ Babtt 

A market \ illage of tappa Bargaon Pagar, lying m 26° 89' 
and 82° 50' £ , on the left bank of the Ku\^aiia river, opposite 
its confluence ^rith the Menu ar, at a dietance of 14 miles south- 
east from Basil. Through it runs the road from Munderwa 
railway station to Gaighat and Tanda, crossing the Euwana by 
a ferry The nver is navigable here, and a number of country 
boats are used to carry down gram to the Gbagra. A fair amount 
of business is done m the bazar, and besides the trade in grain 
the place has a local reputation for the manufacture of sugar and 
for cotton-pnntiug The populataon at the last census numbered 
1,145 souls, of whom 271 were Mnsalmans The village, which is 
officially known as Saiaighat, comprises 214 acres, of which only 
about 145 are cultivated, ibe land slopes down to the nver, and 
the soil IB poor The revenue is Bs 360, and the propnetor is a 
Sorajbansi rais, Babu ^ogeswar Prasad Singh of Marwatia. In 
the rains Lalganj is almost inaccessible, except by boot, the 
school stands on high ground, which during the wet season 
becomes an island A considerable bathing fair takes place at 
Lalgan] on the full moon of Chait, the confluence being, as usual, 
considered a place of sanctity 

IXXTAN, Pargana BiVAYAKrtra, Tahe-d Banbi 

Lotan, a village of tappa Ketwar, stands in 27° 17* N and 
83° 15' B , on the west or right bank of the Gbunghi and close to 
the Gorakhpur border It is connected by a good unmetalled 
road with Bansi and so with the district headquarters, the distance 
from the latter l>eing 57 miles Other roads lead frmn Lotan to 
Kigauli and Gorakhpur, while a cart-track runs northwards to 
Butwal in Nepal The village is of small sue, and at the last 
census contained 664 inhabitants, including 58 Musalmaiis, and 
considerable communities of Benias and Ahirs In Buchanan’s 
day the place possessed but 70 poor huts and stood in a dismal 
and lU-onltivi^sd tract of forest and tall grass. The latter has 
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BOW given place to nce-'fields and grovea of mango treoi which 
surround the village It was at Lotan that toe British force was 
entrentoed during the early phases of the Nepalese war, and after- 
wards the looahty became one of the chief entrepots of the trade 
with the hills. The popularity of toe route has decbnei since the 
construction of the metalled road from Uskato Birdpur^ Bhile 
toe railway has further served to divert the traffic, and gram is 
no longer stored here in large quantities as was the case in days 
gone by A registration post is still maintained here, owing to 
its proximity to Butwal The chief imports are uubusked nee, 
wheat, phs, drugs and spices, fibres, iron, copper, oilseeds, hides 
and horns , while the principal exports to Nopal aru cotton stuffs, 
ooooanuts, hardware, salt, sugar and tobacco Lotan also con- 
tarns a police-station, a post office, and a cattle-pound , markets 
are held here woekly, but they are only of local importance 

MAGHAB, Pangam Maobas Es^st, TaKsrl Kh^lliladad 
T he capital of toe pargaua is a small town of considerable 
antiquity, but of little present importance, saie pcihaps as a place 
of pilgrimage It lies in the tappa of the same name, sometimes 
also called Qasba, in 26^ 45' N and 83** 8' £ , by the side of the 
provincial mam road from Gorakhpur to Fyzabad, at a distance 
of 27 miles east fromBosti and four miles from the tahsil head- 
quarters To the south of the road runs toe mam line of the 
Bengid and North-Western Bailway, both crossing the Ami by 
bridges about half a mile to toe east of the main site Maghor at 
the last census contamed 2,636 inhabitants, of whom as many as 
1,411 were Musalmaus There is a small bazar, m which markets 
are held weekly, as wdl as a post-office, a large upper jirimary 
school, and an aided school for girls In the town are sci oral 
old but solid masonry houses, belonging to Kayastbs and Baiiias 
A small fair is held in Maghar dunng the mouth of Kartik, 
and goes by the name of Bhimlapati But the place has religious 
associations of far greater importance, as it contains toe cenotaph 
ahnne of the prophet, Eabir Shah This is still an object of 
pilgrimage for both Hmdus and Musalmans, and it is difficult 
to say whetoer toe samt favoured one faith more than the other 
His undoubtedly attacked both creeds uuspanngly, yet both 
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Agree that he was a holy man in 'whoso teaching there m oe some*- 
thing akin to thoir own foith^ and that ho m n-> n orthy of worship 
Both flock with eq[iial de\otion to hia Bhiin’', regarding which 
many local legends are cnrrvJit One sioiy relates that in the 
course of his wanderings ho came to Afaghar, and there ho 
apporently died Jits disoiploa disputed o\er the bodv, the 
different parties desiring to pcif orm the lost rites as directed I y 
tho precepts of their opposing creeds The quaml rva^ fruitless, 
for though the Mu^aimauBpreiailol jvid lurKyl tho corps , Kabir 
was still in the flesh at Biindal an near Mutiia rhcuce ht sent 
word bidding them open the grn \0 and thus prove that there vos 
no cause for dispute They did so, and found nought but a 
delectable fragranci The tradit r>iial date foi this event is ld74, 
and though Kahir did not ically die till I4o0 oi tlic I’C iboiits 
fais shrine itas erected foithwith "Whatever bt the true date of 
this original building m^ttc^s hUL, for it vgpS rei>laicd or 
restored by Xasiab lilai Khan, who garrisoned "Mughar with 
an impeiial foiee about I'JCT, tluugh auothci account makes 
Bjjli Khau, the adopto I son of P ihar Khan of Gharipur and 
Patna, the rehmlder of the edihce Fh^^ custoly of tho shiiTic, 
however, has remainc^l from tho firat with a Julahu famil} , aiiJ its 
maintenance 18 providwlfoi by the rovcmie-ficc^rantof a villagi 
m this pargana, and a dail} allowance of four annas paid tiom 
the Goiakhpur treasury The grant dates apparently from the 
days of Safdar Jang who visit d tho spot oiil male piovit-iou 
for the proper upkeep ot tho shrme Theio is also a Hindu 
maAan^, whoso earliest prodeccssor camo about 170 1 and was 
buried in a second shrine, standing noar that of Kabir in a 
picturesque situation on the banks of the Ami, neither is of any 
great si;eooi architectural ment !Not far dustanl is a mosque 
with a flight of steps leivliug dowm to the river, built a fow years 
ago by a wealthy resident ot Gorakhpur , and lu tho same locality 
IB a Hinda temple There is no regular fair in honour of Kabir, 
but pilgrims come mostly m December and January to make 
their humble offerings at his shrine 

liocal tradition static that Maghar was in early days a 
stronghold of the Thama, whose fortress stood in the neighbouring 
village of Ghansbampnr , but their existence is probably mythical, 
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and the first inhabitants -^ore perhaps Domkatars or other Hmdus 
About 1300 the Samtts arm od, and made the place the capital 
of their pnncipalitj The remains of tho old fort of tho Sajas 
may still be traced to the Treat of the town , it covered some 16 
acres and contained several bnck buildings, being defended by a 
ditch, a rampart, and tha inovitabk bamboo hedge The arrival 
of toe klusalmau forcos m 1570 or theixabouts dro\e them, to 
Lausi, and Haghar was held by h idai Khou Tho Sarn^ts rctamad 
In 1610, expelled tho garrison, and rLsum..d possession of his 
fbrtTLBB , but some sev nty yoars lat^r Qa^T. KhaUl-iir-Rahinau 
once again rostored the imperial anttioi ity, and from that time 
till the cession m 1801 the Mosalmans never relinquished their 
hold on tho place. Maghar became a post of considerable import^ 
ance, and w os combined with Mna//amaba 1 or 0 orakhpur as the 
a Immistraiive hcadqnarteis of tho division Khabl-nr-Kahman 
died here, and and hie tomb stands m the centro of the town 
Aft ..r the lutroduitiou of Hiiti^h rulo llughar was restored to the 
Kaja of Bausi and is still hel<l liy his descendant 

MAGHAR iASr Parga^a, Taknl £ualii>abai) 

This pargaua comprisus the nortbLin and larger portion 
of the Khahlabad tahsil} and is a very considomblo tract 
of country, in many parts of groat natnial fcitility and highly 
de\ doped, with a total area uf 221,600 auros or 346 square miles 
It 13 bounded on the eajst by the Goiakhpur district, the dividing 
Imo being in places formed by the Rapla and Ami nvers , on the 
north by pargana Sausi Jiiast, on tho west by Maghar We&t and 
Ba»ti East, and on the south by the two Mahnlis The north-^ 
weetem boundaiy is defined by tho Ami and its affluent the Barar^ 
whndi unite near Bclhar ^lan, the combined stream thence flowing 
In a south-easterly direction across the centre of tho tract to the 
Gorakhpur border, where it then takes a southerly course At 
its point of exit from the district the Ami is fed by the Khudwa, 
which rises near Mirgan] and flows through tappa Ha\eb South 
till it reaches the district boundary, there bending north-east to 
]oin the Tnnin stream Beparatmg the pargana from Babti East 
and Maholi H^est is the Katnehia, which here flou s m a well^ 
defined bed and forms a prominent natural feature It is fed m 
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its upper reaches by the Garehia, but has no other tributaries 
except au irregular and shallow watercourse of the sam^ name 
flowing through tappa Upar and. resembling tabher a success lou 
of )h%l% than a river Mention may also be made of the Sakana 
and Makaiia, two small streams which unite on the eastern 
borders of U]iar and flow due east to join the Ami near Bakuchi , 
and of the old c han nel of the Bapti, w hich for several miles forms 
the northern boundary before uniting with the river m its present 
bed There are numerous oebtr drainage lines of minor import- 
ance, and a large number of lakes and jh Is^ by far the greatest and 
most important being the famoue Bakbira Tal Compared with 
this, the others ore quits insignificant, though the Bandwal and 
Khakra lakes neai the Bajti, the Nauiva Tal and several similar 
pieces of water in Ujiar are of considerable extent There is no 
forest in the pargana, but at the beginning of the last century 
the tract was but scantily cultuated and covered in great measure 
by trees 

The pargana formerly included Maghar West, but the three 
north-western tappas w ere detached and given to the Basti tahsil 
on the formation of the district m 1S65, leaving seventeen tappas 
in tahsil Khahlabad Between the Ami and the Rapti are Gopal- 
pur, Sakra, and Majaura, each of small size, and the three large 
tappas of Mehudawal, Bakhira aud Belhar, the last extending 
beyond thfL fovm\.r mor West and south of the Ami are Ujiai, 
Bakuchi, Fhulethu, Dewapar, Atrawal, Un, Amanabad, Churaib, 
Maghar, Haveli South and Rampui Paili The whole tract lies 
in the ujparhar or upland plain with the exception of the north- 
east portion, comprising part of Mehndawal and a few villages 
of Bakhira This belongs to the Kapti hachhar^ and is a low- 
lying country subject to inundation Along the bank of the old 
and present Bapts is a strip of excellent bhat soil, producing the 
finest rabi crops and growing maize and arka/r when beyond the 
reach of the annual floods In the lower portions the floods are 
very deep, and all that is produced is a backward rahi, a little 
horo or summer nee, and thatching-grass The limit between 
the kachhar and the uplands is clearly defined by the high bank 
or danr, which inns along the southern and western edges of the 
Bakhira lake and then strikes off to the north and north-west 
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througli tappa Melmdawal. The soil u very light, bat not nnfra* 
queutly fertile and Tesemblmg bhatf and the tract u divided into 
a number of small villages, usaally held by Brahman somndars 
On the south the bank continues almost to the Ann, and 
beyond it, m the interior of the pargana, lies the uparTuvr or 
uplands In the north this consists of a level plain of stifp loam 
or clay, but towards the Ami and its tributary, the Barar, the 
land rises and becomes undulating There is thus a belt of high 
land crossing the pargana obliquely and following the course of 
this nver , it has a light soil, not always unfertile, but cut up by 
numerous nalaB leading down to the Barar and Ami South of 
the latter the ground gradually ^lls to the south-west, the slope 
being ulmost imperceptible, sa\ e that the soil becomes more and 
more stiff till at last the lowest le\ el is reached m U]iar The 
mam portion of this tappa is an even fiat of rich loam of a strong 
consistency interrupted only by the strip of light land along the 
southern. Garehia , and this tract continues into the south-west of 
Belhar, all Amunabad, the west of Phulethu and the northern 
corner of Churaib The zest of ^ pargana, in the south and 
south-east, is an intermediate zone of light but good loam, 
drained by the Khudwa and extending into the Mohnli pargaDa^ 
where it meets Uie sandy hhur of tho uparhar edge Altogether, 
75 per cent of the soil is loam, 12 per cent clay, and tho rest 
sand or elec kackhar On the conventional cla sificahon, 16 per 
cent IB govnd, 88 per cent miyavia, and 84 per cent, poloj the 
remainder bemg hkw and kackhar, which at the settlement were 
treated apart 

At the time of the settlement 146,676 acres were under the 
plough, and by 1905 the total had risen to 156,234 acres or 70 5 per 
cent, of the entire area In addition to this, 67,212 acres were 
cropped twice in the year, representing a further substantial 
increase I%e barren area now stands at 24,089 acres, of which only 
866 acres are actually unfit for cultivation, the rest being either 
under water or permanently occupied by roads and buildings TTm 
land returned as culturable is 41,186 acres, mcluding 6,683 acree 
of groves, but much of this is of a poor or precanous description 
and would not repay tillage About 55 per cent of the coltivar- 
tion IB irrigated, mamfy from tanks and the small streamn 
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Wells are not very numerous, though they can bo constructod 
Hi ithout difficulty when loquired, except in the higher and sandy 
tracts The rabt la the moro impoi'tant harvest, in that it coiers 
a larger area than the khartf, the principal crop is wheat, 
followed by peas, those together accounting for lalf the land 
BOivn, while poppy is a valuable asset In the hhartf rice is the 
one givat etunile, and takes up 76 per cent of the eulti\ ation, the 
jarhan Aancty preJominatxng , ar\ar is grown extensively, and 
sugarcane is found in some abundanco Lai’ge quantities of horo 
or summer lire 13 produced rounl tho Uakhira Xal and in the 
marshes of Mehndawal 

Among cnllivatois Musalmans takt the foremo t place in 
this pargann, an I next como Ri ahmaus, Ivinmis, \hira, Rajputs, 
Chamars, Koeris, Kay asths, llanias and Kahai s At the sdiilcTncnt 
16,250 a re^ or 23 per cent of tho hohhnqs wcio tiUcd bv the pio- 
prittois, and since that time the pio'iortion has largely incr\.ased, 
tho tjtal being now 24,052 acres thi result is duo to iiicroosed 
subdivision anl greattr pr ssuio on tho soil, and has been 
achieved at the cost of occupancy tenants. Rents range) at the 
settlement from Rs 2-2 0 per aci e of inferior paZo to Rs C-14-0 
for tho best goi tvl lands , and a general rise has taken place 
Since that date This fact, in connection with the spread of 
cultivation, has reuderod the incidcuco of the revenue demand 
very light It was but Ec 1-10-4 per acre of cultav ation at the 
time of the last revision, and although tho old demand was thou 
mcrcosccl by 47 per cent , it represent -d only 45 poi cent of thu 
assets The rovcinu. at each successive settlement is shown m 
the oppondix * The allav ml WaiImIs along the Rapti come up for 
revision every fivo years, and this accounts foi periodical 
fluctuations m the total sum pay able to Government 

The porgana contains 9bb villages, and of theso as many as 
712 are held m imperfect paUviovri touure Nino are revenui- 
frje, 221 are joint eamiTtdart, and only 26 are owned by ainglo 
propnetoTS The hvrt form of under-proprietary tenure is found 
in 17 villages The majoiity of the villages are held by Brabman 
and Rajput communities, though the number of Muhammadan 
eafn,vtidaT» is greater than in any other pargana of the distnct 
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There are no laigo propnt^tors, o\ooptiug perhaps the Agarwal 
Ban I as of Gorakhpur, -who ovru tho Baxnuni ha Lai estate of 5,139 
acres Others \\ho hold small estates are tho Pathans oi Xandaur, 
the Shiokhs of Qa/ijmi, thi Sikhs of Tilja, the Brahmans o£ 
Magna, and the Kajpiits of Xaharpur 

Phe population has 8t''a lil^ increased of late years and the 
last cciiBiis shoMcd a earn of 11,000 persons siiiro ISOl The 
number of inhabitants nan 2iT 8‘'i,ot iihom 100, 171 ■wore Hindus, 
77,30b Mubalmans, and od chuil^ At} as, of othir religions 
Tho people aio mainl} agricultural, ami nri distiilmted o\or 
1,201 inhuhitul sites uith on aiorago densm of 71 * to the square 
mile PHl manufootui ui of th ])aigana aic conhtii. ( to tho toirus, 
aiiJ consist in coar c cot on iloLh i\o\cii rlucfl} at Maghar, and 
metal iosslIs piodticjd a Mthu lanal and Lukhn'o, Ihcse, uiih 
Kholilabal, arc tho ohiut mark is, an \ ai^. almost the on!} plaees 
of a*!} su'e Bclhar K ilau lias a largo population, Imt it is made 
np of nuuicro IS pcatltel hamlets, and tucUu other Milages 
contain omi n thousnnd inbabJUint'«, though of those Du dha> a alone 
dobOivcs B paiat^ muitiou Moans o) eomninuienuou aio good 
The south,,m ^ortiou is liu’seisotl by tlio lailway, 'with 
stations ai!Maghai and !khali1abal, and also h} the provincial 
road from Gorakhpur to 1 y /abaci liom Khalil abad a load, 
rccentl} metaUud, runs n ith to Inikhira and MehiidaM al, 
and another go s south to Dhangliata aid Chhapraghat Tho 
f irmor joins the loal ti om l^asti ti Kaimaim-ghat at Wehndawal, 
'nhile from Bakhira reals ha I to Gorakhpur, Bansi, and 
Kudhauli 

The histiry of tho laigaua in early dais is identical with 
that of the Sarnots ot Bansi Ph Ilajas al an loni d their oLl 
furtresB at htaghai uhon that place became the scat of aMusalmau 
gariison, and this fact has always exeitcd a inaikcd influoiica 
on tho surrounding country Maghar was Itss subject to tho local 
chieftains than any other port of Bansi, as is evident from the 
small number of hirt grants and the laigc Muhammadan popular 
tion. In the north indeed tho Samets relumed their supremacy, 
and at a comparatively late date the great estate of Bakhira wae 
given to a member of that hoaso , but the rebellion of the 
proprietor in 1867 lost him his lands and his Ufo, 
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HAGHAJR AVEST Forgamif Tahnl Babti 

HiiB pargana occupies the north eastern portion of the 
£asti tahsil^ and comprises a tract of a somewhat different nature 
from the rest of the snbdjiyiBion; being less fertile and less 
thickly populated than the soathern parts On its irr^ular 
northern frontier it is bounded by paigana Bansi East, the 
diyision being marked for some distance by the Badha and 
Barar ^^ateccoursea For a few miles on the north westitmarches 
witii Basulpnr , to the south-urest the small Garehia stream separates 
it fiom Basil Bast , and to the southoeast lies pargaua Maghar East 
of the Khalilabad tahsil. Maghar West consists of three tappaa, 
Bndhauli, Ghostan, and Banskhor, and has a total area of 71,883 
acres or 112 square miles 

Besides the rivers mentioned, there is the Ami, which 
meanders in a south-easterly direction through the centre m a deep 
and wide bod, for the greater part of its course separeting the 
Ghosiari tappa on the east from Bndhanli on the west It is 
fed by the Bemwa, a small stream which rises near Budhaoli and 
after flowing parallel to the Ami for some distance bends to the 
north-east to joui that river and forms the boundary between 
tlie Budbauli and Banskhor tappas , the Jamuwar, which rises in 
the Khajwa Tal in pargana Bansi East and divides Bndhauli 
from Gbosian as far as its junction with the Ami , and other 
intenmttent wateiconrses -which serve as escapes for the surface 
draini^ and as sources of irrigation Lakes and jhila are 
numerous, bat none are of great size, tiie chief being the Sargat Tal 
to the south of Budhanli village and that at Kondra near the 
Garehia The nvers divide the pargana into several distinct 
tracts, though the whole forms part of the uparhar or central 
upland plain Along the Garehia on the western border there is 
a sli^tly raised strip of li|^t, and sometimes rather sandy, but 
fertile soil, resembling theSAnt or peculiar alluvial deposit of the 
JBapti. The rest of tappa Budhauli, as far as the Jamuwar and 
Ami, 18 a hollow depression in which the soil is generally clay , 
there are greet stietches of land producing nothing but jarhanf and 
much of the rah% is only a seo'^ndazy crop grown after antmnn noe 
Towards the Ami and Jamnwar the levd rises, and in the neij^- 
bonxbood of the former nvw tiie ground is iHroken axul undnlatuig. 
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jiMiig bi^ above the ehannel and ite tnbntaij noZor, the soil 
u very hght, but the lend is oitea soar, aud a good deal of it is 
infected mth rek, but it retsme traces of the fertility which 
oharacterises the Bupti hhat, and produces all crops without 
irrigatLon The northei'n half of tappa Ghosian is practically a 
coutinuatiou of the Rudhauli iice tract, hut in the south «id in 
Banskhor we find a commencement of that belt of high land which 
extends through the Khalilabad tahsil to the Bakhira Tail Here 
the soil IS an excellent loam which bears good crops at both 
harvests, and the clay nee lands are confined to the hollows and 
the kachhar of the Ami The survey retnrns show that clay occurs 
in a hij^er proportion than m any other part of the tahsil, but 
even so it amounts to but 31 per cent as compared with 68 per 
cent, of loam According to the conventional classification of 
the settlement, 19 per cent is govnd^ 42 per cent miycmtt and 
89 per cent 'palo 

In I8l5 the paigaua was described by Buchanan as scantily 
cultivated and covered in a great measure by trees, but now trees 
are no more common and cultivation litUe less extensive than 
in other parts of the district At the last settlement 47,032 
acres were under the plough, and in 1905 the figures had 
risen to 50,838 acres or 70 7 per cent of the whole Similarly 
the doubled-cropped area had risen from 14,928 to 20 268 acres 
Of the remainder, 5,853 acres were classed as barren, although of 
this all but 671 acres were under water or occupied by village sites, 
roads, and the like , and 15,192 acres, including 2,015 acres under 
groves, were returned as culturable waste The irrigated area is 
large, and even in 1905, when the general average of the district 
was low, it amounted to 58 per cent, of the cultivation, the 
natural sources of supply are ample m any ordinary year, the 
small streams being ntilused to a greater extent than in any other 
part of the district, while of late the number of wells has largely 
increased The principal antuinn crop is early rice, followed 
closely by jar^a'n, w-nd these together occupy 80 per cent, of the 
harvest, the remamder being chiefly o/Fhat and sugarcaneb 
The robi area is more evenly divided between wheat, peas, barley^ 
linseed and mustard, and gujai or wheat mixed with barl ^ , 
there u also a fair amoant of poppy cnltivatioa. 
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Among tbe oulti\ ating glasses Brabmaubj as usual, predomin- 
ate, though moat of their culti> atiou la ]>ropnctary Thou come 
Karmis, Chamars and Alusalmaua, folloircd by Ahirs, 
and Koens The holdings are ^c^y small, a\craging but 15 
acres At the settlement about 12 500 acres were tilled by 
proprietors, and 34,500 acres by tenants, but since that time 
the former figure has increased to 18, 500 acres, chiefl} at tho 
expense of occupancy lonam.^ Owing to Iho minute subdiMSion 
of tho property which pi o\ai^s, t/s haic to mako tho most 

of then Ian Is bv taking tbo n uii K tboii o\ii cultivation, and 
every posaiblo dovicj is i<.9oiLoJ lo for d f iting occupauc } rights 
The rent rates acc'^ittd by tlu settle nmt othcor laiiul from 
Ks 2-2-0 for th- worst to Ka 0-1 1-O ptr a^’io of tho best 
goindj and a cou&idorahl moieas^has taken placo m subsetjuont 
years The rovcuuc dimanl at onch ie\i ion will bo found m the 
appendix * At the last s llem4.nt an cnbancomout of 50 per cent 
was taken, but in spite of bhis Ibj lucilciicc was but Bo 1-11-10 
per acre of cnltiia lou, and tl c demani was 47 per cent of the 
assets, while tho lattei ha^o 1 lively incieasc 1 1 nc.^ that tira**, so 
that the asoObsment ne^er picsscl hcaMl\ unci soon bccamo 
dKUnotly light 

The population of tho purgaua has sttalilv rison during the 
past forty years In 1881 it uunil cic I persons, and ten 

years later 70,085 At tho Ja**! uunm lution of 1001 th'' to*al 
was 70,270, of whom 9,71U were Musalmaus iho don-ily is thus 
leas than in tho south rn p-irganus ot tho lah^il, but still avoiugcs 
681 to thw squars mile lh«. pooplj ut a^mo'«t tntiioh occupied 
m agiicultuial purouits and aic stutter d o\or 351 mhabited 
flites With the exception ol lludhaiili, whi^’h will bo sepaiait-ly 
described, there is not a Milage ot anv si/o m the jiargana, and 
Hanmnangauj alone contains o\ cr a tbousan 1 inhabitants Means 
of communication are affor led by the melallo 1 roal from Basti 
to Bansi, which passes through Rudhauli Tlioro it is crossed by 
an unmetalled road lea ling from Bakhira to llhaupur m pargana 
Rasulpui 

Hie history of tho pargana is practicallr identical with that 
of Maghar Bast It was incluiod in tho domains of tho Sarnot 
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RajaS) who were first established at Maghar aud afterwards at 
Bansi The landoivners are principally Brahmans and Rajputs, 
and the onij large proprietars ate the Sarnet PaLus of Rudhauli, 
"aho claim connoctiou with iho Bonsi house and together own 
about 20,000 acres , some mention of tho family has been ma lo m 
Chapter III At the present tune tho jiargona contains 37$ 
villages, of which one is revenue free, 12 arc hold by single 
proprietors, 51 uj joint samindnrt, and 314 in imperfect tonnro , 
49 villages are ui tho possebsiou of hirtio under proprietors 

M4HSON, Puigann, Mahult Talts I Basti 

A largo and somowhit stiagglni^ Milage of tappa Kapn 
Mahson, Ij ing in 2G® 44' Js and 82® 47' h , at a dibt aneo of soi cu 
miles south-east fiom Ba& i, wilb which ii is councclod by au 
nnmetollcd roa/1 and a mile cast fium tho Kuwona mcr Tho 
population has remainod almost statioiiar;y foi tho lost thirty 
vears, and in 1001 numboiod 3 703 bouIk, oE whom 130 woie 
Musalmans, the prc^ ailing castes being 1 lalunans, Suiajl ansi 
Rajputs, and Kurmis There is a wcll-aiioudod iipj^itr jinmaiy 
school, a small ailed school fur giils aiul abiaiichjio t ofllv^o 
Tho market is of same local importance, and La htb aio hold four 
times a week, twice in Mahson piopor, and twico iii Mahson 
Jot, an aljoinmg site to Ihe cast ATahson is bust known however, 
as the seat of the Raja ot blahuli, who<;c cattle is ai- imposing 
building, standing on faitl> high ground and apjiroaehed by a 
bridge leading across a lank which was constructod a famine 
work in 139(3 The Raja is the ouuer of the village, wbwh 
Inclndes an area of 550 a'^res some 300 acios being cultivated, and 
IS assessed at Rs 1,255 The soil is a feilile loam, and the 
tenants are prospeioas Tho viRage is administered under Die 
Sanitation Act, but tho place cannot yet bo described as a model 
of cleanliness 

MAHULI, Pargana Mahult, Tahatl KnALu^ASAD 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable village of lappa 
Bankot, lying in 26® 38' K and 82® 58' 1/ , at a distance of 

21 iw-ilpg south-east from Basti and tw o miles w ost of tho rouil 
from Khalilabad to Chhapro-gbat. Between tho road and thQ 
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village flows the nyer Katnehia, which u crossed by a ferry 
The popolation at the last census iiombered 2^97 personsj 
wh<Hn 604 were Mnaalmans , the prevailing Hindu caates being 
Brahmans, Banias, Bajpnts and Knrmis The place possesses a 
lower primary school, a cattle-pound, a post-ofiBce, and a bazar of 
some locfd importance m which markets are held twice a week 
Mahnh first rose to prominence about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, when it became the stronghold of the Surajbansi Bajputs wbo 
Based the surrounding country, and it was known as the capital 
of a pai^ana m the days of Akhar The Bajas continued to dwell 
here till about 1780, when a great sickness fell upon tbefamilj, 
Bupposed to proceed from the wrath of some deity, and caused 
tiieir migration to Mahson. In Buchanan’s time the remains of 
their castle were distinctly visible, stand mg on a mound of broken 
bricks, and surrounded by a rampart of the same material The 
neighbourhood was then covered with forest, said to have been 
planted as a defence against the Musalman cavalry , but all 
traces of it have long disappeared The Baja of Mahson is still 
the owner of the village, which has an area of 1,191 acres, 966 
being cultivated, and is assessed at Bs 1,913 

MAHULI EAST Parynnu, TakaH KhaiiIlarad 
T his pargana occnpies the southern portion of the tahsil 
and the south-east comer of the district It is bounded on 
the east by Gorakhpur, the di> iding line for several miles being 
the Euwaua river , on the south by the Ghagra, which separates 
it from the Fyzabai district , on the north west by Mahuli West, 
and on the north by Maghar East It had in 1906 a total area 
of 134,451 acres or 209 square miles, but it vanes from tune to 
tune owmg to the action of the Ghagra and to a less extent, that 
of the Enwana The latter ri\ er flows through the centre of the 
paigana, and at Mukhlispnr is joined by the Eatndiia The 
tract u divided into no fewer than 22 tappas, most of these 
being very smalL In the north, beyond the Eatnehia and 
Kuwana, ore Anradand, Mandor, Toma, Ohandiaoti, Fidaipur, 
Mahabra, Satalira, Heokali, and Earsand Between the Eatne- 
hia and Euwana lie Muralpur, Bankat and Tariapar , while to 
the south ol the latter nver axe Ajrou^ Nandand, Biumrgwar,. 
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Mfthdii, Knclin, Sranri, Sizsi, Baragaon, and Tared Bdghatia. Hie 
phjBioal aspects of the pargana are somewhat diveraified, the 
predominant feature being the Kuwana and the other rivers 
This stream now runs parallel with the Qbagra, with a consider- 
able stretch of intervening conntrj , but about 18«K) the Ghagra 
set northward and burst into the Kuwana, with the result that the 
latter is now a branch of the greater stream and the country 
between the two rivers has become more or less alluvial Along 
the centre luns a traot of higher land, but even this is interrupted 
by excessive depressions through which flow several connecting 
channels, and here the damage caused by floods is senons, 
especially in the hollows and the low lands along the Knwana, 
where the drainage is more gradual than along the bank of 
the Ghagra In the four south-eastern tappos bordermg the 
Gorakhpur district floods arc especially prevalent, os m addi- 
tion to the two livers there is the large Mahar Tal and the 
extensive series of connected lakes knoivn as the Ghaparthala 
Tal, 08 well as a cross channd named the Keuuia In this 
lowly mg tract the khctrif is always precarious, and in many 
places autumn crops can only be grown m exceptionally dry 
years , but on the other hand the soil is os a rule fertile, being a 
light loom, easily worked and highly productive and requires 
but little irrigation The soil is sometimes sandy along the 
banks of the rivers, and also m tappa Semri, where changes of 
channel have left a series of sandy ndges Tho soil stifPens into 
olay in the depressions, particularly in the neighbourhool of the 
great Bhania jkil near Dhanghota 

The low alluvial tract comprises the whole or part of 18 
tappas, and tomunates m a belt of undulating sandj land run- 
ning across the pargana north of the Kuwana This bank is 
most definad in tappa Satahra, to the east of which ibe edge of 
the upland bends back to the north west through Af ahabra till it 
nearly meets a second bank, which commences on the border of 
Mandar and Ghondraoti, not far from the Katndua, and runs 
through Mshabra and along the boundary of Deokali to the 
Kuwana This inner bank is at first a broad ^tnp of Msa7*land with 
only a slight slope to the south , further east the slope increases, 
and near the nver it becomes a well-defined ridge Between 
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tiwBe two banks is a narrow dejttessioiL with a Isitile 
gradnaUy merging into the ktkchhar ol the Kuwana The hhwr 
tract extends throaghout the pargana westwards from ChaDdzaoti, 
but here is net so clearly marked mr contmuons, and the sod le 
better than in Mahnli West. Beyond it lies the upaarhar or 
njdands, alevel expanse of good hght loam generally bearmg two 
crops m the year, varied by oecasienal depressions in which yar Aon 
nee IB grown , bnt its extent in tbzs pargana is oomparatiyely 
small Altogether abont 85 per centb of the sod is loam, the rest 
beu^ clay or sand , while the c^ventionol dassifioation of the 
last settlement showed 17 per cent positd, 35 per cent rntyanOf 
and 39 per cent palo, the remainder beii^ hkw or AacAAor 

The cultivated area has increased sinoe the settlement by 
tome 4,000 acres, and in 1905 amounted to 96,186 acres oi 71 5 
per cent, of the whole The doable-croppod area also diows a 
large increase, and is now 31,629 acrea Of the remauider, 
22,758 acres, mcloding 4,765 acres nnder groves, are rei^nmed as 
enlturable , and 15,507 acres as barren The latter is mainly 
under wat^ or else is occupied by roads or buil^ngs, bnt the 
actually unculturablo area, 2,988 acres, is considerably larger 
than m any other paigotta of the district. Means of irrigation are 
generally abundant, and about 56 per cent of the cultivated area 
can obtain water when necessary In addition to the natural 
sources there is a fair number of wells, and these can readily bedug 
when occasion demands , but as a rule the pargana suff^s frena 
too much water rather tiian from any defioienicy The area of the 
Jcharif harvest depends on the seaB<»i, and it is to the rabh that 
the pec^ple look for then- profits. The Maholi wheat is fam nna 
and femns Ihe chief staple m the spring, while next come peas 
and barley, the opium cultivation being of some importance In 
the autumn early rice is the principal crop, and with wJutr and 
aagarcane constitutes the bulk of the harvest 

The standard of cultivation would be higher but for the 
predmuinaince of Brahmans and Rajputs, most of whom tiB their 
own lands Nearfy 31,000 acres are cultivated by proprietyqra, 
the increase having been very marked smoe the settlement^ 
and as usual the occupancy tenants have suffered Among the 
tenants pr<q^, Ahm ore the most numerous, followed Ij 
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Knmu, CSuniftri, Moulmuu, Eiharo, Kayasdu, and Koerit. 
Renta nre lairlj }ow> the atandard rente of the aettHement rangu^ 
frcnn Be 2^2^ for the woret polo to Ba 6 140 for the best^miad, 
with a apeoial rote of Be. 1-60 per aore for dry ikur aztd the 
precariooe kaehhar The revenue demand is also very moderate. 
IDie resulta of snoceeaive aesessmento will be found in the appendix, 
and though an emhanoement of 46 per cent Waa taken at the 
last reyiaon, the initial incidence was only Be 1-8-8* per aaia 
of cultivation and the ;ama was less than 46 per cent, of the 
accepted assets * The liability to inundation necessitated lenient 
treatment, and tins policy has been folly justified by the rasnlti. 
The demand is liable to fluctuations, as the allnvial moAote oome 
up for zension of settlement every five years 

As IB the cose m mostparganas of the district, the population 
shows a constant tendency to increase. At the last oensns tiia 
to^al exceeded that of 1891 by some five thousand, the number of 
inhabitants being 146,784, of whom 13,479 were Musalmans. 
The population is scattered over 738 inhabited sites with an 
ai er^ density of 702 to tiie square mile. The great majority of 
the villages are of small sise, though 14 places contain ovetr a 
sand inhabitants, the largest beangHariharpur, Mahnh, Makhhe* 
pur, and Hoinsar These are the ohief markets, but the traite is 
of no great importance and is mainly confined to agncultural 
products , the pargana was once famed for its cattle, but has no 
long» much claim to distinction on tfais account It possesses 
neither railway nor metalled road, and except in the dry weather 
communications are very poor The unmeteUed road which tra- 
verses the south of the district runs tiirough Bhanghata, 
and Sirsi into Gorakhpur, and at the first of these places is crossed 
by a similar road frond Khalilabad to Chhapraon the Ghagra. A 
third road connecta Hnkhlispnr and Mabuh with the distnot 
headquarters 

The Sur^’bansi Bajpute became masters of this part o| the 
country about 1850, or perhaps a little earlier, and are still the 
chief landholders l%a fort atMahuli has long been abandoned 
and tiie Baja now resides at Mahson. He poesesses about 6,500 
acm m tins pargana, while a considerable property is held by the 
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BabuB of HanhaTpur and Jignaa, who belong to the same stock 
only other eamindars of any importance are the Kayasth 
Chaudhris of Sawapar The pargana is divided into 601 villages, 
and of theseSSl are held m imperfect jxttfufarir tenure, 63 in single, 
and 202 in }omt zarm7idai% while five are revenue-free Under- 
proprietors holding tiieir lands in birt, and deriving their rights 
from former Bajas, are found in 104 villages Most of them are 
Brahmans, who together with Bajputa own by far the largest 
proportion of the land 

MAHULI WEST Pargana, JbAsiZ Basti 
T his pargana occupies the south-east portion of the Basti 
tahsil, and compnses a considerable stretch of country ext ending 
from the Katnehia nver on the north-east, which separates it from 
Maghar East, to the Ghagra on the south. To the west lies Nagar 
East, to the east Mahuli East, and to the north Basti East The 
total area in 1905 was 104,335 acres or 163 square miles , but 
this figure is liable to change from year to year b} reason of the 
Ghagra floods, which sometimes take away ronsiderable tracts of 
land and at others makes large additions to the district The 
pa^ana is divided into two portions by the Kuwana river, to the 
Bonth of which he the tappas of Jagannathpur, Kudraha, Char- 
kaila, and Sheobakhn, while to the north are Kapri Mahson, 
Koraon, Kam, D^, Mahtauli, Eabra, and Bargaon Fagar 
The pargana is a well-tilled alluvial plain and the salient 
feature of the tract is as usual its rivers, which flow m a south 
easterly oouxse towards the Ghagra The Kuwana at first forms 
the boundary between this pargana and Kagar East, and then 
toms south-eastwards throt^h the centre, gradually approaching 
tile Ghagra till it finally enters Mahuh East. Opposite Lalganj 
it IS joined by the Manwar, and this addition has a considerable 
effect on the natcre of the stream. Of much greater importanoe, 
bowevw, u the relation of the Kuwana to the Ghagra. Formerly 
the latter flowed much further to the north, and about 1850 it 
actually burst into the Kuwana, which runs in a lower bed* At 
the pTMent time the two rivers are about four miles apart, but 
tiieie is stiU a connecting channel, and m the rainy season m 

great volame tiw Ghagra floods falls into the smaller river, 
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heading back its waters to siicJi an extent that the low ground 
between the high bank of the Ghagra and the uparhar edge is 
eompletely mtmdated The Kabratappa la oapecially liable to 
damG^e, while Jagannathpui also suffers, though to a less extent 
The floods ore, however, expected every } oar, and allowance is 
mode for them in the rent and revemio bio account is taken of 
the khanf harvest, and the wotors subside m time for the rah% 
sowing, for which little preparation is required Much of the 
alluvial land along the Ghagra is extremely fertile, and the tract 
benefits in dry years at the expense of the uplands The limit 
between this belt and the uparhar le marked by an irt^olarly- 
defined high bank, which follows a line through tappa Jagannath> 
puT along the eastern bank of the Kuw ana m Bargoou Pagar to 
the Baherar nala in tappa Mahtauli The soil of bho high bank 
IS poor and sandy, natural reservoirs of water are but few, and 
Wells are not only difficult to construct, but arc very shortlived 
and contain a scanty supply of water This tract is, however, 
of no great extent, being merely a narrow strip Beyond it to the 
north the soil becomes a rich loam suitable for every kind of 
crop it increases in stiffness as the Katnehia is approached, 
and along that river becomes a hard clay in which jarhan 
noe IB the principal prodimt There are numerous tanks and 
jhite dotted about the uparfiarf but none of any size or import^ 
ance According to the Bur\cy returns, about 75 per cent of the 
cultivated area possesses a loam soil, ten per cent is clay, 9 7 per 
cent JeacJihar, and the rest sandy while the conventional 

classification shows about one fifth govnd, one-third mvyana, and 
cne-third polo 

The cultivated area af the time of the sottloment was 70,583^ 
acres, and in 1905 it had rison to 74,813 acres or 71 7 per cent 
of the whole In addition, 28,879 acres bore a double crop, 
representing an increase of nearly 8,000 acres since the sottlemcnt 
Of the remaining area 11,834 acres ars returned as cnltnrabls^ 
moluding 2,964 acres under groves, and 11,670 acres as barren, 
but more thaw half of this is under water, and the bulk of the 
ramamder taken up by roads and buildings, only 1,322 acres being 
actually unculturable waste The irngatod area is largo, amount 
ing to about 55 per cent of the oultivation in the ordinary years. 
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heu^har does not reqmTe irngation, osud for the rat the nvetS} 
^h%U end tanks supply a consideiabla ana, though an very 
numerous and form the prumipal souroe of supply, imgatmg 
over 16,000 acres Eaily rice u by far the most important 
crop, and together with jarhan covers more than half the kharnf 
area , arhar and sugarcane contribute about 4,000 acres apiecob 
Hie duef raht staples are barley, wheat, guga%f aud peas, while 
about one thousand acres axe under poppy 

Hie largest ^are of the cultivation is in the hands of Brah- 
mans, many of wh(mi till their own lands Next to them come 
Knrmis, Ahirs, Chamais, each taking a fairly high rank as hus- 
bandmen, and then Bajputs, Musahnans, Eahars and Koeris The 
IftTid IS minutely 8nbdi\ided, and the small ^itvAars make the 
most of their few fields by cultivating them themselves, about 30 
per oent of the area being included m proprietary holdings The 
occupsncy and ex-propnetary area is larger than in most pargar* 
nas, amounting to some 38 per oent , but even so it has rapidly 
decimal since the settlement, when 45 per cent was held by these 
classes The rent-rates accepted by the settlement ofiBcers varied 
from Rs 2-11-0 per acre of lufisrior pa,lo to Us 7 for the best 
and sirace that tune a marked increase has occurred, as in 
all paiganas of the district Owing to this the revenue has become 
very light, it was far from high at the tune of settlement, for 
though an enhancement of no less than 54 per oent was taken, 
the ^nitinil incidence was only Be 1-10 10 per acre of cultivation 
and the revsnue was less tilian 46 per cent of the assets The 
results of each successive assessment will be found in the appen- 
dix* 

The population of the pargana has steadily risen of late yeara. 
It numbered 106,167 in 1881 and 110,334 ton years later At the 
last census of 1901 Mahuli West contained 118,700 persons, of 
whom 11,870 or exactly ten per cent were Huaalmans The average 
density is 730 to the square mile, and the population is distributed 
over 570 villages and 697 inhabited sites. Few of these are of any 
size or importance By far the largest is Mahson, and next oomes 
Gaigfaat, both of which are separately described, while Badwal and 
Khona are large villages Hu chief marketB are at Gaighait, 
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lAlganJ, atid Baardaiid. The trade is diiefl j in agncnltural products, 
titough there la a fau traffic in cattle, and the only mannfaotare is 
that of cotton pnnta at Ltalganj gf nnTnTTniTiit»B.tiinTi am 

fair T3iroagh the sztrerad north runs the provincial road 
from Gorakhpur to Basti and Fjzabad, and parallol to this is 
the mam line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, with a 
station at Munderwa near Budwal From this an numotallod 
road runs south west to Lalgauj and Gaighat, there pining a 
junilar road which passes through the south of the district paral- 
lel to the Ghogra The former is crossed a short distance north 
of Lalganj by a road leading from Bas i to Mahsou and Mahuli 
The Kuwana as well as the Ghagra is navigable throughout the 
pargana, and a gool deal of traffic is carried by boats 

The history of the pargana is practically idoutical with that 
of Mahuli East Since the days of Akbar at any rate it has 
formed the territory of the Surajbansis of Mahuli, whose hcadquar 
ters are now at Mahson. Next to the Baja himself, who owns 
over 16,000 acres in the pargana, the largest Ian Iholdors are Rai 
Eanhaiya Bakhsh Pal Bahadur of Bhaupur anl I^al Mangal 
Prasad Pal of Bndwal, both representing branches of tho same 
family, and together ownmg some 19,000 aoies Among tho 
amaller proprietors Brahmaim and Rajputs predominate No 
Imb than 309 villages are held in unperfact tenure, and 

136 in joint samswdara , of the rest, Cl are owned by single aesmsft- 
dars, two are perfect pottidoirs, and two arc hold revoiino-froe 
In 91 Villages the nndor-proprietary tenure known as hvt t is to 
be found, derived m each case from grants made by the Raja as 
overlord 

MEHNDAWAL, Pargana Maobab Eaibt, 

KhAIjIIjABAD 

Hie capital of the large tappa of Mehndawal is a ctmsider- 
able town lying m 26^ 53' N and 63^ 7' £ , on the unmetaUed 
road from Basti to E!annaiui>^bat on the Bapti, at a distance of 
28 miles from ^ district headquarters and 15 miles from Ehalil- 
abad, With which it is eonneoted by a road now m course of being 
Bsetalled A third road nins westwards to jom that from Bakhira 
to Bwisi* Tbs population of the place was below five thousemd 
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m 1847, but amounted to 7,273 in 1853 and 8,124 in 1872. By 
1881 it had mneaeed to 11,592, but since that tune the place has 
declined, the total being 10,991 in 1891, and at the last census 
10, 143, of whom 7,874 were Hindus, 2,255 Musalmans, and 14 of 
other religions The principal Hindu castes are Brahmans and 
Bajputs 

Lying at a distance of some five miles from the Bapti, about 
two from the edge of the Bakhira Tal, and even less from the low 
country flooded during the rams by those waters, tho climate of 
Mehndawal is somewhat damp and malarious The town consists 
mainly of mud houses, irregularly grouped about a winding road 
leadmg from the south-west to the north-east The drainage is 
earned off by two natural watorcourses which- run southwards 
into the lake The mam street is joined or crossed by others, 
and in the centre is the chauk^ the principal market place, in the 
neighbouiiiood of which all the roads are lined with fair shops 
To the west of the ehauh one of the roads opens out into another 
bazar, occupjnug a considerable space flanked by excellent houses 
and sbaded by trees, this bemg the centre of the cotton trade 
Some of the buildiugs are fronted by fenced enclosures for 
the storage of cotton, but tiiere are also good shops for the 
sale of other articles Towards the north of the town are situated 
two more market-places, one dealing chiefly m Kepalese goods, 
and the other m tobacco To the south of the town, in an open 
space traversed 1^ the mam road, stands the policenstation 
Mehndawal also contains a post-office, a dispensaiy, a middlg 
vernacular school, an inspection bungalow and a cattle-pound 
The place IS essentially Hmdum character, as is evidenced by the 
numerous temples, the chief bemg that of Krishna in the south, 
not far from the police-station A fair of some dimensions is 
held on the occasion of the Sheoratri festival in Hiagun, and 
smaller assemblages take place at the Bamhla and Hhanusjag 

Thursday is the pnnoipal market day, and the trade of the 
place IS still considerable, although it has been affected by the 
diversion of commerce to the railway at Uska to the north and 
at Khalilabad to the south 8ome imjffovement may be expected 
when the road to the latter place is metalled throa^out, and the 
benefit would be considerably greater if the proposed branch Una 
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were conebracted to paea through Mehndawal and Bauai to 
XulBipar The trade chiefly consista m the exchange of goods 
from the Nepal hiUa for those of the plains Of the former the 
most considerable are iron, copper, unhnaked rice and other 
grams, drugs, ginger and spices, fibre manufactures, ghv and dyes 
The imports from Gorakhpur, Cawnpore, AUidiabad and elsewhere 
are raw cotton, piecegoods, salt, metal vesselB, sugar and hides, 
while tobacco is largely imported from Baran m Bengal 

Mehndawal is said to have been founded by one Damo lor 
Bingh, a Barnet, who received a large grant of land from the 
Saja of Bansi Its development appears, howover, to have boon 
duo principally to the Banjaras, who made it one of thur chief 
tradmg stations Boring the mutmy the Ka]put samt^ars 
gave some trouble, and one of them, Har Gobind Smgh, lost his 
estate in consequence The Babus of Mehndawal still own a 
considerable property, amounting to 64 villages in this pargana, 
Mehndawal itself has an area of 471 acres, of which only about 220 
acres are cultivated, the revenue being Be 291 The town, has 
been administered under Act XT of 1866 since 1880 In 1906 
it contamed 1,939 houses, of which 701 were assessed to taxation, 
the average income from the house-tax for the three previous years 
bemg Bs 1,217, which gave an moidence of Be 1-13-3 per 
assessed house, and Be 0-2-0 per head of population The total 
average mcome for the same period was Bs. 1,492, and the 
expenditure Bs 1,232 The latter was chiefly devoted to the 
mamtenancB of the local police force, Rs 630, to conservancy, 
Bs 216, and to minor improvements, Bs 233 

NAGAB, Bar^na Naqab East, Tah^l Bastx 
The capital of the pargana is a village of great antiquity 
aitooted in tappa Haveli Kagar, in 26° 43' N and 82° 40' E , 
on the west side of the road from Basti to Tanda m Eyzabod, at 
« distance of five miles from the district headquarters To the 
west of the viUi^ stretches the large lake known as the Chondo 
Tal, funooB for its fishing and shooting Nagac stands on a 
raised site, and an attempt was once made to prove that it was 
the birthplace of Gautama Buddha, and though this has loi^ 
been discredited, the old mound stiU Avaits ezploiaticni IVom 
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the foorteenldt oestory the place became the lida.dqitarten of the 
Gaatam Bajae, Iho remains of ivfaose castle are still to be eean 
bat m 1858 the last Baja died a rebel and his property wu forfeited 
and given to the Baja of Bansi Xagar possesses an nppec 
primary acho<d, a oattle>ponnd dating from 1898, and a floundb* 
mg laear zn a hzch markets aze Iteld tirzce a week. Ike popnlatzoiz 
in 1872 numbered 2,054 porBons, and bv the last census the total 
had risen to 2,551, of whom 448 were Masabnans , the prevailing 
castes are Banias, Brahmans, and Chams 

NAQAR EAST Pargarui, Tahs'd BasTr 
This small pargana forms the south-western portion of the 
tahsil. It 18 bounded on the north and north east by the Kuwana 
and its affluent the Rawai, ou the east by pargana Mahuli West, 
on the west by Ni^ar West, and on the south by the Ghagrai, 
whieh sejMiratos it from the Fyzabad district Like Kagar West, 
the pqrgana is divided into two halves by the Manwar, which 
flows through the centre. To the south of this stream are the 
Inyo tapipas of Kalwari and Kanela, and to the north are the 
tappasofHaveliNagar Ihlai, Pipra,Eurha, and Dobakhra The 
toml area of the paigana in 1905 was 61,445 ao'ws or 96 square 
miles, but this is liable to vary from time to tune by reason 
of the action of the Ghagra in tappa Kalwari 

In addition to the nvers already mentioned, theie is the 
Maohboi, which falls into the great lake known as the Chando 
Tal from pazgana Nagar West, and the Oauria, by means of 
which the surplus waters of the lake find their way into the 
Manwar There are many other sheets of water m the pargana, ihe 
largest bemg the Som Tal on the eastern borders of tappa Kanela. 
In its general oonfignrabon the pargana resembles Nagar West, 
bemg a comparatively level plain with a gentle slope towards 
the south-east. Along the Ghagra there is a low4ymg bdt ol 
aUuvial laud, bounded by an irregularly-defined high bank which 
follows a line drawn eastwards from the north of the Chando TaL 
This tract u generally of a good description, though as a wbole 
tiie pargana is mferior to ita neighboura. The soil is a greyish 
iMm, consisting of clay rnumd with nver sand, and though the 
feoport&on of the latter u sometimes high the land m sddoA 
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uiprodoetive , it ib easily iroriced and suitable for every kind of 
crop, while facilities for irrigation are abundant. Along the high 
bank, however, whioh fenns the edge of the upland, the soil w 
sandy and poor, the crops bemg generally of an inferior descrip- 
tion Ttu strip of undulating land is more extensive in Nagar 
East tiian elsewhere, occupying the greater portion of the north- 
ern tappas , but its poverty is only comparative, and in most 
places the sand closely lesemblM a light loam According to the 
survey returns over 60 per cent, of the total area consists of loam, 
while the remainder is clay and sand m about cq^ual propoxuions 
the conventional cJossidcation of the settlement J5 per cent, 
was returned as go%nd, do per cent as nisyana, and 40 per cent 
as pato, the proportion of goind bemg unusually small In the 
Pipra and Kurha tappas there is a still largo area of jungle, which 
the worthlessness of the sod has hidierto savod from cLarauce, 
and there are whole villages in which the mahiia trees supply 
almost the sole produce The best portions of the upland are to 
be found in Kurha and Dobakhra, the o^tre of each tappa being 
occupied by a fertile hollow with a good consistent soil 

At the time of the last settlement the cultivated area was 
41,9^ acres, while 11,984 acres bore a double orop In 1905 
^e former area had increased to 41,689 acres or 67 8 per cent, 
of the whole, and the dofaah area had risen to 14,980 acres It 
should be noted that the southern portion is in every year liable 
to floods, so that the khar%f harvest is constantly precarious, but 
the waters subside m tune for the mbi> sowings for which ktbla 
preparation is required owing to the nature of the soiL Of the 
renuiuimg area 12,243 a'^res are returned as culturabla waste, 
inoittdmg 2,738 acres undm- groies, and 7,513 acres as barren, 
though of this more than half is under water, and the bulk of the 
remainder is occupied by sites and roads, the actually uncoltor- 
able area being only 945 acres At the time of the survey 55 5 
per cent, of the cultivation was irrigated, but the amount vanes 
with tile nature of the season. Wells are the chief source of 
•u^^y, though the natund reservoirs are employed to a oonsi- 
dsral^ sactent and some use is made of the small streams. Iks 
'the low Isnds water u everywhere near the surface, and no diffi- 
culty u ezpenenoed in tiie oonstmotion of wells and tanks , hut 
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in ihe sandy tract to the north wells are few and the land is less 
seoure against prolonged delay m the advent of the monsoon or 
an early cessation of the rains Unprotected wells can hardly 
be made in this part of the pargana, and in no case last long, 
while the supply of water is generally scanty The principal crop 
IS early rice^ followed by o/rhar and barley Maize is cultivated 
in the alluvial lands along the Ghagra^ and other important 
staples are wheat, peas, and or wheat mixed with bailey, 

while sugarcane and opium are fairly well represented 

Among the cultivating castes Brahmans laigely preponder- 
ate, and after them come Rajputs, Ahiis, Eurmis, and Chamars 
The Kuxmis and Ahirs are husbandmen of a high order, but are 
not so skilled as tho Koeris, who have, however, only a small 
number of holdmgs. As is tho case throughout the south of the 
district, the area in the possession of each cultiiator is very 
small, averaging only 1 25 acres, this, too, incladeB the proprie- 
tary holdings, which are very numerous and are sometimes largo, 
being fcequantly extended at the expense of the occupancy 
tenants The rents are much the same as in pargana Basil £aat^ 
but are exceptionally low in the allu\ial lands of tappa Kalwarn 
The revenue demand at 8uecc»Bi\e setUemonte will be found in 
the appendix * At the last settlement a lai^ eidiancement was 
taken, but the revenue was less than 45 per cent of the assets, 
and gave an average incidence of Re 1 13-5 per acre of culti- 
vation There are 11 alluvud maAaJs along the Ghagra subject 
to a quinquennial revision of sottlemeut 

At the present tune the pargana contains 322 villages, and 
of these 78 are held by smgle proprietors, 63 are joint zatM/Or^ 
dart, two are perfect, and 187 imperfect •pattidaT%, while the 
renaming two are hhaxyachara Ten villages are inthe possea- 
•lon of bwtvi under-propnetoTS Till the mutiny almost the 
Irlude pargana was owned by the Gautam Rajputs, headed by the 
Raja of Ni^t, and thu clan had remained m undisturbed pos- 
aessiou since the 14th century The estate of the Nsgar Raja 
was confiscated for his rebellion and bestowed on the Raja of 
Bansi, who holds about 11,000 acres Twelve villages formerly 
belonging to the Pipra Gautama were given to Mr Cooke of 


* Apfeadix, Tsblss IX sal X. 
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Baati, compTiBing nearly 7,000 aoree , bat apart from these the 
QaatamB still hold much cd the land, especially in Fipra, Kalwan, 
iDobakhra, and Kanela, holding over 10,000 asres, and paying a 
revenue of lis 11,600 The most promineiit member of the clan 
18 Babn Bam Bakhsh Singh of Pipra 

The population of Nagar East at the last eensas numbered 
66,507, of whom 45,102 were Hindus, 20,400 Husalmans, and 
five of other religions The total was shghtly loss than that cd 
1891, when it amounted to 66,563, but the density averages 753 
to the square mile, and is quite as much as tho soil can bear 
There are no fewer than 460 inhabited sites, but none are of any 
size Kalwan indeed is a very large villi^, and so is N^ar 
itself, but m each instance the place consists of a collection of 
scattered hamlets, besides these, Fipra and Baha'lurpnr alone 
contain over a thousand inhabitants Markets ore held at these 
plaees and a few others the trade is chiefly in gram, but there is 
some commerce m cloth, spices, tobacco, cotton, copper and brass 
utensils The only memufactuies ore cotton-weaving and cotton- 
prmting at Bahadnrpnr, the pnnters also prepare chintz and gilt 
cloths, which are sold not only m this district, but also in NepaL 
Means of communication arc fair Through the extreme north 
paraes the provincial road from Basil to F^zabad, and from 
thence a branch runs south through jClfagar and Kalwan to tho 
Tanda ferry over the Ghagra. It is crossed at Kalwan by the 
unmetalled road running throughout the south of the distnot 
parallel to the Ghagra 


INAGAB "WEST Pa/rgana, Tahsil Habaita 
This pargana occupies the south-eastern portion of the tahsil, 
extending from Basti West on the north to the river Ghagra on 
the south To the west lies pargana Amorha, and to tho east 
pargana Nagar East and the Basti tahsiL The tract is of no 
great size, and m 1905 had an area of 72,326 acras or 113 square 
imlftR This figure is liable to variation from tune to tune owing 
to tbs action ^ the Ghagra, and has moreased by a thousand 
acres since the survey 

T.ilra Amorha, the pargana falls into three natural divisions. 
In the south are the tappas Up and Manworpaia lying m the 
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sUnviat belt along the Ghagra, m which the eoil xe a l^t aai 
fwlile loam with abnudaut faoilikiee for irrigation, water beoi^ 
near the surface and wells easy to conatmofc The northern haU 
compriBOB the three tappaa of Kawai, Khuriar, and Ganeafapur 
Through the first of these, forming the high bank of the M anwar, 
nms a strip of poor and sandy aoil, in which means of irrigation 
are deficient, as wells are very difficult to construct and last but 
a short time The northern portion belongs to the central plain 
and has a good loam soil of a consistent character Besides die 
Manwar, the nvers of the pargana include the Mschhoi, which 
rises in the east of Amorha and passes throng^ Nawax and 
Khoriar to fall into the Chando Tal m poigmia Xagar East, 
the Bawai, which for some distance forms the northern boundary 
and then cuts through Ganeshpur to join the Kuwana , and the 
Majhora, another affluent (d the Kuwaua, which for a few 
skirts the northern border The surface is farther broken by 
several lakes and jkxlt of which the largest is the Madm Tal m 
tappa Khoriar According to the survey figuies 82 per cent, of 
the soil consists of loam, eight per cent, of clay, and the remainder 
of sandy bhw , while the conventional classification of the settle- 
ment gave 20 per cemt ffoindj 44 per cent 28 per oent 

pafo and eight per cent dry bhur, which was made into a separate 
oucle. 

The cultivated area at the time of the settlement wag 40,353 
acres, and has since increased In 1905 there was, it is true, a 
slight decline, the total being 4,875 aores or 67 4 per cent, of the 
whole, but the reduction was temporal y and due to floods in the 
lowlands near the Ghagra Of ^le remaining area 15,786 aores, 
inolnding 2,209 acres under groves, were classed as oulturable , 
and 7,788 acres as barren, though of this only 2,164 are properly 
unenltarable, the rest being aitiier under water or occupied by 
buildings, roads, and the like The pargana as a whole i« 
admirably supplied wi^ means of irngakon, and over 60 per want , 
of the cultivated area can be watered when required Wells fons 
the chief source supply, but the jhifo and tanks are of oonrider* 
able value, and a small amount of land is watered from the 
■traoms. 'nw wea tdOad in the than/ is about the same as that 
r— rv ed for the rob* hweai^ bit the pyopovltou of good ei^ m 
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lower tbas m other parts of the tahuL Sarly rice is the chief 
jUUnn/ staple, and with jarhctn oooapies one &ird oi the area 
sown Wheat u the principal rabi crop, bat is not grown eo 
extensively as m Amorha. Peas oocvpy an almost equal area, 
and then come barley and poppy, the lattM' being especially valu- 
able Suga'oane u grown along the Ghagra without imgatimi, 
bnt IB liable to be spoilt by floods daring the rams , and of the 
remaining crops mention need only be made of urhar, whioh is 
cultii ated to an unusual extenh The land bearing a double crop 
amounted to 19,445 acres in 1905> and has largely increased since 
the settlement. 

At the census of 1891 the population numbered 77,246, but 
at the last enumeration the total had decreased to 74,238, of 
\riiom 68,303 were Hindus and 5,935 Musalmans, the latter being 
comparatively scarce The pec^le are almost enturely agricul- 
tural, and less than five thousand persons are engaged m other 
pursuits There are 461 inhabited sites, and the average density 
is 657 to the square mile The only place of any sise in the 
pargana is Ganeshpnr, which has been separately described , four 
other villages have populations exceeding <nie thousand, the 
chief being U]i and Ojhaganj, bnt neither possesses any impox^^ 
ance. 

Hie revenue demand at successive settlements will be found 
in the appendix * At the last assessment an enbanemnent of 35 
per cent, was taken, but even so the revenue was light, as it 
repcesented little mnee than 41 pec cent, of the aaaats, end ^ve 
an incidence of Rs 1-124) per acre of cultivation The rent rates 
accepted at the settlement varied from Rs 2-2-0 for the worst 
palo to Bs 7-2-0 for the best go%nd, while a special rate of 
Bs 1-7-0 was allowed for the small area of dry The revenue 

is liable to fluctuation, owing to the presence of 20 allnvial mahala 
along the Ghagra, which come up for revision every five yeara. 
Ilhe chief reason for the exceptionally low proportvni of the 
assets taken is that 26 villages, mostly m tappa Ganeshpnr, are 
pmitanently settled and are held on a small quit-rent by a 
MoBalman family still known as the Pindans, to whom referenoe 
has been, made in the artufle on Gbneshpur and m Chapter HL 

* Af jH eiL i, Table 13L ^ 
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Kext to them the largest proprietor is the Baja of Bansi, whose 
predecessor was rewarded with the oonfisoated estate of the Ghbatam 
Baja of Nagar He holds 12,110 acres, and apart from these 
there are few properties any sise The chief belong to the Ojha 
Braiunans of Bajanli and the Gautams of TJji, but m most cases 
the pTOpnetora are members of coparcenary bodies of Bajpnts or 
Brahmans owning a few villages and living by their farming 
rather than by their rents At the present time, out of a tottd 
of 350 villages, 72 are held by single proprietors, 57 in joint 
eomintfart, four in perfect, and 217 m imperfect, fatt\daT% 
tenure The under proprietaiy right known as hvrt occurs in 86 
villages 

Brahmans also head the list of cultivators, though a good 
deal of their cultivation is proprietary, and the same remark 
applies to the liajputB, who are third on the list The chief castes 
among the tenants proper are Kurmis, Ahirs, Ghamars, Koens, 
and Kahars At the settlement 11,266 acres were cultivated by 
the owners, and 37,865 acres by tenants, but since then the occupancy 
area has decreased by more than three thousand acres, resulting 
in a proportionate increase of kh/udhaaht , a similar phenomenon 
having been observed in Amorha and indeed m every part of the 
district 

Means of communication are on the whole good. Through 
the north of the tract passes the provincial highway from Gorakhpur 
to Basil and Fysabad, and at Captainganj, the old headquarters 
of the tahsil, it is crossed by an unmet^led road leading from 
Tmioh station on the railway to join a similar road, which passes 
through the south of the pargana parallel to the Ghagra, near 
Dubaulia in Amorha. There is also some traffic on the Ghagra 
and Euwana ruers, while eien tho Manwar is na\igable during 
the rains The trade of the pargana is practically confined to 
grain, and there are no manufactures of any note , markets are 
held in several villages, though that at Qaneshpur alone possesses 
any importance. 

Hie pargana has no history of its own, at any rate apart 
from Nagar East It formed part of the Gautam pnnoipahty, 
which contmued till the mutiny, when the rebellion of the Baja 
lest him hu title and eetatee XhaflpviBioii of the old pargana 
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into two portions datea only from the formation of the present 
distnot. 


VAP-TTATTrAj FfM-gamcL Babsi EaBT, Tah»\l Bakbi 
Kaxkatha is practically a suburb of Bansi, but stands on the 
north or opposite bank of the Bapti, in 27° 11' N and 82° 56' E , 
and IS included in tappa Chanr It forms by itself a township 
of considerable size, the population, which in 1872 numbered 
3,808 souls, having risen by the last census to 4,964, of whom 1,452 
were Musalmans Ajcoess to ^arkatha is obtained by moans of 
a ferry from Bansi, while the roads from Biskohar, Chilia and 
Uska here converge. The village, which covers 1,564 acres and 
18 a i^uable property with an annual rental of Bs 3,441, forms 
part of the revenue-free namk/our of the Bonsi estate The Baja 
has his residence here, the transfer from Bansi having taken place 
about 1760, when the old castlo at Bansi was deserted on account, 
it 18 said, of the malevolent ghost of a Brahman The new house 
consisted at first of a mud-built quadrangle with two storeyed 
towers of the s^ne material at the corners. Subsequently bnck 
was substituted for mud, and a second storey has been added 
The big quadrangle contains a fine display of elephants, horses, 
wild ammitilH and birds Markets are held weekly in 27arkatha, 
the bazar being known as Lalganj 

NAtJGABH, Pargana Bassi East, Tahsil Baksi 
An important market which has been developed by the 
European proprietors of the Birdpur estate in the north of the 
Bansi tahsiL The bazar belongs to tappa Ghaus and lies on the 
bank of the Jamuwar, m 27° 17' N and 83° 6' E and is traversed 
by the metalled road from Uska to Birdpur Close by is a 
station on the new line from Uska to Tulsipur, the constru&<- 
tion (tf whiofa has greatly benefited the place It is now a much 
frequented entiepAt for the Nepal trade, most of which favours 
this route and is here registered , the traffic is mainly in nee and 
othw grams The fine bridge which formerly earned the road 
over the nver was unfortunatdy washed away in the heavy floods 
of which also burst the embankment on the west of the bazar 

and did much damage. The bazar has been rGst<H:ed, and u now 
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as AonnBhing os ever, bat the bridge has not yet been rebuilt. 
Naagarh posaeasea a large upper primary school, and a combined 
post and telegraj^ office The market lies in Birdpur Grant 
XIV, which at the lost cenaua contained 2,933 inhabitants, 
including 1,102 Mnaalmans and a large number of Kurmia , the 
area la 2,117 acres and the soil is well suited for the cultivation 
of jarhan nee while the orops are protected by the excellent 
system of canals de\ eloped by the estate 

FAIXAUIilA Pargana Basti West, Tahed HaBAna 

A vill^e of tappa Katanpur, lying in 26° 52^ N and 82^ 
32' £ , on the uometalled road leading from Bikramjot to Kothila, 
at a distance of six miles north from Haraiya and acme 14 miles 
north-west from the district headquarters Faikaulia lies on the 
south Side of the road, and the village lands extend to the right 
bank of the Bawai, while on the south they ore bounded by a 
depression known as the £a<4onjha Thl The Bawai is a small 
Btream, but is liable to swell suddenly during the rains, rendering 
the cultiiation m its neighbourhood somewhat precanous , the 
more so, as the land along its banks is affected by reh Only 259 
acres are cultiva ed out of a total area of 742 acres , the pro- 
pnotors, a coparcenary body of Snrajbansi Fajputs, keep moat of 
the land in them own hands The population at the last oensus 
numbered 622 souls, including 45 Musalmans The village only 
deserves mention as containing a police station, a branch post- 
office, and a cattle-ponnd There is no trade or market, although 
in 1813 Buchanan described Faikaulia as the only place m the 
pargaua besides Basti that could be caBed a town. Near the 
Tillage, about two miles to the north, is the Bhuila TaJ, on the 
banka of which is a senes of Buddhist nuns, for some tune 
supposed to mark the site of the ancient Kapilavaatn. 

PARASRAMFUB, Pargana Auobba, Tahad Habaita. 

A small village of tappa Bangaon, lying in 26° 54' N and 
82° 21' £ , at a distance of nine miles from Amorha and 82 
miles west from tiie distnct headquarters It Les off the road in 
an agricultural tract, and is only noticeable as being the 
headquarters a police circle whidi extends to the Gonda 
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border Besides the thana^ the place contains a post-office, a 
cattle poaud established in 1891, and a lower prunarj school. 
The population at tlia last census numbered 463 persons, includ- 
ing 43 hluBalmans and a large number of Xurmis The village 
has an area of 335 acres, of which about 260 are cultivated, and 
18 assessed at Rs 504, the proprietors being a body of Surajbansi 
Rajputs 

R ISLLPUR, Pargana Rasulpitb, TvJtsxl DoMABiaGAWJ 
The place which gives its name to the pargana is a small 
village l>uig in 27® 11' N and 82° 42' E , on the right or south 
bank of the Rapti, at a distance of four miles cast from 
Domariaganj The place is of no importance, lla^ mg at the last 
census a population of 471 persons, of whom 326 were Musalmans 
It belongs to the tappa of Halaur, and, os its name implies, is of 
Musalman origin , but nothing is known of the date of its 
-fouwlatiou or of its early history The pargana was known as 
Rosulpur before the days of Akbar, and the old Xalhans 
principality bore the same name Tho village was presumably 
the seat of the Kalhans Rajas till their expulsion by Raja Rom 
fiingh of Bansi, and has since dropped into insignificance. A 
■mall market is held hoie weekly on Mondays 

RASULPUB JWpuTM?, Taka'll Domabiag^vj 
T his pargana forms the southern and larger portion of the 
taJiRil, being bounded on the north by Bansi West, from which it 
M separated by the Parasi and Akrari rivers, on the east by 
Bansi East, on the south by Maghar West, Basti Fast, and for a 
abort distance by Basti West, while to tba west lies the Gonda 
district, the boundary being formed partly by the Rapti and its 
tributary the Suwawan, and partly by the Kuwana Tho pargana 
Knji a total area of 211,884 acres or 332 square miles It is 
subdivided into eight tappas. Korth of the Rapti lie Awainia 
and Xarhi, and to the south of that river are Sehari, Bhanpur, 
Halaur, Sagara, Ghhapia and Adampur 

The Rapti is the principal river of the tract. First touching 
the distnct near Smgarjot, it thence flows soutfiwards with a 
▼exy tortuous course as far as its junction witJi tiie Suwawan 
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max BithanA, from that pomt it toms eaat and generally 
maintains that direotion tfaroi^h the pargana till its entry into 
Bansi East. Hie cotintary to the north is drained by the Faraai, 
Akrari, and a few^ sabordinate streams, snoh as the Sohirwa in 
tappa Earhi. The land south of the Bapti lies cdmost wholly 
beyond its luflaence, owing to the presence of a high bank The 
drainage is effected by the Knwana and its affluents, of which 
the chief are the Bihawar and ^itn, the Garehia^ which nses 
in tappa Sagara and 18 besre an ill-defined and sluggish stream, 
and the Ami, which rises near Halaur, and after flowing through 
Bagara separates this pargana from Bansi East for a few mil», 
before passing into Msghar West Besides the nvers, there is 
a great number of lakes and jhila, many of considerable size 
North of the Bapti, m tappa Awaima, are the large Leond, 
Inawar, and Asarhi Tals, as w^ as the Phalphali, the Eeonhut^ 
and the many naakhana along the Bapti , and m Karhi the chief 
IS thatof PempoT, in which the Akrari takes its nse South of the 
m er, the largest is the Pathra Tal, lying partly in this pargana 
and partly in Bansi East, while several others of less importanoe 
are to be found in different parts Thus in Sagara there are 
the considerable Jukhaila and I^pargaddi jhila, m Obhapia 
those of Piprahia and Banandhia , and m i^anpar the chi^ are 
the Atana and Narhana Tals, and a jhil at Puraina near Bhan- 
pnr itself The pargana is well wooded, but can boast no nearer 
approach to forest tluin the stretch of scrub jungle which fringes 
the Kuwana 

Hie country norih of the Hapti difflns very greatly from 
that to the south. The soil olos^y resembles that of Bansi West, 
and most of Awauua is given over to non cultivation, forming 
part of one of the largest and most unporiant yarhan<^rowing 
areas in the district Karhi also contains a large ^arhan traot^ 
bat it lies higher and the r ala cultivation predominates, formerly 
tiieie was a large extant of jungle, and considerable patches of 
sai and ma^tta trees remain The soil is mainly a good and 
ferble loam, stifFemiig into clay in the depressions Parallel to 
the Bapti runs a zone of inferior land, where the drainage is 
too rapid for jwhan cultivation, the soil is often full of re%, 
fUld the mbt IS generally poor South of this and sloi^ tihs 
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Bapti lies a raised bank of fertile bhat soil, broken by numerotu 
old channeLs ofibe river in the form of noAAkhww or narrow 
winding jhUs In some places the nver has cut throngh the high 
bank to the lower land behind it, so that it is bordered by stiff 
rice ground instead of the usual hhat , and at these points the 
flood Waters often find an entrance into the interior, where they 
fill the large lal^s and thus ensure a full supply of water for the 
ytirham., though m the north-west they are apt to do more harm 
than good. 

Booth of the Hapti runs a similar line of hhat Tillages 
in ihe Bhanpur, Halaur, and Sagara tappas Here the soil is 
perhaps the most fertile m the district, prodoemg magnificent 
ra&i crops with little or no irrigation, and being in most places 
sufficiently raised above the flood level to produce a good khar^f 
as welL This hhat tract is bounded by the high bank, beyond 
which lies the uparhar or central upland plain. The bank 
follows roughly (he line of the road from Domariagan] to Bansi, 
and on the ndge the soil is poor, often infected with rek, and the 
villages of this zone contain large areas in which early nee 
u the only crop South of this is an extensive tract of stiff 
soil extending through Bhanpur to the northern border of Adam- 
pur and including the south-east of Halaur and the north-east 
comer of Ghhapia In the northern part of this tract the Ami 
takes its nse, and nee is the chief staple, but farther south tho 
land 16 higher and jarhan alternates with good wheat-growing 
country Hus stiff soil gives place to a fine loam, extending 
(dirongh Adampur, Chhapia and Sagara, but the southern portion 
of the last lappa contains a very stiff clay soil in which nee 
IS the chief crop and the rab% is extrem^y poor The only 
remaining tract is that idong the Kuwana, where the land is some- 
what to the Bapti hhat, though more undulating and infe- 

nor, it was formerly covered with forest, and its reclamation 
is comparatively recent Taking the pargana as a whole, it 
appears from the survey returns that about 51 per cent of the area 
Iw* a loam soil, while 4B per cent is clay, the latter being an 
ojonsually high proportion 

At ffie time of the last settlement the cultivated area was 
150^28 acres, and smoe that time there has been a considerable 
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increaae. In 1905 it amounted to 158,171 acres or 74 6 per cent, 
of the whole, while 54,645 acres bore two crops in tte year Of the 
remaining area, 20,378 acres were returned as barren, though 
all but 1,000 acres were under water or occupied by village sites, 
roads, and the like , and 33,335 acres as culturable waste, luclud-- 
ing 5,8 Ji acres under groves la ordinary years about 40 per 
cant of the cultivated area is irrigated, though the proportion 
vanes vrah. the season and can be largely expanded when ueces- 
sar} , as wells are easy to construct on account of the height of the 
water levd Tanl s and ponds form the chief source of supply, 
the wells being usually loserve i for poppy and sugarcane The 
kharxf IS the more important harvest, and nearly 90 per cent, 
of the area sown is taken up by nee, tho transplanted ja/rhan 
prevailing m the north and the early \ariety m tho south 
The only other khartf crops of importance are sugarcane and 
arhar Wheat is the pnncipal raby crop, followed by peas, 
oilseeds, gujay, barley and poppy 

Amoi^ the cultivating classes Muhammadans, chiefly of low 
caste, take the lead, and os agriculturists they attain a high 
standard of hnsbondry Jli'ahmans follow close, bat many of 
their holdings are proprietary, and the same tendency may be 
observed here as elsewhere to increase the khudMaaht area at the 
expose of occupancy tenants The superior classes of husband- 
men, such as Enrmis, Ahirs, Chamars, and Eoeris, also occur m 
fair numbers Bents are usually paid at a fixed rate per bighctt 
but the halhcmdx system, which is common m Bausi West, also 
makes its aj^earance in this pargana At the last settlement the 
accepted rent rates ranged from Bs 2-4-0 for the inforior grades 
of pUo to Bs 6-14-0 per acre of the best govn/A The revenue 
demand of ea'*h successive revision will be found in the appendix, 
and also that f (» the lost year of record * Although an enhance- 
ment of 45 per cent was taken ^ the last settlement, the 
initial incidence was only Be 1-9-0 per acre of cultivation, and 
the proportion of ^ assessable assets was only 44 per cent , 
while ai the present time it is decidedly lower, owing to the 
general nse in rents The revenue demand is liable to consider- 
able variations from tune to tune, by reason of the large 
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ntimber of alluvial mahala on the Bapti which are subject to 
quinquemiial revision of a^aoBsment 

Ab 16 the case throughout the northern the popular 

tion has increased rapidly of late years The latest enumeration 
was that of 1901^ and then the pargana showed an inorease of 
S,555 on the previous total, the number of inhabitants being 
210,074, of whom 168,182 were £Gndus, 51,876 Musalmans and 
16 of other religions There are 726 villages, but none are of 
any size, the largest being Halaur with 1,928 inhabitants 
Some 20 others contain a population exceeding one thousand, 
but in almost every case they consist merely of a collection of 
small hamlets Domariaganj, the tahail headquarters, is the only 
market of importance, much of the trade with Nawabgau] in 
Gonda passing through it, bat tbeie are several small bazars for 
the disposal of country produce Means of communication are 
distinctly poor The Bapti and Kuwana s^e navigable, but are 
little used, and there are no metalled roads £ven the mam road 
from Basti to Demariaganj and the Nepal frontier is unmetalled, 
and IS in part submerged durmg the rains From Domanagani 
branch roods lead to Bansi, Biskobar, and Nawabganj, while a 
similar road runs east from Bhanpur to Bndhauli and MehndawaL 
In early days the northern portion of the pargana was 
included in the Solan khi domain of Kathela, and the south half 
was held by a branch of the Balhans, whose principality was 
known as Basulpnr Ghaus Both of those were m the course of 
time overthrown by the Sarnet Kajas of Bansi, whose clesoondaut 
still holds the laigesb estate in the pargana, including 31 revenue^ 
free villages Altogether, Brahmans and Bajpnts own by far the 
greater proportion of the land, and next to thorn come Ba} asths, 
their chief estate being that of Deipar Other proprietors of note 
are the Fandes of Gadawar, the Sarnets of Bhanpur, the Bamas 
of Barhni, and the Musalmans of Qadirabad The different 
forms of proprietary tenure occur in much the same proportion 
as elsewhere 51 vill^es are held by single owners, 96 are joint 
samvndan, and the rest are imperfect excluding the 31 

revenue-free villages In 38 Tiwihals the hw*{ form of nnder- 
propnetary tenure is to be found, such holdings being derived in 
most instaaoes from former Bajas of Bansi 
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BUDHAUIilj Pargana Maqhab West, Tahvil Basti 
Thu large village hes m Uia tappa of the same name, m 27^ 
N and 82° 48' £L, on the east aide of the metalled road from 
Basti to Bausi, at a distanoe of 13 miles from the latter and 19 
mdes from the district headquarterB North of the village an 
nmnetalled branch takes off from the mam road, leading to 
Mehndawal , and to the west a second branch nms to Bhanpnr 
At the junction of the latter with the mam road there is a polioe- 
Btation, a cattle-ponnd, and an inspection bungalow In the 
Village Itself are to be found a post-office and a middlo \ernaian~ 
lar school Well attended markets are held weekly on Sundays 
The population, which in 1872 numbered 2,092 persons, had risen 
at the last census to 2,671, of whom 203 were Musalmans , while 
Bajputs, Brahmans, Banias and Chamars constitute the bulk of 
the Hindu community 

Budhauh u the chief village of a tract known as the Bajhera, 
which Was granted to the ancestors of the present owners by their 
relative, tho Sarnct Raja of Bansi. The Bajhera u chiefly nee 
lend, and the country round Rudhaub lies low, its proximity to 
the Am i rendering it liable to be submerged during the rams 
The village itself has an area of 1,792 acres, and of this little more 
than 1,000 acres u under oulti% ation, the revenue demand bemg 
Kb. 1,508 Much of the land is tilled by the proprietors, at present 
represented by Bhaiya Jai Lai Singh, an honorary magistrate, 
who owns 4,565 acres , Bhaiya Mahadeo Prasad Smgh, who bolds 
4,338 acres , and Bhaiya Badn Prasad Smgh, who resides at 
Athdoma and owns 8,572 acres in this pargana The Babus are 
snlortunatoly at variance among themselves, and ore more con- 
cerned with their own disputes than with the welfare of their 
tenants , and probably to tbis cause may be attributed the fact 
that Budhauli is one of the dirtiest villages m the dutrict 

BHOHBATGANJ, Pargana Bsjrai East, Sanbi 

The name given to a bazar erected and developed by Babu 
Sidirat Bm^ of Chandapar The latter is a viUage of tappa 
Baihon, and stands m 27° 24' N and 82° 58' E , at a distance 
of five miles south of the Nepal frontier and four miles from 
Chiba poliocHStatioD, os the road from that place to IBiekahn* 
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Gliaiidapar at the last oensas contained 915 inhabitants, mnlnd ing 
216 Mnsalmans and a number of Baniaa Profiting b} tbe 
example of his European neighbours, Babu Shohrat Singh a few 
years ago established a bazar which bide fair to become one of the 
most important markets m the district, and this importance will be 
greatly enhanced by tbe construction of the new line from Uska to 
Iktlmpur, on whioh there is a station known as Shohratganj, a short 
distance to the south of Chandapar, m the village of Karankoh The 
traffic in gram is oonaiderable, especially m noe, which u brought 
hither from the neighbouring villages and from Nepal The pro- 
pnotor has been the first to introduce into the district machinery 
for oil pressing and for husking noe. He has erected a dispensary 
and an mspeotion bungalow at his own cost The place also 
possesses a p 08 tr<»£Bce and a fionrishing upper primary sdiooL 

SONHAN, tide KOTHILA 

TAMA, Parffana Maghab East, Shhetl Khalilabad 

The village of Tama gives its name to a tappa of pargana Mahxdi 
East, but the greater part of it belongs to tappa Haveh. South of 
pargana Haghar East The former portion is very msignificant, 
having a population of 92 souls only , but that in Maghar is larger, 
containmg at the last census 422 inhabitants Tama lies m 26^ 
42' N and 83° 2' E , some six miles south of Ehalilabad and 25 
miles from Basti, a short distance to the east of the road from 
KhaUlabad to Chhapra<ghat The place is only noticeable as 
bemg the site of a large fair, which takes place on the Sheoratn 
festival m the month of Fhagun, and is attended by some 30,000 
persons The assemblage is m honour of Mahadeo, to whose 
hngcim is attritiuted a miraculous origin, the story going that 
many centuries ago it suddenly sprang up in the forest near the 
village It was there discovered by herdsmen and has smce been 
an object of peculiar sanctity , for a long time it stood in the 
open, surrounded by a plinth, but eventually one of the Bansi 
Eajas erected a temple over it, at tbe same time excavating a 
well and a large with a flight of atone steps He elso planted 
amangogrove^ and placed some Qoahains of Unanla in Gorakh- 
pur in charge, giving them the revenue-free grant of the whole 
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Village Thoy conkuued to bold Tama nntaxed tiU 1638, when 
the grant wae resaiaed and tha Qoahaina almitted to engage {or the 
revenue There is an aided sohool here, but nothing else of any 
importance 

TILAKPUR, Pargawi Baisisi West, Ta^ad Dohabiagianj 
A small village of tappa Budhi in the west of the pargana, 
lying m latitude 27^ 20' N and longitude 82° 35' £ , some 
three miles to the south-east of Biskohar, about eight miles from 
Domariaganj, and forty miles from the district headquarters 
The place merely deserves mention as the headquarters of a police 
circle, and is otherwise quite insignificant There is neither 
school nor market, and the neaiest post-office is at Biskohar 
The population at the last eensus numbered but 22G souls, of 
whom 108 were Musalmans The latter own the village, and 
cultivate one-third of the land, their profits are considerable, as 
the lent-roU is Rs 487 and the revenue Rs 186 


tJSKA, Pargawt Bastsi East, Tahail Bansi 
The name of Uska properly belongs to a village of tappa 
Untapar, on the east bank of the Bhamela, m 27° 12' K and 
83° S' E , but 18 now applied to the markets which have sprung 
up on the west bank in the villages of Parti, Rehra and Mughalha 
of tappa Xagwa. The market lies on the most important route 
from Nepal to Gorakhpur, and is built on the bank of a river 
whicb up to this point is navigable tbiougbont the yesir hlore* 
over, till recently Uska was the ueare^^t railway station to the 
Nepal border, and to these circumstancBS the place owed its g^at 
prosperity, being for many years the most important trade centre 
m the district The traffic has been somewhat diminished 
latterly by the extension of the railway to the bazars of Naingwh 
and Shohratgan], but the volume is still very considerable 
Hie exports and imports are the same as those enumerated 
in the article on Lotan, but Uska u specially remarkable as tiie 
centre to which gravitates most of the Nepalese mnstard and 
the TOTious fibre manufactures It has a large export trade, not 
only in the prodnoe of Nepal, but also in that of the Burrounding 
Brituh territory, consisting mainly of nnhoskad nee Till thd 


construotiou of Uie railway, the gram waa sent down the Dharaela 
and fiapti in boats to Barhaj m Gorakhpur, considerable ose is 
still made of the river, but the railway naturally catches the bulk 
of the traffic 

Uska lies at a distance of 46 miles from Basti and 14 miles 
from the tahsil headquarters A metallod road leals north to 
Kaugarh and Budpnr, and a branch from this goes to Kakrahi- 
ghat and Bansi. Xhe railway station is m the west of the town 
and close by, in the village of Parti, are the police-station, post 
and telegraph offices, the registration outpost, and an inspection 
bungalow There is also a middle TemacuJar schooL Markets 
are held twice a week m Uska proper and Behra, and weekly 
m Parti 

The bazar was first started by Mr Oelsen, a Dane, who 
obtained the Sohas Grant, about eighty years ago It was at one 
time suggested that the importance of the mart and the magnitude 
of its trade would justify the creation of a municipality and the 
imposition of an octroi tax It was decided, however, that in 
view of the nature of the trade, a tax which would tend to become 
a trmiBit duty would damage the prosperity of the place, and 
resort was therefore bad to section 66 of the Land Bevanue Act 
(XIX of 1873), whereby the Local Government was empowered to 
impose on the collection of sanotionod cesses such conditions 
as it thought fit regarding pohee, conservancy or other estab- 
hshmeiit connected with the bazar, on account of which the cesses 
were levied This power was used in the case of Uska, and 
smoe 1889 an annual income of Bs 2,200 has been thus obtamed 
It IS expended, as in the cose of ordinary Act XX towns, on 
watch and ward, conservancy, and minor local improvements 
At the census of 1872 the population of the combined area 
forming the town of Uska was 3,212 This rose to 5,079 at the 
next enumeration of 1881, and to 6,634 ten years later At the 
last census of 1601 the number of inhabitants was 6,718, of whom 
6,718 were Hindus, 990 Mnsalmans, and 10 of other religions. 
Banias are the prevailing Hindu caste. 
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•#» 

203 

18 463 

S4S 

4KIS-M 


16161 

436 

9 1 

1,899 


800 

14703 

4BS 

ISOMS 

IMB^ 

loos-or 

1907-CIS 

^9oe-o» 

190040 

ino-i^ 

1011 It 

UU.14 

V18-14 

tOlS-lfi 

noi^is 

1 

813 

17,289 

1 

469 

r 

9 

j 

i 

1 669 

1 

i 

i 

1 

808 

1 

10780 

1 

4« 

Jim 





























jLPmDi& 


M of BekodUtfim 


I<— 4 tacOin>AST 



\ ButiBuli 

( Maghar Weat 
DanisTiar Baaolpor 
««»3 

Banal Banai Baat 

Haraiya Amorha 
fSialilja- ( Manhar laat 
bad ( llanvii Eut 


Eaanlpur 


Bi 
1 
Ui 
H 

Ueh 
Hariharpor 

II -^fBIHABX 

Waaali „ 

Keotali 
Chaukhara 
^axkhoria 
Bhanpu » 

Bfaatpwan 
Sh^pni 
Tighm ghat 
Doman^ati] 
Lofafauli 
Kandi 
Bharantia 
Oadawmr 
Dhangarhwa 
Taraatki 
Jogia M 

Kariaalia 
Bargadna » 

Chhitaht 
BeWa D a 1 1 a 0 
Bakhah 
Bhanpav 

Tilgar» Ehuid 
Dbanahrl .. 
A] gaol 
Pipra 
Birpar 


Sikta w 

Kaitbaolta 

Firaila 

Karahia Sanghan 

Bi^ila 

Kohnda 

Kkarganla «. 

Jamwatia 
Qaura Baaar 


High School aided 
Uiddle Vemacnlax 
Ditto 
Ditt« 

Ditto 

Prmte Middle 
K)iiile TernMnlar 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Upper Primacy 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Pninaiy 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
















%txr 




£t«C of So^oo^ 1906«»((»iitiiULed). 


n — )pBUCL8T~(00ll<tlMIMl) 




Locality 


Avezajm 

lUuil 

tatguB 

Claaa 

attend 





aaoe 


f 

Ocdawsr 

Lover Primary 
Aaded 

Ditto 

89 



Bargadu 

B8 



Dhaoraltra 

Ditto 

S9 



Bhas^ija 

Ditto 

41 



Bitluria 

Ditto 

80 


Baiul(mr— feo»- ^ 

UaidKola 

ITDchdib 

Ditto 

Ditto 

82 

18 



Naedik 

Ditto 

26 



Kathantia Kialian 

Ditto 




Hajhftri 

Ditto 

23 



Jabjjwa ^ 

Lover Primary 

17 



Dei par 

Aided, gtrla 




Ditto 

H 

DomtrM 1 

L 

Bkdap&r 

Ditto 

IS 



Biakidiar „ 

Dopar Primary 

" 84 

MJ 


Kaiuwu 

Ditto 

46 


KhaniasB 

Ditto 

26 



Agya 

Lover E^imar; 

40 



Seun Kaph 

Ditto 

27 



Uhekabri 

Ditto 

84 



Aandabi 

Ditto 

21 


j 

Baiuk Weit •• 

Dbebarua 

Nagchaatt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

18 

10 


1 

Intva M 

Lover Primary^. 
Aided 

Ditto 

26 


1 

Uahdaiil 

18 



Ualliwar Boruia’ 

Ditto 

18 


1 

Budhi 

Ditto 

26 


1 

Patila 

Ditto 

28 



Semri Ehankot 

Ditto 

26 



ChhiUa 

Dbanmiafnarhwa 

Upper pFimaiy 
Ditto 

96 

78 


. 

Kainakhor 

Ditto 

66 



Tikvr 

Ditto 

7b 



Tandia 

Ditto 

68 



Deo» 

Ditto 

63 



y*«aarti ^ 

Ditto 

lU 



Sikltai 

Ditto 

116 



Chuidapaif 

Ditto » 

76 



Jiwa 

Sawada&d ^ 


42 

40 



Bndhanll Qaii 

Ditto 

84 



Oolraha ^ 

0Stto tM 

48 



Koria _ 

Ditto 

88 



Kabalaoi 

Ditto 

46 



Belva VahadevB 

Ditto 

46 



Jamimi Hakadawa 

Ditto «t 

88 



KaadraOmit 

Ditto M 

28 



AlidapnT 

Ihtfco ^ 

87 



Oafra 

Ditto 

82 

» 















ApFIorDIZ 



List of Schools, 1906~-(ooiilijaned) 


II — FBIKAST— 


Irixulity 


Biftayakpnt 


Antri Bam 
Bsnr Butt 
Kbutabnan ^ 

Bithw 

Chhitra 

Chill a ^ 

BhoUnngi Bosurg 
Bamaua Buzurg 
Bagantpni 

JamUjot 
Chitrapar 
Hithanl 
Kharcbanla 
Tilanli 1. 

hlaihwan m< 

Kaihi 
Hana^ot 
Gauban 
Fipri Bazar 
lAadhyanagar 
Chhitauiu Tiwari 
Earma 
Ahrauli Lala 
Karaanti 
Ditto 

Banal 
Paiubpnr 
Eithaiaa „ 

Netwar « 

Bamvanpnr 
flemzi N 

Bikn Bakhana 

CbbaoiU 

Aman 

Baghanan m 

Sikandarpaz 

Cbanri 

Dobanlta 4. 

Laobbmanpai 

Charkbari 

ilhadawal 

Khanuaria 

Belbharla m 

Bikrainjot 

Saynamganj 

Paiairampar 

Jitipar 


Lotrer Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Dppar Pnmary 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lover Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto w 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lover Primary 
Aided, girla 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 

Lover Primary 

Lover Pnmary 
Aided 
Ditto 

Upper Fnmaiy 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lover Primary.. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 




JloiXi JMthI 


WVfi 


IaM of 3o&oo2«, 190&~(eontu»ied) 


n.— ftnUBT— 


idlin. 

hrgmM* 

bMdilgr 

Claaa, 

ArofafO 





anoB 




Banjarto 

ITppeT Primary 

90 



Aidad. 





pmu 

Lower Pnman 






Aided. 







2S 




I DholMpnf 

Ditto 

£5 




> Knknba 

Ditto 

£8 




1 Banm Shnkal 


£8 



▲BOrkft— > 

Btedarta 

Ditto 

£0 



Bajvspar 

Piim ualk 

Ditto 

Ditto 

£0 

88 




IblMU 

Ditto 

£8 




, Itm 

Ditto 

16 





Lower Prinaty 

14 





Aidedr girli* 

£1 




1 Khanana 

Ditto 




1 Sikaadarpar 

Ihtto 

18 




' Dubanlw 

Ditto 

18 




' Thau 

Ditto 

14 




Birdx 

Lower Primary 

W 




Bharaafa tliafcvJ 

Ditto 

61 




Atr* 

Ditto 

44 

IfEuufa 

' 


M bn* Mac 

Ditto 

S8 



Oarba 

Ditto 

85 

piM) 


■Mil W«i 

KuM 

1 

Upper Primary 

43 




!Fesd«s 

Lower Pnmaiy 

S7 





Aided. 

88 




IfuMb* 

Ditto 




MauHcmagar 

Ditto 

£1 




Abbaipura 

Ditto 

£9 



/ 0»iiHb|w 

I X«ku 

Upver Primary 

81 



Ditto 

97 




Uii 

Lower Primary 

49 




, BiaM* 

Ditto 

65 




. Badour 

Ditto 

45 




Captajuganj 

Ditto 

40 



Kiig«r INat 

Labd^ 

Upper Frinaty 

£5 



BiaMdici 

Am^ 

Ditto 

80 




SaJaaU 

Lower Frimaiy 
Aided, 

Ditto 

£4 




Kalblnivrpiu 

80 




BItirafBt 

Ditto 

87 




Baaola 

I»tto 

flV 




TSpwUo 

Ditto 

18 


\ 


Fohbia 

Ditto 

40 


I 

BuuaMt 1 

BaMigliiMiA 

Upper Priaaary . 




Ibfeta 

Lomr Fnnary, 

11 

* 



1 gWa 



















txvU 


Lut of Schoola, 1906 — (eoatmued) 





At«»m 

t1itra£> 


fiaiti But— fcoiH 

eludtij 


Baati HodplSchool, 


Saltawa 
Bharmnti Babu 
Silian 
Urwara 
I>tlta 
Bamaja 
Majiiawa Itala 
Munlaoi^ 


Hagbar Wait 


Nagar Bart 


Mahflli Wut 


Kotbila 
Pam Jaf ar 
Pam La^gta 
Pafcn Jai 
Mankaara 

I liapii 

I Bhiria 
\ Sambbalpat 

/ I Hamnn'ingai)] 
OhoBiari 
Survar Kalan 
I, HannmaqgaBj 


Nagar 

[ Pipia Gtaatam 
Kaitha^la 
Babadaipar 
Ditta 

Kalwazl 

Itfaiwaiia 

SatiBUirear 
Sanya Baiatg 
dbaaapar 
Kachbarar; 

V Chakdaba 

ICabMA 

lAlgaaj 

Qaigbat 

Ehona 

Banl^tl 

I Banri 
Hahfapar 

Baidskbor 


Lowar Primary 
girls 

Upper Primaiy 

Loaer Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

pitto ^ 

Upper Fiiiuary 
Aided 
Ditto 

Lower Pnmaiy 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower PrimaTy 
Ditto 
Ditto 

L o nr a r Primary 
Aideii, girls* 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ihtto 

Lower Primary 
Atd»4 girls 

Lower Primary 

Lower Pti«aty 
Aided, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Dittft 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided 
Ditto 











zxviil 




Liai of Si^oolg, 1906— (continned) 


II — PnxAST->(«aB<iiH»Mi) 


TahciL 

Pugana. 

A 

i 

I Looality 

Claii 

dToraM 

attend 


1 1 


anoe. 



J Bodwa] 

Upper Frimaty 
Aided 

Ditto 

88 



Qndi 

ao 



ISkdai^i 

Ditto 

41 



Bo oil 

Lower Primary 

85 




Aided. 


Bstti — 

Hahnli W « ■ t — > 

Tandijot 

Ditto 

89 

fc*» < 

r eoneindtdj ' 

Kundwa 

Ditto 

ao 

tlmitdj 

Xahcasm 

Ditto 

87 


BlMgiraitpar 

Ditto 

88 



Sikra 

Ditto 

as 



Panajn 

Ditto 

46 



Baapur M 

Ditto 

85 



Uohaon 

Lower Primary 

8 

\ 

\ 

Aidod girli 




Uppor PrimAry 

94 



Kliftijtabad 

Ditto 

70 



Utxawal 

Ditto 

to 



I>eoria 

Ditto 

47 


1 

Balcliin 

Ditto 

85 



Belhar Kalan 

Ditto 

86 



Bakilpar 

Lower Pnnwiy 

89 



Sibtiksr 

Ditto 

40 



ULTBan} 

Fatkhaali 

Ditto 

Ditto 

48 

as 



Belbar Bndhi 

Ditto 

89 



Jawar 

Ditto 

49 



S«tba 

Ditto 

87 



FachpoUin 

1 

Upper Primary 

84 



Aided. 




Tama 

Ditto 

81 



Rawatpnr 

Ditto 

84 



Bij^banli 

Ditto 

48 

bad. < 

ICaghai East '' 

1 

Kadana 

1 

Lower Prim ary 
Aided 

84 


1 

Chaadhar 

Ditto 

88 



Safcrauh 

Ditto 

80 



1 Kama 

Ditto 

80 



Nandanr 

Ditto 

88 



1 Salthpur 

Ditto 

80 



Uaoliehra 

Intto 

19 



Kaaapar 

Ditto 

14 



Budhabandli 

Ditto 

47 



Plafta 

Ditto 

87 



Kannoa 

Ditto 

19 



Baanlpur 

Siaai Knafi 

Ditto 

16 



Ditto 

IT 



Xajhava 

Ditto 

88 



Koalu 

Ditto 

80 



OlinrapaH 

Ditto 

80 


V 

Vaghax 

Lowor Primary 

10 



Aided* glria* 















APFBETDK 


ZZIX 


lAst of Schools, 1906 — (conijluded) 


IL -.P»I)CABT— 




Hainiar 

Pauli 

Babhaauli 

Habuh 

NBtbTiagaE 

Karn 

Tiliha 

San ebn 

Si»i 

Bsrgaon 

Sarabra 

Marwatia 
Aura hind 
ikhiiuju 

Baracin 

Kolbna 

Nahardih 

Hukhliapur 

Maihania 

Madbopur 

Dhangbata 

kibbanpDT 

Cbkapra 

Ditto 

Dabn 

Kah 

Sanbhi 

Kodvrat 

Gobindjot 

Qaigbat 

Taiiapar 

Kanchanpnr 

Unlnapnr 

Hainiar 

Sa«p par 
Jagdiipur 


U ppar Piimar; 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Frinarj 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

L ppf r Priniary 
Aidod. I 

Ditto I 

Ditto 

Lower Primarv 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lowoi Primary 
Aided gills 
Ditto 

Ditto M 





















ArPamut 







'xxrn 


Beui% Ihetmet 


FKRB1E8« 1906 


Bi-vm 

terry 

Tillage 

Phrgena 

Tahail 

Ibtiage 

mant J 

In 

eome. 






HHi 

Be. 


' ICkterte 

Siagarjot 

Baaalpar 

Domanogpnj 

Diet not 

iiao 




B o a rd, 
Ootute. 





OopU-glMt 

Ctopla 

l>o 

Do ! 

Private 

647 


AsBshm 

Asnahra Ifoafi 

Do 

Do j 

Do 

647 


Birpttr 

Birpnrjot 

Do 

Do 

Bo 

647 


BtUwna 

iiicbaris 

Do 

Do. ' 

Do, 

1 


Pandari 

Pendari 

Do 

Do. 

1 Do 

950 


t>oiiMr»easj 

Hoinarlagaa] 

Uo 1 

1 Do 

1 Bo 



{Bogsliin 

B<ig»]iwa 

Bo , 

1 Do 

1 Do 

950 



Kajpar 

Bo 1 

1 Do. 

1 Bo, 

179 


iOsim 

Gania BacbhaO' 

“ 1 

Beghari | 

I 

Do 

Do 

850 


‘ , 1 

Baglwn 

Bo 1 

Do 

Do 

860 


|liag«hi 

Bug hi 

Beaai Beat , 

Banei 

Do J 

76 

tL 

jOaiidw* 

Dandwa | 

Do 

Bo 1 

Bo 

916 

A 

jOothwm 

Gothwa ' 

Bo ' 

Do 

Do 

60 

%aiasy» 

Skiaiya i 

Do 

Do ' 


60 



Bansi 1 

Do 1 

Do 1 

, Bo 1 

8000 


.aulnli* 

Gulnha Bsja ( 

Do 

Do 

Do 1 

86 


’Bhanwkr] 

Bhanarari 

Do 1 

1 I>o 

1 Do 1 

70 


Mstwik-ffhai 

Materia 

Do < 

Do 

Do 1 

126 


Hate 

Hata 

Do 1 

1 Do 1 

1 Do 1 

86 



SangaUBp 

Blrwa Muefl 

Do ' 

Do 

Do 1 

Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do 

110 

90 


Gaigbat 

Oiighat 

' Do 1 

1 Do 

Do 

SO 


'SaiMuria 


1 Do ’ 

1 Do 

Do 

900 


'Hmtwa 

Do 

1 Do 

Do 

160 


Hhai Tal 

Bkai Tel ' 

Do 

' Do 

Do 

BS 


.PtBffhata 

nanghata Moail 

' Do 

Do 

Do 

180 


.Bhafira | 

jBliarwm 

Magher E»t .Khalilabad 

Do 



^'Paraohaii 

Paraoliaii ' 

'Baon Woat 

'Domanaeani 

1 Do 

810 

' 

BikUii ' 

'Bitdhi 

Do 

1 ]>0 

Do 1 

|1 “ 


Bhiaia 

Bill are 

Do 

Do 

1 Do 

A 

■Katb^la 

KatbeU Shtrqij 

Do 

Bo 

Bo < 

I 4g 


■Aaaraliwa 

Anuraliwa | 

Do I 

1 Do 

Do 

laoo 


tBauBli 

&Bauli Naakar 

Do. 

1 Bo 

Do, 

% 

iBharalmpiir ’Bhonlapnr 

1 Do 

L 

Do 

60 

0 

6 

WalwrUia . 

llalisruia 

Biaai But 

Bansi 

Do 

60 


Tivari 

Siraia 

Do. 

IDo 

Do 

77 

\ 

Bmm I 

Saatwa Djlu 

1 Do 

I Do 

1 Do 

80 

/ 

lain 

Aatrl 

1 Do 

1 Do 

Do 

19 


Jaaiuia . 

Janerik 

1 Do 

1 Do 

Do 

90 

i,\ 

Eaar Jahwa < 

Bllwrwk 

Do 

1 Do 

Do 

19 

1 

K*lk g^t 
%akrui*ffbat . 

Kolli ghat 
Kakn&i ghat 

Do 
j Do 

Do 

1 Do 

Do 

Do. 

10 

480 

1 

lOonAta wndka 

Do 

1 Do 

Do 

88 

8apfr<f1i«t 
budirM M. 

Supa Baja 

; Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

6 

60 


Kwwatia 


Heikemiem 

Madhoaiaii 

Banal Wait 

Domarlaganj^ 

Do 

80 









APPENDIX 


XXXlll 


FEBBIES — 


Biver Ferry Villago Pargaaa T>h*il 























■aatciT 




FERRIfiS—roM^MM?; 


mw 

Ferry 

Tillage 

Paigana 

TabiiL 

Manage 

ment 

In 

eome 







Be 

i { 

Khajurdaiid 

Hab adeira 

Banei Eait 

fiassi 

Private 

ISO 


Boxnrg 





YtsJ 

BCahwarie 

>Mabvaria 

Bo 

Do* 

Do 

ao 


Hathinr Tal 

Hatbiixr Ta) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

10 

!•« 

Chaaba 

Ajgara 

Do 

Do 

iDo. 

ao 


NhhUmiujib 

NauldwiaaB 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do 


(Hubanutn 

QanbABMB 

Kaffhar West Uasti 

Do 

100 

j 

Peona 

Qona Kbot 

Haghar East Kbalilabad 

Do 

80 

1 

Guinhva 

Bbadaura Pi 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

4 

1 


kaura 





h 

(H]btra 

aajbara 

Do 

Do 

Do 

10 

'Baiosatan 

Balaiaiaii 

Bo 

Do 

Diet riot 

1 100 

Utrawal 

Utravftl 

Bo 

Do 

Board 

P:rivat« 

as 



A38»y» 

Un Jangal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

16 


Patau 

Ueghar 

Do 

Do 

Do 

40 

Bktu 

Saitabwa 

Oopalpor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

4 


' NtpaaiaB 

Nipaaian 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

a 


jBapMta 

Changera Han 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

4 



gexa. 






lAvnaliia 

Asnabra 

Do 

Do 

Do 

a 

Josa Kaia 

Batati 

Blabuli East 

Do 

Do 

18 

4l 

Herdi 

Hardi 

Do 

Do 

Do 

la 


tUiffhat 

Haribarpnr 

Do 

Do 

Do 

as 


lAlnugar 

Aliiugar 

Do 

Do 

Do 

16 

27«lftlDubu 

fttkbanli 

Do 

Do 

Do 

84 

Sum 'Jsnua 

Bbataaa Kbont 

Do 

Do 

Do 



^ GaliBhwft 

Sireia 

Basnlnnr 

DomaTiBganj 

Do 

10 


SasBpara 

Dbaniapur 

Do 

Dp 

Do. 

ao 


tehandradi p 

BMtal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

76 


1 RbaL 

jltiijIiwa-jrliBt 

JangtbpBT 

Do 

Do 

Do 

28 


'Kaiaastaiutt 

Irv^l^i 

Karanghnnt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

40 


Kbwajapor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

18 


ABdn rhat 

Andwa gbat 

Do 

Do 

Do 

86 

i. 

Dnbahwa 

Mai jrhat 

Danapnr JauM] 
Tendaa Aanabri 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

10 

80 

DandBxiiB 

IHtto 

Do 

Do 

Do 

40 

6 

lAnbaha 

rorkanlia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

20 

M 

Pagar ^ liafe 

Varkatba 

Do 

Do 

Do 

40 

MaBeontagar 

Hanaanwgar 

BastiWeit 

Haraiya 

Do 



Siawa 

Siuira 

^sti East 

fiasti 

Do 

85 


SidbasBi 

Sidbaaai 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8 


Batdhar 

Dbtmka 

Do 

Do 

Do 

a 


Motba 

tfeorlgarh Kaa 

Kagar Eaat 

Do 

Do 

4 



rawat 


Do 






BastiEaet 

Do .. 

U 


^Habalwaca 

Xabalwara 

Eagar Baat 

Do 

Do. f. 

18 














APPEITDIZ 


xxxy 


PEBBIES— 


BiTer 


SBnhi 


Perry 


Dels 
Osnnsr 
LalmnJ Bszsr! 
ThoKwa 
Ban par 
Fschahra 
Chann 
Mandiha 
Kanlcarhs 
miukhliapaz 
Amadei 
Eatbar ghat 
Barnarwa 
Sankfai 
Oaaiiya-ghat 
Belahta 
Banhata 
Bhwcatpnr 
Sheapu 
Dhiilcwa 
Bikn ghat 

Belwaria 

Pendha 

Kaithaalia 

Singbari 

Bah^durpor 

Kiaohanra 

Barghara 

Samaria 

Ebagwari 

Gnnar 

Qflora 

Bllhar ghat 


Mania 

Itelpatpar 

Begamgan] 

Sa/m 

Salons 

Mahnpoi 

Tanda 

Mabarakpw 

PhalpDT 

Nantahal 

Hatndi 

^diora 

Masiargaa] 

{Ohandipui 


Tillage 


Kpra 

Bargaan 

Lalgani 

rh^wa 

Ban pur 

Pachahrs 

^aura Ealan 

Bandiha 

Ksnkarha 

Uukhliapur 

Bam par 

Kathar Miaia 

Beota 

Sirai 

|Qaunya>ghat 

Belahra 

Bankata 

Bharatpui 

iMachauli 

8 imogar 

Baewarigaon 

, Bel wans 

Pendha 

Kaithanlia 

Semra 

iBahadarpnr 

Eachaara 

Barghara 

Samaria 

Ehagvan 

Qanar 


Bharthapnr 


Qoknla 
Pure Falsi 
Pithia Laah 
Bubikha Baba 
iDaarathpar 
Maujha Kb 
Maniha Ealan 
^Charkaila 
Beiarl 
iTigraha 
Padaria 
'Hndia 
Chhapra 
Bhanapar 


Fsigana 

Tahall 

Manago- 

meat 

In 

cone 

Nagar Bait 

Bastl 

Private 

Be 

14 

iMahuli Weat 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

260 

Do 

Do 

Do 

40 

Do 

Do 

Do 

160 

Mahali East 

EhaLlahad 

Do 

26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BO 

Do 

Do 

Do 

80 

Do 

Do 

Do 

20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

800 

Do 

Do 

Do 

20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

82 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

60 

Do 

Do 

Do 

83 

Do 

Do 

Do 

200 

Do 

Do 

Do 

60 

Do 

Do 

Do 

82 

Do 

Do 

Do 

60 

Do 

Do 

Do 

60 

Do 

Do 

Do 

200 

Baati Weat 

Haraiya 

Do 

20 

Nagar WoiL 

Do 

Do 

125 

Nagar East 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Bo 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Amorha 

Do 

District 

406 

Do 

Do 

Board 

Bsati 

Do 

125 

Do 

Do 

Do 

686 

Do 

Do 

Do 

326 

Do 

Do 

Do 

935 

Eagar Weit 

Do 

Do 

960 

TagarEaat 

Bastl 

Do 

1910 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1910 

Hahnli Weat 

Do 

Do 

480 

Do 

Do 

Do 

826 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Mahali East 

1 

1 

Do 

910 

To 

Do 

Do 

3 410 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8410 

Do 

Do 

D 1 etriot 

480 


Board 

Fyssbad 







tztvi 


BtxsU Ihs^tct 


post^eficks ifloe 


Tfth 

nl 

fkrg«ti» 

Name of Ofioe 

Clan 

Management 



Baatl 

Headofioa 

Imperial 



Baatl eil^ 

Bob olBce 

Ditto 


fiMti E*li { 

hbka Baiar 

Brandi office 

Ditto 


i 

Kothila 

Ditto 

Ditto 

s 

Kiebar Wcit 

Bndliavli 

Sub-office 

Ditto 


K»^ Eut 

Salwart 

Branch office 

Ditto 


r 

Gaighat 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Vshaojt 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ibholi West 1 

ICundarwa 

Ditto 

Diatriot 


L 

Bankoni 

Ditto 

Imperial 



Bomaruganj 

Sob-office 

Ditto 


Buvlpw } 

Clibapia 

Branch offlco 

Ditto 

1 

( 

Bhanntia 

Ditto 

Ditto 

s , 
SS 

f 

Biakobar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

a ] 


Intaa 

Ditto 

Diatriot. 


Basal Weat < 

Uhehania 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

( 

Xiaraaka 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i 


Base! 

Bnb^ffico 

Impo^a) 


1 

baagub 

Ditto 

Ditto 



fiivdiRir 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Band East < 

taka 

Ditto 

Ditto 


] 

Cbika 

Branch office 

Ditto 

a 


Shokratganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1 

Baidals 

Ditto 

Ditto 

' 

Bti>B5a'kpar 

Lotaa 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Bardya 

Sab^office 

Ditto 


J 

PaiaarampnT 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Anorlis i. 

Amorha 

Ditto 

Ditto 


] 

ilfclwa 

Branch offlco 

Ditto 

1. 

\ 

Bukanlia 

Ditto 

Ditto 


c 

Xtnicb 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Baatl Watt \ 

Paikaolta 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1 

&bluiaii 

Ditto 

IHtto 


Ragar Wait 

Captadnganj 

Snh-offioa 

Ditto 

/ 

/ 

KbalilaM 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

1 

ICekndaaal 

Ditto 

Ditto 

•i 

HaghMBkai ^ 

Badbaia 

Branch office 

Ditto 

4 J 

1 

Bakbira 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1] 


Maghar 

Ditto 

mtto 



Xalinii 

Sub-offica 

Ditto 


Malmll Sut \ 

Cbha]>ra>giiat 

Branch office 

Diatdet 

k 

i 

Bariharpar 

Ditto 

Imperial 







APFE5DIX. 


XlXVIl 


ICABOTS looe 


Tkhail 

Fargana 

Tappa. 

. 

Tillage 

Market daja 



Karhl 

Fatkhanli ^ 

Sunday 



Do 

Gkan 

Friday 



Do 

liatera 

Wedneiday 



Avainla 

Chhitahi 

Ditto 

S 

Bssnl 

Do 

Bhaiautu 

Sunday 

IJ 

par 

Chliapia 

Balaar 

BiDtifcni ^ 

Kaaolpar 

Sunday and Wodaeaday 
Monday 

1 


Samia 

Amandiha 

Taesday 

g 


Eohada 

Ditto 

A 


Do 

Chaakonian 

Saturday 


B a n B I f 

Badhi 

BiBkobar 

Daily 


West ( 

Eot 

Khandsan 

Tbuiaday 



Kodaiaa 

Banai . 

Wedneiday and Saturday 



Do 

Rithia 

Friday 



Aikhin 

Cbilia 

Ditto 



Chaur 

Nazkaiha (Lalgani} 
Gondha lal 

Ditto 



Do 

Monday 



Kondn 

Chbitia 

Ditto 



Asnat 

Ititliaut 

Ditto 



Do 

TilaaU 

Sunday 



Baniaraha 

Ledva 

Ditto 



Do 

Karabia 

Wednesday 



CAhaiiii 

Harwatia 

Ditto 



NaABBuh 

Chitrapai 

Ditto 



SohaB 

Sob as 

Ditto 



Facbahr 

Taterl 

Ditto 



Do 

Pacbabr (Stabarai 

g»nj) 

JAaramaiogum ^ 

Sunday 



Fatofl 

Ditto 



Do 

Raiedi&a 

Saturday 



Patliarbat 

Fatharbat (ICirKaB]) 

Ditto 


'♦a 

Dabra 

Bambm 

Ditto 

Tf 

d ^ 


Sirwant 

Fipn 

Ditto 


Do 

EhuihUTia 

Tueaday 

« 

i 

Do 

Bara 

Tburaday 

i 

Bargadua 

Uahadewa Baaurg 

Ditto 



UaaBB 

Ai6bra 

Ditto 



Do 

Kotia 

Tuesday 


1 

Do 

Uankaoxa 

Wednesday 



Vagwa 

Parti 

Ditto 



Do 

&bra 

Taeiday end Fridey 



Untapar 

Uaka 

Thursday and Friday 



Hata 

Bapa Baja 

Friday 



Do 

Tandia 

Wednesday 



Do 

Qbagbta ]ICuaft 

Monday 



2fandaw 

Ibavaoli 

Udaipur 

Dobtab^ 

Ditto 

Tuesday 



Baibon 

Antn 

Ditto 



Do. 

Chandapar 

Monday 



Qfaass M 

Palta Debi (Shoo 
iwr) 

Sladh^ani (Uahna 

Birdpur II (Tarknl) 

IHtto 



Do 

Ditto. 



Do 

Sunday 



Do 

Bajba 

^toTilay 




XZXTIU 


SaHti Dtubrvi^ 


MARSBTS 


Tthui 


Pikrg»w 


T*PP* 


Villas 


Market da;s 


B a n 1 1 / 
Ea at— ) 

C 


\ ' 
Vi 

a 

A I 


clud^ij 

Binajak 

par 


Ghana 

Do. 


Bhatinpar 

Ketwar 

Do. 

Do 


Bxrdpor IX (Xal Batniday 
man) 

Birdpar XIV (^ao Brida;f 
garh) 


Kakrahwa 

Lotan 

Ramwanput 

ITepni 


Ditto 

Saturday 

Wedneadaj 

Sunday 


A 


tAjoorha 


f 


i 


Pnmna 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Balwa 

Do 

Ramgarh 

Do 

Dobaulia .. 


4 



fitkandarpni 
, Ditto 
\ Ditto 


Ij 

II 


Atroh 

Hardi 

Sheopnr 

Do 

Dol 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Haiaiya 

Bajghat 

Keehiaipur 

Bhadaoal 

SarnamgBBi 

fieibharia 

Bikiamjot 

Cbhaoiu u 

Amorha « 

Amari 

Mkri (Biaheiwar 
gani) 

Dabaalia 
Bajwapor 
Chaoii M 

Haidarabad 

Jbrwatia 

Hard] 

Belgbat 

Becbi ghat • 

Hanaarnagar 
Baleaar • 

Oaot 

Xhaiaa .• 

Chitia 


Monday and Friday 
Tharsday 
Wedneauy 
Tuesday and Saturday 
Wiidnesday and Satnrday 
Sunday and Thursday 
Ditto 

Sunday and Wedneiday 
Ditto 

Tuesday and Saturday 
Ditto 

Monday and Thursday 
Ditto 

Wednaaday and Saturday 
Tuesday 

Sunday and Wednesday 
Tuesday 

Monday and Friday 
Ditto 

Sunday and Thursday 

Sunday 

Saturday 

Wedneswy 

Tuesday and Satnrday 



TR^imA 

Do 

Do 



Manwarpara 

Ditto 

Qaneshpar . 


XaSrna 

Pokhra 

Bihra 

Chilnan 

Senra 

Bbarukihwa 

Gotwa 

Gaueshpnr 


Ditto 

Monday and Thuraday 
Sunday and Wednesday 
Ditto 

Tnesday and Friday 

Ditto 

Monday and Friday 
Sunday Wednesday and 
Thoreday 


I 


r 


) 

\ 



Haveli 

Do 

Do 

Unm 

Do 

Fsndia 

Do 


Bikandarnnr 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Baeti 

BaUtangaon 

Hrwara 

Bishunpnra 

Oandhariagan] 

Pipra 

Majliava Hi^ 
Xanninagar 
Saltawa 
Keshan pur 


Tuesday and Saturday 
Ditto 

Monday and Friday 
Ditto 
Thursday 
Do 

Sunday and Wodawday 

Ditto 

Hond^f end Frldiy 
Ditto 









AWXStUX 


XSXlX 


UABKETS lOO^CooniwKtdJ 



Bugkiift 

l^ppa 

Village 

Uarfcet daya 


fiftiti ( 

Kothila 

Bananbi 

Uonday and Friday 


E*Bt— c 
fecneUjX 

Do 

Kothila 

Tneaday and Satarday 



Badfakuli 

Hannmanganj 

Ditto 



Do 

Rudhauli 

Sunday 



Do 

Baluu&ia 

Do 



Do 

Slabawan 

Wednesday 



Do 

Pachari Kalan 

Ibuisday 


3 

Banikhor 

Dandaa Kbiird 

Do 


ff 

Do 

Hatva 

Monday 


a 

Gliotxan 

Gbohian 

Do 



Do 

Gara Fohhar 

Wedaosday 


1 

Haveli 

Nagar 

Wedneaiby and Saturday 


■ j 

Pipra 

Pipra 

Monday and 1 hnraday 

j 

H 1 

Pjlai 

Bahadur par 

Monday and Inday 


5 

K^wazi 

Emanra 

Tuesday and Satniday 



Do 

Kalwan 

Suudsy and Thuraday 


Ei 1 

Do 

BaiL 

Ditto 


/ 

Ealiia 

Ban par 

Ditto 


1 

Koiaon 

Badaal 

Ditto 



Skeobakbri 

Uiaha 

Ditto 


■ * 

Do 

Oobindgan;] 

Monday and Friday 


^ 1 

Kapn Ifalison 

Kalieoa Khaa 

Ditto 



Do 

Ididiioii Jot 

Sunday and Wedneaday 


0 

D«bi 

Kboria 

Monday 


;§ 1 

Uahtaali 

Makati 

Tuesday and Friday 


S 1 

Eudsika 

Endaiha 

Ditto 


1 

Dargao a 

Sam gbatdialAan]} 

Wedneaday and Saturday 

1 


Fogar 




f 

Dliai 

Bagfanagar 

Monday 



Do 

Euaniublia 

Do 

f 


Do 

Bardand 

Do 



Do 

Ehatuwan 

Wedneaday 



Do 

Tilja 

Satetday 



Do 

IJara Shahid 

Sunday 



Do 

Bi gram It 

Tuesday 



Do 

Bhataa 

Do 



Un 

Onlariha 

Do 


A 

Do 

Daara 

Friday 


W J 

Bclhar 

Sta Katari 

Do 

i) 

i' 

Do 

Sarwan 

Sunday 

3 


EaToli Soath 

Khalilabad 

Saturday 

M 


Ditto 

Do Bagargaa^ 

Monday and Thuraday 



Ua^r 

ICaghar 

Wedneaday 



Churaib 

lltrgm] 

Do 



fiakbira 

Sihtikar 

Do. 



Do 

Nandinr 

Do 



Do 

Bakhira 

Tuesday and Satorday 



Fhalotha 

plachpoLhn 

Ditto 



Do 

Baaanta 

Sunday 


\ 

Hdiadawal 

Mehndawal 

[Thuraday 









Xi 


Batti Dt$6not 


VABEBTS IWI^emehMJ 


Tiliiill Fwrgaai 





Tfcpjw. Market dajs 



Sauiehift 

Fadu 

Star 

Kali 

Mulnapur 

Ckbapia 

Hainaar 

Banda 

Unana 

Uariharpat 

Uahab 

Mokhlispnr 

Fanneawarpar 


Tbandav 

WedneiMp 

Do. 

Batoxdaj 

Monday 

Do 

Tueaday and Friday 
Sunday and Thnrmy 
Wednoiday and Saturday 
Ditto 

Tknreday and Saturday 
Monday and Thnriday 
Wedneiday and Friday 










APPSSTDXX 


xli 













OAZBTTESR OF BA 8 TX. 


INDEX 


A 

Act XX of z«6e pp zsA 1^4 isa sdz 
Ms 

Adanpnr tapps, pp 296 2G7 
Agriculture vMv Oultivetion 
Agricultural CMtc a pp.83 lOS^ 

Alim ppi 87 78 88^ lOA 
Aliwa river p. IS 
Aiklun tappa up. 173 204^ 

Alla Tal, pp. 48 190 
Aigaiba Jangol pp 184 189 192. 
Ajroa tappa. p 2361 
Aarari river pp lo 177 2G6 2G6 
Alltan lal pp 15 868 
Alidapur pp. IS 49 60 100 I?8 
Alluvial malttU pp 128, 188| 2S1 
Ana, p 190 

Amanalwd tappa p 8S6 
Ami nver pp 6 IS, 14^06 67 178, 227 
862 806. 

Amorha pp. 3, 92 141 161 165 
Atiurha parguna pp. 86 70 91^ 146 165 
Antri p 16 

Area of the district p 1 
Arhar pp. 4% 58 £51 
Arrali nver pp lA lo 177 
Arya Samaj pp, 74 75. 

Ainahra p 208 
Acoar p ITA 

Aaiahi Zaf p 356 
Atana Tal p 266 
Athdama p.S60 
Atitt pp 80 176, 

Attawiu tappa pp 25 828i. 

A^oh tappa, p 189. 

Anradand tappa, pp, 217 236. 

Awainia tappa pp 7 15 18 93 104 
866 266 

Awindanver p 16 


B 

BahbiWA pp.66 216 
BaehgoUl, p. 79j otfa alw Bajputa. 
BiwUa, p ro «Mfs alao Bajimta. 
Bhdhaticlib Tal, ndt BaUam Xal. 
Baa'hnaKar otda BtAluia, 

Bana p.1 

BAad&^r pp 61 194, 249 
Bahelfaa, pp M M 
Bahcrat note, p. 241 
Ba&U p 

ftin 0 *,p. 88 , 


iBaia pp 79 82 144, 146 nda a)s0 
Bajputa 
fiaiha p. LOQ 
Bajhora p 860 

BakUin, pp 17 61 63 78 126 1S4 183, 
141 159 170 

Bakiiiza Tal pp 17, 25 46 17(^ 22S 
Bakhira tappa 86 80 22B 
Boknohi p 228 
fiuknchi tappa p 828 
lianaudhia la) p> 2e6, 

Jtindwal lake pi 218 

Ikm^nga river pp. 6 16 18 63 173, 

Bangaon tapT* PP 4 20 165 254 
Baniaa pp 77 88 lOS 
Banjaraha tappa pp GO 173. 

BaBiaTas pp 88 laiS 
Baulata pp. 14, L8G 171 
Baniat tappa pp 285 286 
Baupui Sola, p 10 

Bai»],pp 29 68 67 89, 124,185 134, 
183 149 171 


Bauii East paigana pp 86 173 
Banal Raja c£— pp 67 88 — 91 122^ 
176 248 

B&nn talibil pp 70 73, 180 
Banal West pargana pp 70 176 
Banakhor tappa pp 14 283 23S 
Bantanaa p 183 wdalolice 
Baragaon tappa p. 237 
Bazab Chhatn p 141 
Baraia pp 79 218 228 
Bata^ni pp 126 188 

Baiar nver pp 13 14 171 17^ 287 

Barauncha lAl p 881 

Bardand, pp. 63 125 201 222 248 

Bargadna p 139 

Bargedua tappa, p. 173 

BargsoB p 185 

Bargaon ^gai tappa pp. 4 224 840, 
241 


Barga^it P.19S 
BarlLaiB,pp 79 107 
Barkon tappa, ITB 280 
Barlini pp 65 iS) SOS, S69 
Buikpar tappa, pp 98 177, 178, 

Bans p,8B. 

Baiby p 43 
Banen und p 20 

^ pp 1 ^ 66 67,70 74 126 184, 
1^188 184 

BaBti Xut paxgasB pp 88, 149 188 



n 


omKX. 


BMtu pp. 9»,M,189 827 

26^ 259 

BMti tiliul, pp^ 79, 192. 

Bifti Watt parMiM, pp 149 189 
Banr Biu p p. W 1^ 

Bshnaa p 82 
BelUimm p 109> 

Belffltat p.9 

Bslhar KaTtii, pp 185 19S 287 
Belhar tappa^ pp 228, 288 
Belm pp. 2 185 188> 168 leO 
Beln tappa, p 166 
Beiwi, p 180 
BeriM p.88 
Ur&iiK pbl02k 
BhuMi phlOO. 

Bbainaif & 9S. 

Bhafcnhi p 106. 

Bhaniria tkOS. 
fiUMrapw pp.92 U? 198 243 
Bbanpw tappa, pp. 48 198^ 266, 267 
26^ 

Hiarat Bhan pp 64 141, 196 
BharbliaBtM pb80 
Bharkakwa p. 04. 

Bhan pp 79,181 141 148 144 140 
Bhatu, p 198. 

Bbstmpar tapfn, pp 19 197 
Bhati pp 88 08. 

Bhat tract pp. 6 18> 46 178> 177 826 
267 

BSuwaitigaBj p 189 
Bbelkar p 167 
Bhir tappa p. 178. 

Bkiirlaala p 260 

BhaHa Dili pp. 141 190 198 864 

Blininbat* pp 80 68 144 

Kknmjot pp OB 169, 

fill V nver p. 0 

Bilthana pp 07 909 

Bjo^akpnr pargaDa pja 80 86 160 

Birdpnr pp lO 19 89, 49 02 €9 70 
90 186 199 
Btrda p 84^ 

Buttanoraa pp.8^117 

pp. 78 88k 88, 144 146 
alio Baiputa 

Biakoliar pp 78k 88^ 86 IH 189 182 
800 

BwoBMoata^ 17& 

BuiahiriTOr ]kl90 
Bouadanei of ikaOiatnetk pp 1 9 
Brabnana, pp, 48k 9%B7 9^108. 
Bnokf p 

Biid^iat^iMM^Bt pp. 141 149, 
BaAubaaB^ pp. % 186 801 
Bodht tinr, pp^ 178 S8a> 

Bodbi, p Ifi. _ ^ 

Bodbi toMB, pp. 19; 10^ 177,1^ 801 
BnOaiar rmr p.191 
Mwal, pp 06. 01 10(^941941 


Bi^inlorFa p.67 
Bnia p 199 

Barbi Kapti riTW, pp 6 14 18,178 
177 

Baamgi^ai tappa, p. 886. 

c 


Cktnela p 27 

Oanala pp, 49 60 99 . 

Oaptaingaaj pp 29 68 185 ISr 161 
202 

Carta p 27 
Ciatei, pp,?&<'83 
Cattle pp 26 289 
Cattle Aaeaae p 27 
&ttl« poBnda p 188. 

Cenaoa pp,89~72. 

Ceasea p. 128 
Chama pp 26 80 
Samara pp 26 27 76 1 08 
Cbamuai nrer pp. 11 106 
Cbandapar pu 94k 137 176 860 
Chando 3^ pp 4 IS 246 248 
Cbasdradip-gut pp 66 2i)6 
Cbandraott tappa pp 4, J36 237 
Cfaapirthala Tal pp, 3 10 237 
Cbaxkaila faippi pp 8 240 
Cliarthan p 170 

Chanbana pp 79 89, 146} pada alaa 
Baiputa 

Cbaulcban pp 15 93 94 189 180 
Chattkidara pp 188 126 
ChapTl pi.93 

Cbaar'm pp 16 18 46 178 
Chaar tappa pp 0 12, 178 863 
Cbbagrihwa river p 1ft 
Chhapia, pp 126 203 
Chba^ tappa pp 195 256 267 
Chhooni, pp 125 106 202 
Cbbapra, p 289 
Cbhatiai tappri, p. 178 
Cbhitia pp 21 ^ 96 178 203 
Cbilia pp,66 87 126 175 204, 

CbiBtbi Bhat, p 166, 

Cbolera p.81 
Chriatianitp p 74 
Cbonib tappa pp 888 889 
Churchaa p 74 
Chariban p 88 
Civil Conrta p.111 
Cbmate, p 28, 

CoBunaree pp 61,84 
Comoiaiiieatioiiik pp 84— Oft 18^ 198^ 
909 816 226 

CondiUra oi thft taople p lOft. 

Cooke gi'ant, pp 61, 101 189, 94fi^ 
Cotton primmg ppi. 60, 01 
Cotton waaviag p. 00 
Cnne p 12& 

OriminM Conrti p, 111» 

riMM. ..1% ao—aiC 


un>zz 


m 


CnltiVfttBd ■»* P *® 

Cnltivmtioii, 86—46 

Caltivfttora 88 IMj lOB tUt »Uo 

CutAi 

Ciilt«r4U« iTMte p< 88 


IMbra tapipV pp 6 W 178. 

Dafolia p.88 

Daijoft riTUi p IWi 
Dariii p 88 
Daaf mntiam p SSi 
Death rate ^ 80 
Delii tappa p 840 
Deipar pp « 859 
Dooxali tappi pp 888 287 
Deoia pp. 186 189 
Deoraon pp 68 18S 
Deoraoa tappa p 186 
Dengfrapur p 96 

Denaity of population pp 09—72 
Dewaicnpai tappi pp 177 178 
Dewapar tapp^ P 23W 

Dhamria rlTer pp 17 181 283. 
Dhanffbata pp 10 68 125 80o 88? 
Dbarktta p 80 
Dharua Tal, pp. 205 287 
Dhebarua pp. 90 126 206 
Dhebarua tappa, pp 7 16 <8 87 104 
177 

Dhekahr], pp.87 96 180 
Dhobis, pp 27 79 107 
Djaloeta p.84. 

Dispenaariea p 137 
Diatillery pp. 189 IM 
Diatnot DOiid p 133 
DoMbni tappa 4 210 247 

Doi rirer pp 16 61 

Donariaganj pp 29 63 67 69 1..4 
126 187 163 206 

Donariagaai t^sd, pp 70 72 74^ 104 

207 

DomkatSTB pp. 144 146 206. 

Doma pp 80 144 
Donbla-Giopping p 89 
Drainago p. 18. 

Dubai river p 16 
Dubauka pp. 8 68 126 196 
810 

Dubanlw tappa p. 166 
Dudbara pp ISO 810 
Dudiaa p. 187 
Dulha pp. 49, 99, 198 199 


139 169 


E. 

Edueatioik pp 185>1S7 
Xkdinga, p 199 
SLaphants p 27 
Smwration p,78 
XpUCmiea pp.81 88. 

Eniopeaa «atatec» pp 49 97—201 


Ezoiae pp 129—182. 

Expoita pp 61 62 

P 

Faminea pp 61—66 
Faqits pp 82 107 

I^iuiia p 28 

Feraalea p 78 

Pornaa pp 67 121 

Fever p 81 

Fi^pur tappi p. 286 

Fiacal biBtoiy pp, L14 — 128. 

Fisb p. 24 

Floods pp. 2 8 6 10 16 18 
' Foreati pp 20 81 79 204, 207 
I Frosts pp 28, 62. 

6 

Oadariyas pp 26 80 
Gadawat pp 66 206 259 
Qaddis p. ^ 

Gsharaara p 79 esife also DijpntK 
Gaighat pp 8 10 63 68 135 211 
0 1111 river p 190 

Qanoabpnr pp. 11 95 128^ 134 189 
211 2o0 251 

Girehu river pp 12 187 228 282 266 
G.iur pp 63 169 190 192 
Qaurs Baxar pp 12 67 
Giura Pande p 169 
Osuiia river p 246 

Oantams pp.78 94,128 146 348 esde 
also Balputa 

dh^ra ri^ pp 2 9 87 68. 123 185 
237 


173 199 
28i 238 
Obunghi river pp 17 178 97 
Oburai river p 16 
Goita p 26 
Oopalpur tappa p 227 
Qoziyas pp 26 M 
Gram rents p 104. 

Gkaxn p 43 

Groves p 21 

Gulanr uppa pp. 6 ITS 


Ghaghuwa river p 16 
riiaraaapar tappap 1' 
Ghansbaixpar p 226 
Ghana tappa pp 98 99 
Gboaisn tanna Tm 111 


H 


ip 17 173 181 197 
18B 138 2L8 288 


HBg:ni river 

Hainaar pp 

Dalaiir pp 188 208 268 SS9 
Halanr tappa pp. 266 287 
Banmnanganj p 234 
Hanuroanput P 64 
Eaiaiya pp 2 29 68 126 186 
318 

Huiaiya iahnl, pp 71 72 214 


187 , 


Vf 


ttnasx. 


H*xdi itppft p. 189 
HatIm, p. 18& 

Bsnb«rpiu pp TS. 9S« 181^ 186 188^ 
B17 339 

^^FV«Bt» p 88 

Hate f^pa pp 7 13 ITS 174 

Mtti tappa, p 186 
HaToli Uaghac tappa p, 22B 
Bav^ Kagar tappa pp 4, 846 84A. 
Health pp 80—83 
Hcigtita p 1 
Hemp drum p 181 
Htndua^ pp 74 76—80 
Hit p 163 

Hir teppa pp 177 178 
fioaorajp Xagiftntte* p. 111 
HorseBip f!J 

I 

ImmigratieD p 78. 

Import^ pp. 6i 63. 
luawar Tiu p 266 
Xacio» 0 >tar p 182 
Xadigo p 89 
Inhntifiide pp 73 137 
luflraitiet,^ 88, 
intonatip 68 

Intws pp. 16 68 ISO 317 
Ingu p 83 
Irrigatioa pp.46->61 

J 

Ji^iaaoathpOT tappi pp.4 340 841 
jwdiepBr pp 86 168 169. 

3n\ p 188 
Jsina pp 74, 76 
Jamgadua river ewIeDoi 
Jaronmar nv«r (pargana Banii Baat) 
pp. 16 49 178 253 

Jamnirar nver (pargana Kaghar Treat) 
p 238 

Jaaoia T4 p 187 
Jaawal^ p. m 
Jharo^ p. 181. 

Jignan, pp, 818 840, 

Jiupar ppi 93 109 
Jnar p «2 
Jnkhaila Tkl. p 866. 

Jalahas^ pp, 60 88 

Jnnglea, pp, 3D 179 347 366 1 auli alio 
Fonata 

granta, p 97 

K 

mb** tappa pp. ^ 340 341 
Kadthar tract pp 6 8 iT^SMSSi 
•M* aim fov3ar 
XaabUa p. 73 
Kabara pp 36,73 103 107 
Mralii,(^, pp. 63^ 17^ 818, 


Hakialiwa, pp.62 99 
Salhaui pp. 79 88, 98, 145^ 1B9| «iJa 
alio Bai pnti 
Kalnakbor p. 189 
Ealwan pp. 185, 134 194 S19 940 
Kalwan tappa, pp 846 848 
Sialwari pp 80 88 
JCalynDpur pp OSL 83 168 189 
Kanchaai TLVOi p 16 
Kandwa, p 66 
Kauela tappa pp 840 849 
JSaujara p 80 
Kannr p 88 

Kapri Xahaon tappa, pp. 836 240 

^rankol p 261 

Srrar tappa, pi 180 

Kaichhaiia p.16 

Karhi p 81 

Earhi tappa. p 25& 

Karmaiai gbat, ppi 13 17 
Kama nvor p 16 
; Karri tappa p 840 
Kaeoniba Tal, p 864 
i Eatiicb pp. 15 89 60, 98 141 14(^ 
149 ISO 8a0 

I Katsehia river pp 5 18 67 187 887 
SSO 

Kawalgazh p 146. 

Kayaatba pp 79 86 9%, 97 10^ 

169 189 

Keo&hoa Tal p 866 
Keaarha tappa pp 6 178. 

Krunia safa p 387 
Kmata pp. 25 79 
Khaira pp 1 15 
Ebaira tappa, pp. 177 178. 

Kbainnti pp 16 199 
Khaiabm tappa pp 7 10 48, 87* 10^ 
177 

Ehaitra Tal pp 178 232 
Khaira Ibl p 326 

Kbuhlabod pp 89 06 08 08 134^ 1851 
151 159 219 

Kltalikbatltabiil pp 72 74 320 

Shamarie pp 124 200 

Kbao KaUn p 302 

Kbankot tappi pp 7 16^ 177 178, 

Kliaial^l p 187 

Kharota p,80 

Kbattrii p. 88 

Kbirnipur p 141. 

Kborla p 243. 

Ehudameele, pp 14 327 389 
Khuniaon p, IN 
EhaaiaMi tappa p. 177 
KbuTwr tappa pp. 4 360 
Efanihalgaoj pi UO 
^ngulM p 83 
Kodana tappa p.179 
Kodon p 48 
Koent, pp, 77 80 102 
Xondia p SN 
Kondri tappa pp iTS 308. 

Xop tappa, yp.^ 104 l77, ITOk 


lercEs: 


KotBiy* p W 
Konon p S«0 

Korw p 80 

Kottappa pp 7 177 178 

Kothila PP 1*5 *88 al*o Sonhan 

Kothila tappi, p. 186 
KwhTi tappa pp 218 237 
Kndraba tappa p*^ 

Kuxnkar. pp 79 107 

river pp 16 88 lo* 

197 

Knnjiaa pi 8S. 

Knida p 192 

Karha tappa pp 4 240 247 
Kunaifl pp 77 88 lOT 
KuwAna pp 2 5 10 97 Oo 
1B6 296 2S7 240 257 


IaW pr44u 
lAkea pp 17 256 
I*lg»B3 PP 

Landewnei ■ p^ 86—1111 

Lingaa^ p 84 

Ledwa ghat p 82 

Iieond Tal, pp 48 266 

lievela p 1 

Lime p 22 

Linsoe^ P 44 

Literacy p 137 

Literature p 86 

Lodba, p 79 

liohara pp 79 107 

Lotan pp 62 63 124, 167, 199| 224. 

Lvauui pp. 22 79 


M 

llaclihoS riw ppi S46 250 
Madm Tul p 2B0 

pTit gTiar pp. 63 66, 78 89 124, 184, 135 

llagliar East pargana pp. 89 149 2d7 
Maghar Wert pargana, pp. lll| 

232 

Xagiatra'UiB p. Ill 
Magna p 281 _ 

Mataalra tappa pp 4 286 287 
MabarT^ p 287 

Mabeai river ««de Mniai 

Mahaon, pp 91 134 146, 83o, 

Hahtaoli tappa p 240 
Malitki tappa pp 905 287 
MaheaDaMr pp 124 168 198. 

Maknh pp 126 184 146 160 28B 
Kaholi Haft pwgana, pp 111 160 **** 
Iblrali. Baja of— pp.78 91 93& 
Malmli Weat pugana pp 160 240 
MMiaa pp 42 248 
Majaali pp 49 60 
Vajaira tappa, pp 171, 22& 


Majhawa, pp. 1 199 
Majhawa Jagat p 187 
Maibora riTW pp *1* *60 
Munna river p 828 
llalda river p 10 
Hallaka, pp. 26 80 89 
Manarama river nio Jlanww. 
kCandar tappa, pp 4 286 287 
Mandna, p. 42. 

Mandwa p. 160 
Manjka,pp.2 9, « « " 

Mansurnagac pp. 87 1® 

MannfaotnreB pp 80 84 
Manwar rjvar pp 4 10 11 o7 nm 
218 240 246 260 
Manwarpara tappa, pp 28 849 
Mkrketa p 68 
Marni, p.B2. 

Marti river pp. 16 48 
Marwatia, p *94 
Ifasiia tappa p 178. 

Haaar p 44 
Materia ghat p 12. 

5Siid”y\f6l°M 68 70 06. la^ 

18^ 136 248 

Yehndawal tappa pp. 4 86 228 
Mekhra river P 16 „„„ 

Metalwork pp^ 81 170 222 281 
Migration p 72. 

Miusrala p 98 

UochiB p 88 
Hohana, p. 100 
Moth p 42 ^ 

Hnghalha p 262 

5Sp>»«.S» 

Mnng p 42 

Uanaifa p. Ill . qm 

Muradpnr tappa pp 4 23H 
MiiTaoa, f. 7S 
Maaairivar pp W,61 181 
HnaalmanB pp 74 83 88 lOZ 142 

MuSS?’ ^Th^-in B«iti p^ 1B7-1BS 


N 

NBgar pp 83 78 96 IM. 186 188 

Magarliait pargana pp 192 24^ 
Magar West P4'g«“ Pj! 

Nogwa tappv pp ITS 282. 
ttaEarpur P 
Naia PP 79 89 88 
JfaTtaauli tappa p 178 

Nandapsr tappa P 

Kaodaur pp o7 281 
ManwaTal,? 228. 

Kaihatia, pp Wi 1“®* «"*• 


VI 


nroBs. 


n. 167 _ 

Nwkfttiu pp.18 90,mi8B,189^191» 
S68 

KarUiona n, 908L 
Hats p.88. 

Kaodm tapVB, *. SIB. 

Sragarii pp. 16^ 61, 6t, 66 67 U6» 
IBS. 

NaaKndtiu p.81, 

IFaankni, p. 160. 

Harigation, p 66 

Hawai teppt, p. SBO 

Kunl dl 118 

Hmn pp 16 49 00 89 

ITcpil tnde ppw 61 6S £88^ S66 XS 

Kefeiw p. 109 

ITatwar tikpps, pp> 197 19Sb 

Kiki, p 61 

Ijfiate rj.Ter pi 166; widt Bumbka. 

o 

Oeenpan^ taamnfci p 101 
OcenpAtiOfu pp BS 84. 

Oiheadi pp 42~t^ 

Oiharui p 251 
Opium pp 131 ITS, 


FmIuIit tapp^ p 173. 

ISubuM; p lee, 

FaikABluCpp 185 129 SS4 
piknTal p 177 
palwan p.79 
Pudm iappii, pp 186 187 
pp.90 1S3 

PwkhMs p 88 

Fhiiiran, ppi 79 fi8» S82| tiSt alM 

Bajpatf 

PmaiUBpor, pp ISO 854 
Auvai nrar pp 7 15 177 

Pferptnu p 118. 

Twm, pp d 6 180 300 
Pvti, pp Si^ S6S, 

I^tt PPS4.80 131 
Bailita* p63 
Bathwhat tappn, p 173 
rbtbi«Tbl.pp 6 18 ITS S56 
Fhtna Eaiupar toppa, p 173 
Fata, p 48 
Pam par Tal, p 3661, 

Fan^pOCi 
FWph4i ISal, p 366 
Tkalatba Uppa^pp 338,339 
^1 h tappa, pp 
Piadnia pp 97 SIS, SO 
PippMadUip SO^ 

PiparTprW IM 

Bpca»pplHU3,S«6L 


Pipnlnra!, pp 141, 176, 

Pipii pp 1 16 
Plopna p 83. 

rental! p 166. 

Pohoa^ pp 139^186 181 U8 80S, 

315 ISl 

PP 64, 181 

Fopalatian pp. 69—73 
B>at-offlce p 138, 

Fetterp p 01 

Precanoaa tracta pp 46, 

Pnoea^ p 06 

Propi ntaiy tenaira p 65. 

Proprieiora pp 86 — 101 

Pomna pp 1 187 356 
Potuna tappa, pp S ^66. 

Q. 

Qadifaluid, p 359 
Qtaba tappa, p 286 
Qaasaba p M 
Qaiipur p,881 


BaKhabtaaia p 79 vMialaoBajpata 
Bahilqrkra, p l46 

Baikirara p 79; «h 1« alaa Bajpata 
Bailwaya p 65 
Bainfall p 88 
Jtaiaoli p. 363. 

Batpata pp 78, 79 88 88-85, 144, 
145 

Bangarl tappa pp 8 166 

Bamnagar pl46 

Rampar p 141 

Bampur raili tappa, p 838 

Raiar«klia river pp 11 165 166 815. 

Baawapur p 198 

Baptinrar pp 5 9 12, 67 68 13S 
178 228 2M 
Basna p 187 
Baaalpnr p 206. 

Baaolpw^^gana pp. 83 90 149 158 

Batanpur p,l48 
Batanpnr tappa pp 189 8d4 
Bithora p 79; alae Hajpeta. 
Bavai river pp. S 11 190 846 850 
354 

BMMtratiOB p 188 
Itokra, p. 288, >63 
Heltgimta n. 74. 

Baata pp.lOt— 106. 

Bannn river pp IS SIS. 

Bevenoa p. 120; «Hfa alao Viaeal 
Elitorj 

fiev«Btu<ftaa eaiaiaa, ppk 86^ 91, US 

111. 

Btoa pp 40 45 51 S06. 


Bidhaan» pp. 97 IM 


P.S0S 


2fl0 

BwDurall ttpp«» pp. S32 288 


Sagan tapp» pp 26B 856 267 
Saiyida p 88 
jS«karia riTfli p. 228 
Sokra tappa, p. 2SS 
Sifarabma^a p 15i 

Baiiiohatai p l24 

Samm p« 187 
flarai gbat vids lAlganj 
Baranli, pp^ lA 160 
BargttTaliW . . 

Baraeta pp^8-«l, 14^ ««*• 

Bajpati 

Sarofai nw» p. 18 
Batahra PP ^ ®8 287 
Siwapar pp 97 2^ 

Scbous ]m 187 

j^cta p t6 

Beban tapparjp* 265 

Senta p Si 

Semn teppHk pp 8 287 

SetUempsta avia Flioil Eutorp 

flex p 78 

Bhabpiir p 68 

^anbaxpuT p 169 

Bbeep, p 26 

Sbeibhi p 81. 

Bbeobokbri tappa pft 183 240 

BheopnT tappa p 189 

Bhobiatgan] pp. M 68 86 94 260 

flibtikaz p 186 

Bikandarpar ppu 10, 98 168 

Bikandarpni Til pp> 10 46 166. 

Bikandarpni tappa pp S 80 166 180 

Sikanran p. 79 j e«*< "Im* fi*JP“** 

fltkba pp 74 76 

BiknnTer pp 7 16 177 

Biktar, p. 99 

Silebia, p 98 

Singarjflt pp 12.64 265. 

Birii (pargana Anorba) p 84. 
fllrax (pargaaa HibaU X!aat> pp 186 
289 

Birai tappa, p 287 
Bizwant tappa, p 178 
Biwi p 68 

Biawa river pp 16^ 48, 178, 181. 
BnaLUpox, p. 88. 

Bobai 'pp. 0 62 96, 1S8, 268. 

Ifohaa tappa, pu 178 
BehtiwBMla,p.266. 

p.188 

Bolaa£ili,pp,68, M6{ 9»if« alfO 
pete. 


Bom Tal, p. 246 
Soaua p. 79 
Seabaa pp 196 223 I 
Satabiyaa p 80 
Botahi tivei p 16 
Bfeampa p 182. 

Bngaba p 163 
Sugarcane p.41 
8ub«la tappa pp 17,178 
Buna Raid n 219 


Bupa Raid p 219 

Bardibonaii pp 78, 8S 91 128 141^ 
146 147 289 «•({« aUo Bajpnta 
SntTev ^eat Trigonometrical pi. 
flniTBya. pp 116 117 120 
SnwawannTer pp 12 266. 


Tahiils p 112 
Tama pp.64 261 
Tama tanpa p 236. 

Tamaxialc p 9 
Tanka pp 48 48 

Tapiba river p 166 efie BamreknA 

Tappas pp 112—3.14 

Taraf Belgliatia tappa p. 287 

Tarai tract pp 7 177 

Tartar traot pp- 8 I8d 216 887 241 

Tan p 181 

Tanapat tappa pp 4 , 886 
Tt-legrapba p 183. 

Telia pp 79 83. 

Tinanta p 101 
Tharanli tappa p ITS 
Tbarui pp 141 148 
Tilakpur (Tahail Domaziagan]), pp. 
16 12o 262 ^ _ 

Tilakpur (Ubeil Earaiya) P 68 

Tilar river pp 16 49 100 178, 181, 
197 

Tilja pp 76 281 
Timber p 38 

Tiniwa fiTcr pp 178 181 197, 

Iinicb pp. 66 190 192 
Topography pt^— -18 
Tewna pp. 70 ra 
Trade pp 01 62 246 
Traffic ngiatratimi pp. HI, dm 


Ujania p 189 
Uii pp.251 262 
Uii tappa p 249 

Umra tappa pp 6 186 187 
1 Vu tappa, pp, 66 3*8* - 

Under pioprietora, pp w 


Untapai tappa pp 

Upawir traot pp 4, 174^ 186, 216, a*V 
W 288 341,857 
Uiware, p 



mrsBXh 




Vik*, pp. 17 an, 8^ «» «I 71, 135 

188,158,968. 

UtxnWtP 1*S« y 

VaeouittioiL p 8& 

Ti^bankB PF 68 69 
TllUg* due., p. 106 
Vilbiic police Vf- 189. 18® 

Villtni pp iitO 72 86 
Tital AtotnUo^ p. 36- 

w 


W>n4.p.l61 ^ 

WoBte l»a4 P< *0 
WotR loTcl, p. m 
Weavingr p 60| 
weaving 

Weiglita ud meunzce, p W. 
WoUc, pp 46 47 
Wheat, pp 8 48 28B 
Wilduumal* p 88 

z. 


mdt alM Cotton 


Wag«,p 67 
Watabu p 8L 


ZimlodAia, p 86t 






